BIG DRIVE TO GET 50,000 SIGNATURES TO FEPC PETITIONS. 


Meee DETROIT. final all-out push|tween 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. on|Fair Em t Practices Ordin-; “We in Local 600 do not care siderable number of le in 

-. 7 <t gh signatures to/those days, and day night} ance in it. . by which method the ordinance is| their “alternative” st that the 

oe FEPC issue on the Sep- shift workers between 4 p.m. and| On June 29, the four top officers! enacted. We are determined that}|Common Council should take care 

8 p.m. of Ford UAW Local 600 released/such an ordinance shall be en-|of the matter and that the voters 
With 2,000 petitions already in|to the entire press a copy of their} acted.” should not be heard. 


circulation in shops and neighbor- jletter to the Detroit Common} Meanwhile, the “certain organ- Few Detroiters who really want 


Council reaffirming their stand for ization” to which the Local 600 , SRS 
hoods, it is expected that these) rEpcC, This statement, ignored by ‘officers referred — Social Demo-|° stifle discriminatory practices 
special mobilizations, plus ener- can work up any faith in and 


—— announced special mobiliza- ) all the papers, took issue with “ob-| cyatic-led groups like Americans|“" 

~~“ tions. will be held aly 16,17 and| getic work throughout July, will jections raised by certain organ-|for Democratic Action and|reliance upon a-Common Council 
iS. He urged afternoon shift|net the: desired 50,000 signatures | izations’ to the initiative petition | NAACP—are growing desperate at/ which will not even do anything 
_ workers: to come to the office b be-'on the Initiative Petition for a)}and declared: their inability to interest any con for non-jimcrow housing. 
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PAT RICE WANTS LOCAL 600 
TO CALL PARLEY ON LAYOFFS 


DEARBORN. — The time has 
come for Local 600 to “proceed 
to move the union to protect its 
members, because I see no sign 
of Brother Reuther doing that,” 
“wrote Local Vice President Pat 
Rice in his “Ford Facts” column. 

Rice repeated President Car] 
Stellato’s call to the international 
‘union to convene a conference of 
UAW local presidents on urgent 
problems and his statement that 
—failing action—Local 600 must do 
so. 

,_ Rice emphasized the mounting 


problems created by the war 
drive—layoffs, higher prices, wage 
‘frezes, speedups, 
ation. He stressed the need to 
fight for the guaranted work 
week, 30 hours work for 40 hours | 
pay; wage increases, open-ended 
contracts, no speedup, overtime 
pay; no discrimination. 

With’the war in Korea drawing 
to a close he raised the question 
of demanding a Big Five peace 
pact “to strengthen peace and 
safeguard international security 


and our jobs.” 
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Hunger and Evictions 
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Hudson Local Withstands Attacks 
In Refusal to Okay Co. Speedup 


DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car. 


Co. continued last week to send 
its workers home daily after no 
more than two hours’ work, in a 
brazen attempt to curb production | 


without paying $60,000 daily un-| 


employment compensation to its 
sent-home workers. 


The impossible speedup condi- 


tions imposed- by Hudson on the 
less than 10,000 remaining mem- 


bers of Hudson UAW Local 154 
(after 15,000 were laid off) have 


‘been ignored by the warmonger-' 


ing press and even by leaders of 
the UAW International. 
“No comment,” the UAW In- 


ternational Executive Board re- 


plied to press queries on whether 
it would authorize the strike voted 
4-1 by Hudson workers. Re- 
portedly, the International will 
send its own “time study” men to! 
determine whether the final as- 
sembly workers’ inability to meet. 


> . .* * 
are joining with Hudson Person- 


nel Director Tholl in pressuring| 


Local 154 officers 
allegedly received from workers 
who claim they could meet pro- 
duction quotas if. stewards would 
/permit them to. 


rector Norman Matthews, mean- 


while, met the tense situation by|. 


going West. 

Although Local 154 delegates 
went down the line for Reuther 
at the recent UAW convention, 
many suspect that the local is 
being purished for voting against 
Reuther’s’ pet dues increase. 

Despite the conspiracy against 
them, workers from all three Hud- 
son plants, led by local officers, 
demonstrated before the com-' 
panys offices. The throng car- 
ried placards denouncing speedup 
as “Public Enemy No. 1”; re- 
‘vealed Corporation President Bar- 


Dodge Workers Get 


with letters) A nti-Union Co. Quiz 


HAMTRAMCK.—A _union-bust- 


ing. questionnaire was circulated 


Hast week in the Dodge Trim Dept. 
QC 
UAW East Side Regional Di- BY 


“Why can’t you produce more?” 
the company queried each worker 
individually, pdt passing the union 
and thereb king to return to 
the days of indi individual bargaining. 

Caught unaware, without bene- 
fit of advice from UAW Local 3 
leaders, the workers replied — and 
their answers undoubtedly will be 
combed by company psychologists 
in their search for “trouble-makers” 


on one hand and stooges on the 
other. 

This negation of collective bar- 
gaining followed closely upon Lo- 
cal 3's failure to put up a stiff fight 


for rehiring three stewards fired 


for leading the strike to obtain 


speeded-up standards is “justified”| it's take to be $212,000 a year and coveralls for final assembly work- 


—as if the union men concerned | proclaimed: “$60,000 a day saved | 5 
don’t know their own capacity.,by Hudson in unemployment in-' 


Moreover, International officials! surance helps pay Barit's salary.” 


_ Fighters on GM Speedup Win 


DETROIT. 
| is ohh 


— General Motors 
ressed hard by speedup 
ing layoffs, are picking’ 
6. eadership these days fo fight 
both the company and its allies in 
the UAW. 

At the Detroit GM Transmission 
plant, the entire steward system, 
which was. made up of Reuther 
supporters, was completely swept 
out of office and replaced by a vote 
of 2-1 with stewards whose pro- 


gram is fighting speedup. 


Similar changes -are predicted: 


in many GM plants on committee- 
men elections. The stewards setup 
in many GM plants, because ot 
the company co aboration and red- 
baiting of the Reutherite top lead- 
_ ership, has become so discredited 
- that when workers. are given a 
chance, as in Transmission, they 
sweep ‘them vet out of office. 


The stewards in many GM shops 
have learned to rationalize’ 


‘Johnstone, 
GM Director. How to kill a fight 
on speedup was recently drama-| 
tized out in Los Angeles where a 
speedup beef existed at the South- 
gate piant. 

Johnstone reached gutter level. 
in supporting the company 


con- | 


DETROIT.—As July rolls on, the war economy forces 


more auto workers out of jobs. 


The grim shadow of the 


hungry thirties and almost complefe shutdown of the auto 


plants hangs over Auto Towns 
again. 

Fear of those harrowing days 
of hunger, evictions, relief hand- 
outs, begins to develop here. Auto 
workers live in constant fear of 
the day when they'll get the dread- 
ed layoff slip. 


The situation is approximately | 


like this: 


® By the end of July, some 
200,000 auto workers throughout 
the nation ‘vill be idle. 


® Michigan is expected to have 
140,000 of these. 


® In Detroit the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Com- 
mission predicts. at least 75,000 
will be unemployed. 

® These figures, of course, in- 
clude the number of 68,000 laid: 
off since Jan. 1, 1951. 

© The auto industry has been 
instructed hy the National Pro- 
duction Authority Board in Wash- 
ington to produce 1,200,000 cars 
and 275,000) trucks in this quar- 
ter, a cut of almost half a million 
vehicles over each of the last two 
quarters when close to 2,000,000 
vehicles were produced. This will 


mean that layoffs can go as high 
as 300;000 in the industry. ac- 
cording to estimates. 

* 


THE INVENTORY of cars in 
the nation stand thus. Some 500,- 
000 to 600,000 new cars remain 
unsold, Some three to three and 
one half million used cars stand 
on the lots without buyers. Sel- 
dom has such an inventory been 


recorded. 


With the layoffs hitting every- 
where the market will get ever 
narrower. 

No one figured that the recent 
tremendous output sweated out of 
the workers could be maintained. 
The workers; beset with high cost 
of living, high taxes flowing from 
the war economy, were swayed by 
the propaganda of war profiteers 
and banked on war, orders getting 
everyone through somehow. 

The Reuther leadership of the 
UAW, blind and immune to the 
effects of the war economy on the 
workers, kept singing that war 
orders would solve everything. 
This was how they claimed em- 


plovment would be maintained. 


NAT GANLEY WRITES: 


AUTO BOSSES FEAR OPPOSITION TO REUTHER 


Why does the kept press of the 


whose title is UAW-\auto manufacturers defend Walter 


P. Reuther from the John L. Lewis 
criticisms? 


They know Lewis is no “leftist.” 
They know that 


while he sup- 
ports high 


wages, he also 
‘supports h i g h 
profits and pro- 


tention that there was no speedup 
(this is his theme song all over the 
country). He told assembled mem- du 
bers of Local 216: | a h 
“Things can’t be so bad. The 4; ae ON 
other day a bookie was knocked id they “watch | Si 
over in the trim department. He with 0 mi ¢ Bo “ee 
had 61 bets in his pocket. Now if dread Lewis * 
fellows on the line have time to/Tecent entry i- 
place bets on horses, how can they | © the UAW sit- 
say they're being. worked toojnation at the 
hard?” 
Corporation officials didn’t dare 
go that far. And this is the “leader” 
of 350,000 GM workers. It’s little 
wonder that the rank and file are 
rising up and washing this. type of |si 


NAl GANLEY 


cause they know this wil] strength- 
en the anti-Reuther opposition in 
the UAW. 

But if Lewis will lead this oppo- 


“safe” channels then 


speed-junion porkchopper “ his me 


bit? The Heya 


50,000-strong, 
Local 600 anniversary rally? Be- 


Business Week, is because: “Such | 
an opposition invariably tri to’ 
outdo Reuther i in being tough with 
management.” 


What they fear is that one mil- 
lion UAW members will have a 
lot to say about the debates of 


their top labor leaders, unite their 


ranks at the grass roots and make) 
the-corporations disgorge some of 
their swollen | profits. 

And if auto workers guard this 


§ principled unity at the. depart-’ 


‘ment, shop and local union. levels. 


if they steer the top leaders, as well 
as being steered by them, then the: 


|auto workers have nothing to fear 


and evervthing to gain from a con- 
test between a Reuther and Lewis 
as to who can be “tougher with 
management” and who can pro- 
duce the most gains for the work- 
ers. 


VAN ‘Lib bairtiainss caveat 


pater 


avoids the unprincipled factional- 
ism of the dominant Reuther 
caucus ind its deceased, but not 
lamented, Thomas-Addes-Leonard 
opposition. When-. the Thomas 
caucus failed to lead the workers 
in united struggle against the 
profiteering corporations and de- 


generated into an unprincipled pal- 


ace clique, they lost the support 
of the workers and lost their pal- 
ace. When the _  anti-Reuther 
forces, since 1947, allowed them- 
selves to be led by “clever” “loyal 
opposition” factional leaders cre- 
ated bv Reuther himself, they re- 
mained sterile. 


But if an anti-Reuther caucus 
realizes that it can never me 
the UAW -itself, and gives prin- 
cipled leadership to building a 


ino;i-caucus united front of strug- 


gle (inc’uding followers of Reu- 
ther and Lewis) on the bread and 
democracy and peace de- 


of’ ‘workers then it’ cam 


SAP 4s 


(alba. errs Fares 
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Peasants near Peking thresh a bumper grain harvest. 
ery and most of the work is done by hand. 


Wang Hse-Chaf® (richt) was a former hired farm hand in 
Fenghsien County, Hopei Province. He is pictured in town buying 
fruits and candy for the spring festival. 


China's 


Licked by Land Reform 


They‘re usually 4 or 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


have to add one room to the total 
because they don’t include the 
spacious kitchen when describing 


a flat here. 


Starting with the outside youll 
almost always“find white curtains, 
usually with fine lace work, on the 
windows. Invariably there will be 
peo and flower pots in the win- 
dows, sometimes ivy climbing 
around. The windows themselves 
are always double. Having spent 
a winter in Moscow we realize how 
‘useful that it. Just before the cold 
iweather sets in, youll see them 
'puttying up the windows; but you 
‘can still get plenty of fresh air 
fgom the “fortachka” or small win- 
dow that opens out on hinges. 
| Characteristic are the individual 


China still lacks sufficient farm machin- 


| ts balconies or verandas for each 
ope japartment. Walk+down a_ busy 
ay oy Citi Ts shopping street like Petrovka and 


youll see some one sitting out on 
SINGAPORE. | his balcony reading a book while 
" THE BIGGEST forcible evac-| tralije and Streams of people pass 
ation of Malayan people ever un-|by down below. Green plants and 


— ; » . * 
dertaken by the British authorities flowers grow on many of these bal 
was announced here. conies. 


It is taking place in the suburb, 
lof Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma- THE FIRST THOUGHT they 
‘lava, where 1,200 families, com- have here when designing living 
prising 10,000 people, are to be | quarters is the children; so youll 
uprooted at a rate, of 160 families {md that every apartment house 
daily | has a courtyard equipped as a 
The area stretches for several | Playground. There you have sand- 
miles and in its midst lies the vil-|PUes for the tots, see-saws, swings, 
lage of Segambut "ie lal parallel bars, sometimes a basket- 


thrivin ttery and sawmill biibes: ball court. 
Si i. | Central steam heating, electric- 


'try. The townspeople are being’ 


* 


| : « ~\ity and gas came to Soviet cities 
‘moved out by officials called “re-|” g 


itn! 8 i settlement officers,” accompanied 
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only with the five-year plans which 


started in 1928. Even now, new 
by police and the first battalion of 1 atural gas sources are being-ex- 


the Suffolk regiment. | 
Families of Segambut are sent| hich never had them. ‘For. that 
real collet pe they will live) matter, inside toilets with modern 
nists ellen tt ‘plumbing are something that came 
‘only after the revolution. The 
bathroom with shower, bath and 


ment with the toilet, 

You don't need linoleum on our 
kitchen floor because it’s tile, as 
are its walls and the floors and 


walls of the bathroom and _ toilet. 
| * 


Yearly Famine 


PEKING. incinerators or a small chute down 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese people now have enough to| saa you throw oe ee 
eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus of 34 million tons of grain, |TUmble you hear in the yard is the 


For a country where millions of people starved to death every year, the achievement is 


impressive. 

Land reform was the answer. 
For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the 
remaining will have theirs by the 
spring of 1952. 

During the past 3,000 years of 
feudal rule the peasants had to 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their 
crops to the landlords. Tht has 


force has been released. 
The freed peasants have played 


an ‘mportant part in. changing the food supply. 


face of the countrvside. If one 


visited the isolated Taihang moun- teen hundred miles of new rail- | cloth. 


big green truck with the enclosed 
‘circular top and sliding door, which 


‘tain area in North China before ways were laid; rail freight speed ‘collects the garbage. 

ithe land reform, for example, one! was upped from three to 16 miles! . ' 

would have seen the trees stripped | an hour; freight rates were reduced | ‘~~ © — yng 

‘of leaves. The people had stripped |twice during the past eight months.| © ©... 3°. 
ithe trees for food. Today flocks | The peasants sell their excess 
of cattle and sheep graze in the village cooperatives, 


grain to 
pastures. New brick homes have which, in turn, dispose of the grain 
replaced the huts made of sorghum | stocks to the state or exchange for| 
stalks and mud. cloth, soap, cigarettes, household | 
* 'goods, farm implements and fertil-| 
THE GOVERNMENT took /izer. Big items in this trade re- 
drastic steps to ensure the nation’s |cently are window glass to replace 
Transport from the |the paper windows in the farm’ 
‘farms to the cities was routed. Six-|huts and silk, cotton and wool! 
In North China, for in-| 


. Id i OU, this had | 
British Quakers to Visit Soviet | jis to %0201%00°ais"* 


See Trip as Fostering 


(By Allied Labor News) 


SEVEN QUAKERS, members of the Society of Friends, are 
to visit the Soviet Union for a two-week stay at the invitation of 


the Soviet Peace Committee. 


The mission includes. Kathleen Lonsdale, chemistry professor 
at the University of London; Paul S. Cadbury, managing director 


at the big chocolate firm of Cadbury Bros.; Secretary Gerald Bailey 
and Chairman B. Leslie Metcalf 


tions Committee; Frank Edmead 


E. .Mildred Creak. 


Major purpose of the visit, the Society of Friends said, is to 
help foster good will between the peoples of the USSR and Great 
Britain and to help strengthen prospects of world peace through 


east-west understanding. 


“The Quakers are not political people,” Bailey told a press 
conference here. “We have no Communists in our ranks, either 
open or concealed. The only idea behind our visit is that we want 
to promote peace, stave off te immeasurable evil of a third world 


stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were | 


* 
ANOTHER government project | 
has been flood control to guaran-’ 
tee farm production. Floods have | 
been checked, and in 1950 only, 
the Huai River overflowed. The 
water conservation program added 
nearly 500,000 acres to China’s 
farmland. Today, more than five! 
million people are engaged in, 
flood control, dredging rivers, re-| 
pairing dikes, or building canals 
and dams. 


China's recent offer of one mil- 
lion tons of grain to India marks | 
'the brilliant success of the Chinese 
people in licking the age-old prob- 
lem of hunger and starvation. | 


World Peace 
LONDON 


of the Quakers’ East-West Rela- 
of the Manchester Guardian; and 


war. ...., It is not ,jmappropriate that since our -purpose -in going , | From now or it is not a question). 


is the promotion of «peace, cuf hosts sh iid be the Soviet Peace 
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ARE LIKE IN MOSCOW TODAY 


5 rooms. Kitchens are 


modern, play areas are equipped for kids. 


MOSCOW, USSR 


WHAT IS IT LIKE in a Moscow apartment? Since I 
live in one and have visited others, I can tell you. They usually 
have two, three, sometimes four. rooms, but right off you 


the apartment through the front 
‘door, In the kitchen there’s a back 


door opening on another hallway 
down the house. 


Furniture is usually more elab- 
orately designed than the styles 
that have been developed in 
Sweden and Finland. There's 
‘much emphasis on complete bed- 
room, living room, dining room 
sets, with fancy dressing tables 
and large mirrors, also elaborate 
buffets and serving tables. 


Prints by old Russian painters 
and modern Soviet artists are in- 
expensive and you see them in all 
‘apartments; also delightful. fairy- 
tale scenes in the children’s 


| rooms. Equisite handicraft paint-. 


ing and carving decorate the cig- 
arette boxes and vases you see 
around. | 

* 

FISHBOWLS with tiny “gu- 
pies, goldfish and dozens of 
varieties I had never heard of are 
very common. Of dogs you see 
wire-haired terriers, scotties, 
French poodles, German police 
dogs and many which can't boast 
any pedigree. The cat sunning 
itself in the window is often a 
Siberian breed with a bushy tail, 
looking a little like Persians. The 
kids have all sorts of odd pets in- 
cluding rabbits, frogs, white mice 
and ground hogs. 


The two types of Soviet re- 
frigerator you see around’ are a 
small but very adequate model 
land a huge, deluxe tvne put out 
‘by the Stalin Auto Works. 


What impresses a foreigner 
above all is that the entire apart- 
j;ment, with gas and _ electricity 
thrown in costs the Soviet citizen 
80, 50, 70 rubles a month, or 
about three to five percent of one 
person's wages. 

More and more workers have 
moved jnto modern apartments 
‘right near their factories—they ve 
| been built by the factory adminis- 
tration—the trade unions saw to 
that. 


REJECT WAGE OFFER 

LONG BEACH, Calif. (FP).— 
Failure of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. to agree to retroactive pay 
was behind the overwhelming re- 
jection of its latest wage offer by 
members of Local 148, United 

(CIO). 
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Of Poverty in the U. S. 


By JOHN B. STONE (Federated Press) WASHINGTON. 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
some pet U.S. myths. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated events 
challenged two carefully propagandized untruths about U.S. working men and women and 


U. S. low and middle income 
families. 

The explosive catalysts were! 
Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economist 
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TRUSTS BOOST PROFITS 
1 CUT IN WORKING FORCE 


(Federated Press) 


produced 23 percent more profits 
for the companies,” the paper said. 
“Crude production was up 4 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. Refinery 
runs were up 8 percent. 

“These figures simply mean that 
each employe is producing more 
for his company and should re- 
ceive more pay. These 23 com- 
panies made a net profit after taxes 
of $1.83% per man hour of labor 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 
companies made a net profit after 
taxes of $2.07 per man hour of 
labor employed. 


Sees _ DENVER, Col. 
THE OIL COMPANIES are 
making more profits with fewer 
Tah - i the Oil Worker reported 

a A since 1939, profits, have 
been climbing while the number 
of workers has stood still or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 

__ the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 

(CIO). 

An analysis of 23 leading com- 
panies by the union’s research staff 
showed that while their 1950 prof-| “These figures are slightly above 
its were up 23 percent over 1949,| the average pay of oil workers for 
they had 12,500 fewer employes’ those same years. So it can be 

“in 1950 than in 1949. safely said that each year each 


economy and therefore it should Council of Economic Acvisers. 

be taxed to pay for the cold war  That’s why it may be hoped 

and mobilization while corpora- that two caref lly documented ex- 

sk Meeker ‘Gaiety. end the! a go blandly on raking in the poses of these myths may by some 

Public Affairs Institute, and Russ iggest profits in history. fortunate chance persuade some 
t | THESE MYTHS have been nur- people who should know better 


Nixon, legislative representative! | 
of the United Electrical, Radio tured carefully by the U. S. Cham- that they should change their. tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 


and Ma-hine Workers. ber of Commerce .nd the Na- 
The myths that they exploded'tional Association of Manufactur- ““™ best afford taxation for a 
var were these: (1) that the poor and'ers. This is to be expected, since change. 

_means a 2% percent de-|employe’s labor resulted in slight-| middle income persons who make their greatest excuse for existence Already the House has passed 
crease in the working force, yet|ly more net profit to the company |up the vast majority of the U. S.|is to perpetuate the Eght rate of @ tax measure which contimues un- 
that reduced number of workers than it did in wages for himself. population are rolling in compara-|rrofits. But the myths have also fair discrimination against the 
tive luxury, and (2) that it is'been perpetuated by President little fellow and even adds to it. 
their income which constitutes the;Truman, his secretary of the But Chairman Walter George 
real inflationary threat to the U. S. | treasury, John Snyder, and _ his of the Senate Finance Committee 
has announced that some $2 bil- 


wit lion can be cut fram the House- 
Secs Massed bill which increased taxes 
wens by $7.2 billion. Let’s hope. in 
me the licht of the two exnoses, that 

Por sees the light and 
Masters Takes the cut on the lowest ends 
Peettegecaine Of the income brackets instead of 
weapeucess.' Where the NAM and Chamber of 
vice we Commerce wants them, at the top. 
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ithe Derbyshire area of the Nationa! AF is 
LONDON. | Union of M ineworkers, paid tribute 

FIFTY-THREE British trade to the way in which Polish miners 
unionists, who have just spent two are treated. William Hamilton, 


weeks in’ Poland as guests of the Tepresenting the shop stewards 
Central Council of Polish Trade| committee at the Glasgow Corp..,| 


Unions, returned here full of en-' was especially impressed by the met . 
thusiasm. fact that 96 percent of ‘he work-| Tic hatieeg ae : is iG KREPS is professor of business 
At a press conference, miners,|ers are members of trade umions.! £5.5> Seoeed Uaeaam ert ees %° economics in a university that is 
engineers, steel workers and others} He commented: “The people of) %2xcegea Vetecs epee Ree ny rot known for anv radical tenden- 
spoke glowingly of what they had! Britain and Poland could help! @)s¢eaey\ Fore : rake Ie cies. His tax studv. iust vnub- 
seen. T. Cox, a shop steward. each other a lot.” OLS Bok ) . PEI os tt” Sy Nai? ~~ dished by the Public Affairs Insti- 
said the Poles were “getting along! The delegation was deeply ag ae WeEe RR ata ne artes he tute. in a devastatingly brief and 
with reconstriction ir a manner|moved by what it saw at the for-| ¥ effective wav ovresents the in- 
which can never be achieved un-| mer Nazi concentration camp at) Sgeeoee: S . escanable fact that if present mo- 
der our present system.” Oswiecim (Auschwitz). This ex-| faXaaag De SES 33 Rar ey S. Pa bilization taxation policies are con- 
Lewis Wright; a representative perience, they said, was ghastly | Bre ha a i od Pane feewY 2 i tee tinued, the U. S. productivitv and 
of the Amalgamated Weavers|and “as we laid a wreath in mem-' a om Ry) 7 military. might be weakened. ; 
Union executive committee, said:|ory of the people who suffered sedas te ES The. inetitute | ta “bankied be (5 
" The people have freedom to wor-'and died at this place, it must {espe number of labdr and ‘Mere! ar- 
ship . .. the delegates saw some have been felt by all that they | f ganizations which are stron? sup- 
churches packed with worship-; would pledge themselves to pre-' porters of Truman. Perhans Tru- 
pers.” vent this bestial culture of fascist, man’s economic advisers can be 
Bert Wynn, who represented torture ever taking place again.’ persvaded te lay of the nonsense 
about the mass of the people get- 
tine most of the income and get 
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Bereaved Seaman 
Blasts Union-Haters 


MUSKEGON.—Seaman Claude! 
“Bud” Cripe, former UAW stal-) 


wart, got home too late on emer- 


\Anti-Sehool Plot 


Charge Fascist 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.-— 
The money of the nation’s largest 
corporations and the voices of 
avowed fascists are behind the 


down to thinking about curbing 
profits. . 
Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finance Committee. -rraved facts 
and ficures, many of them from 
government sources. in such a way 


gency leave from Japan. His wife 
was already dead. 

From the depths of his grief, 
his union spirit became aroused. 
He took issue with a local news 
story which inferred that his re- 
-turn had been delayed by the 
strike of United Airline pilots, 
who had. been stalled two years 
in wage negotiations. : 

“ft’s impossible to blame the. educator. 
strike of the airline pilots.” Cripe | The commission was established 
said. “My only delay from Japan) bv the National Education Assn.. 
‘to Chicago was the time it took | which held its convention here, and 
to borrow money from the Red some of its findings were made pub- 
Cross and io make the ~bus trip lic for the first time at the con- 
from Fairfieid Airstrip to Oakland. clave. 

When I figure back at the differ- “The campaign,” Dr. * Davis 
ence in time zones between Michi-| told a press conference, “is subtle 
gan and the West Coast, it strikes: and well organized. The penpls 


‘nationwide epidemic of attacks on 
the public school system. 


This is the documented charge 
made here this week by the Na- 
tional Commission| for the Defense’ 
of Democracy Through Education, 


that the Senators listened atten- 
tively. Here are some of the items 
he used in his mvth-busting: 

A Treasury Denartment study 
nublished in 1947, but unnub- 
licized, adiucted for Avril, 1951, 
nrices shov’ a single pérson must 


headed by Dr. John W. Davis,|mala to support the working class US$. Seamen Attack 
earn $I.70C a vear to live on a 


president of ‘West Virginia State|of Honduras which is deprived of one 
college, natioanlly known Negro the most elementary rights, was Brazilian Negro ) minimum standard of decency. a 
RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (By married connle with four children 


made here by Ventura Ramos, 
‘general secretary of the Section | Mail).—The May 26 issue of the reeds $4.700. But in 1948, 54 
nercent of U. S. families earned 


Committee of the Revolutionary weekly Voz Operaria reports a 
Democratic Party ot Honduras. | Case of inhuman white chauvinist less than $3,000. 
ae 


“It is well known,” writes Ra-|cruelty. 
mos, “that in Honduras there is} While the U.S. ship Mormacland) TH REE-FIFTHS of U. S. fam- 


no Labor Code or social security.!was tied up, waiting to unload, a |iJieg get only 32 percent of U. S. 
The workday is more than 10 group of sailors from the ri €-|nearconal income. The cther two- 
hours; railway employes work 80 gaged a rowboat manned by apf. got all the rest and it is 
to 100 hours a week. Democratic}young Brazilian Negro, Durvalino Ficew thes: taxes’ dicwld be’ levied. 


me that Edith died while 1 was, who direct it are well organized liberties do not exist; the right to|Clementino, to take them back tO; And what abort “standards of 
still 500 miles out at sea, so how! and wel] paid.” The basic reason | {ree assembly and organization has the ship, agreeing to pay him 40/f.- 53>” The lower 60 percent of 
could the pilots’ strike have any-| behind the attack he said. is “tay. been suspended since Gen. Carias cruzeiros (U. S. $2.18) for his | American families ace »wnt for only 
thing to do with it? 'es.” The highest birth rate in the taak zower in 1933." SOrVICess 40 nercent of all expenditures. 
“Bud” Caipe has been a mem- nation’s history has created a Efrain Garay, train conductor,| When they reached the Mormec: |!" n71, in teltien ‘eae aeeabeeentative 
‘ber of UAW Local 403, 539 andj school population that will re- Emeterio Sarmiento and. Leopoldo! land, however, the sailors refused 


| . | case a manufacturing worker with 
600. quire great school expansion. The|Poublanc, engineers of the Tela|to pay; when Clementino protest-|. ir, and two childrer, If he 


owners of wealth fear the tax) Railroad Company (assubsidiary of| ed, they tied him up and attached works 52 weeks he makes $3,300 
burden’ this will entail. the United Fruit Co.) were ar-|him to:a-buoy in the water. An-) oo. The minimum living stand- 
rested June 3 in the town. of La’ other ship, entering the bay later) required by the Bureau of- La- 


Dr. Davis associates on the|;. odie yr, eat : 
commission, including Dr. Rich-| Lima, headquarters of the railroad picked him up half dead. bor ‘Statistics’ ‘budget calls for 
i $3.350 a year and coes not pro- 


ard B. Kennan, its secretary, and|~ - 
vide for payment of income taxes, 


Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, superin- B F | Milk U 18% 31% , 

| tendent of schools in Battle uiter, QgS, H p o* o gi ol gs Dg “wae ‘him one 
- | 
Since Korean War Started 


, ‘presen Creek, Mich., presented docu- | 
from many North Side churches}mented evidence in support of the overcoat every 642 vears, one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 

Three foods essential to good Butter went up 18 percent, . 
health—butter, eggs and milk— from 69 to 81 cents a pound. 


and synagogues. ; general charge. 
Marking the end of a year of Reporters, noting that all groups var sare . shoes. a Bonk Heir 
e could have one on stree 
have soared from 18 to 31 per- The Department of Markets 
cent in average price during ee ee sid aaa z 


company. 
The “Yanqu” subsidiary plans to 

britig in workers from Salvador to 

‘replace trade union members. 


Hit Attacks on 


Honduras Unions 
GUATEMALA CITY, July 1l.— 
An appeal to workers of Guate- 


Church Groups Join 


In Player for Peace 

| CHICAGO.—A praver meeting 
foi peace was held ,last week at 
the Congregation Bypai Shalam, 
bringing together” representatives 


< 


the Korean war, the meeting was involved were classfied “on the : 
dress.a year; her vool one. must 
ter of the Committee for Peaceful’ er some “Communists” weren't in- 
Alternatives. Speakers were: the volved in the attack on the schools. ily could go to 19 movies a year; 
Rev. Josegh M. Evans of the Met-| “To the best of my knowledge,”| the year of the Korean war, the | eee one newspaper a dav. It is 
-. Top mum prices charged for these |from thig luxurious standard of 
_ Roger: P. Oliver, Albany Park) have never appeared in any com-' Markets revealed this week. | 
‘Lutheran Church. munit, to attack the schools.” Grade A eggs, selling at 63 around town. ‘would squeeze the cost of the cold 
mG cents a dozen July, 1950, have It was also reported this week war. 
BS: Ne that retail egg prices continue | Says, Nixon: “The least you can 
ea l we ‘Atuhe beginning of 1951, loyal-| About 28 million women work-| —* Milk ‘ climbed ..23. percent, - des; 3 n situs 
et: | -hahty ~eaths vbysteachers ‘were | Te- ers awerevemployed. in the\‘U. :S;}:from’ 17::cents ‘to 2h cents ain of upyteseight centsyadozen m ‘that fam y. of paying: 4g 4 a fed- 
he - opeequired dns 22)0pben,s ¢ Peck ty ips WOor > ogeete wolung foyfoquarkive wal (eoitezonq roy |e wholesale marketsyiy. (ua. a a oc en OA eae nt 


arranged by the North Side Chap-| extreme right,” kept asking wheth- | 

last five years. Each of the fam- 

politan Church and the Rev.) Kennan replied, “the Communists) New York City Denartment of | he 
commodities, but the average living that the eco-omic advisers 

“EOYALTY” OATHS WOMEN WORKERS gone up 31 percent to 83 cents. . ato ae” 
Mi at. present highs. despite:.a: cut - gc in such a situation is relieve 

at fami $120 
Stat’. tel age Siig eelaceg sd goenseib Jatoitageions miisgios Bd? ya bettix:! —-tarebllwa cetlt yyaiesic ‘to “tren 
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DETROIT.—Helen Allison Win- 
ter told a large and deply-moved 
audience at the Michigan Work- 
er’s annual July 4 picnic that her 
husband, Carl, has every confi- 
dence that the Americ..1 people 
can stop the advance of fascism. 

She described the hour she had 
spent speaking with Carl Winter, 
one of the seven imprisoned Com- 
munist leaders, by telephone at 
the West St. Jail in New York, 


~#: with several thicknesses of plate 


glass separating them. 
“Carl said his greatest regret is 


Helen Winter Tells Picnic Crowd: 
Unity Can Stop Fascism, War 


AY, JULY 15, 1951 Ke 


only that he cannot be with us in 
these important days when the 
united fight to stop fascism and 
war is most crucial,” she related. 

Mrs. Winter declared that she, 
for one, avould do her best to 
work even harder to make up for 


Carl's absence. She urged every- 


one to do likewise, pointing to the 
success already won by the peace 
movement throughout the world— 
including the great Chicago Peace 
Congress—in ae ing the cruel 
Korean war to a close. 

“Carl said not to forget,” she 


Instruct Ford Local Members 
To Reject: Bigger Work Loads 


DEARBORN.—‘Production 
Crazy, Layoffs Hit Rouge as 
Speedup Mounts” is the headline in 
Ford Facts, union newspaper of 
-UAW-CIO local 600. 


Faced with 15,000 layoffs be- 
‘cause of the war economy the 
local union union executive board 
in a statement to the 65,000 Ford 
workers, grimly ordered a crack- 
down against speedup in ail forms. 

The Executive Board Says that 
despite layoffs the Ford company 
continues to wring ever more pro- 
duction from those workers. still 
employed in the plant. The union 
leaders declared that workers must 
not work above the production 
standard set by the union and 
company; that any attempt by the 
company to increase production 
should be fought. 

What is lacking in the Execu- 
tive Board statement is the rec- 


the rheostats.is not going to pre- 
vent workers from working them- 
selves out of a job. Many pro- 
posals have been made for cutting 
down the amount of layoffs by 
demanding from the’ company a 
cutback in production standards of 
10 to 20 per cent. So far the Ex- 


ecutive Board has not taken a po- 


sition on that. 

Another leaflet was to be dis- 
tributed to the workers in the 
plant during the week, signed by 
the top officers, telling the rank 


speedup. 
The Ford Motor company still 


demands that “wait” time (the few | 


seconds a worker may have be- 
tween operations) shall be used for 
producing for Ford. Personal time 


is getting harder to get as the 
company cuts corners everywhere 
in order to squeeze that last drop 
of energy out of the workers. 


and file what to do to dousbnt| 


added, “that when the Supreme 
Court reconvenes in October there 
is still a chance to win a re-hear- 
ing and freedom for the Commu- 
nist leaders—and that this is clearly 
possible in view of the very wide- 
spread fear that upholding the 
Smith Act means the end of the 
Bill if Rights.” 

Abner Berry, formerly of Michi- 
gan, am-editor of the Daily Worker, 
pointed out that the ruling against 
the Communists is a blow to. the 
whole struggle for Negro rights. 
He accepted the ruling class 
“accusation” that Communists op- 
pose “our way of life” if by that 
is meant life in the lynch-ridden, 
degrading South. 

Nat Ganley showed how the 
whole American tradition of free- 
dom’ and human rights, typified by 
the nation’s July 4 celebration, 
adds up to her higher freedom— 
political, social and economic— 
sought by the Communists through 
united anti- fascist action. 

William Allan, editor of the 
Michigan Worker, presided. 
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CARL WINTER 


ognized fact that simply policing 


Civil Rights Congress Secretary Writes: 


Now Is the Time to Block the Road to Fascism 


By ARTHUR McPHAUL 


I THINK the time has come 
when the American people had 
better fully realize just what is 
taking place in this country. today. 
We may as well face the fact that 
our country has been pushed a 
long way down the road toward 
fascism. The ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Smith Act case in- 
volving the 11 Communist lead- 
ers should dispel any doubt that 
some may have had that American 
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SAVE UP TO 25% 


lelevision, Electrical Appliances 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


going to intensif 
‘an effort to make sure that the 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


[ASKOWSKI 


harmacy 
5668 Michigan at 35th St. 
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reaction has thrown caution to the 
winds and is now prepared to de- 
stroy not only the First Amend- 
ment tc the Constitution, but the 
Constitution as a whole. 


I am convinced they won't suc- 
ceed. I know, however, that unless 
every liberty-loving man and Wwo- 
man in thi: country decides now 
that they will not retreat another 
step—but will go on the offensive 
and fight reaction in all of its 
forms, there is a real danger that 
fascism will win. 


The Civil Rights Congress is 
its campaign in 


people are not robbed of - their 
freedom. On July 22, the annual 
picnic of CRC and the Michigan 
Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born will be held at Welcome 
Park. This picnic gives the people 
of Detroit a real opportunity to 
play a decisive role in the. fight 
for the protection of our consti- 
tutional rights. 

I say this because even though 


a picnic is generally thought of as 
‘a place where you take your fam- 


ily to have fun and meet old 
friends, etc., this picnic will be 
that and much more. It will be 


a demonstration by the people; it: 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’‘S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 
Second Branck: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


2934 YEMANS 
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@ Appliances 
© Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 


Auto Radio Repairs 
Sernine on All Kinds of Radius 


19514 JOY ROAD 


ACK’S Radio Repair Shop | 


will be a warning to the two-bit 
politicians, the amateur fuehrers, 
that the people support and will 
rally to the Civil Rights Congress, 
the one organization that has) been 
fearless in the fight for the civil 
liberties of the people—to save the 
lives of Willie McGee and the 
Martinsville Seven. The organiza- 
tion. that defended the leaders of 
the Communist Party, and which 
is and will continue to defend the 
Communists against any attack on 
their constitutional rights. The or- 


board next meets. 


THE OLD-TIMER. 


STRANGE THAT the great 
“friend” of the Negro people, Gov. 
Williams, never saw fit to appoint 
a Negro to the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. Two 
vacancies have occurred this year. 
No Negro is a member. His recent 
labor appointment was Zimmer-' 
man from the AFL. He could 
have asked the AFL for a Negro 
replacement. His last appointment 
was Chester Cahn, Chamber of 
Commerce wheel. Here again 
many Negro businessmen would 
have been away ahaed of Cahn. 

* 


THEY OUGHT to change the 
name of UAW headquarters from 
“Solidarity House” to Ford Acres 
or something. It used to be 
owned by Edsel Ford. During the 
last executive board meeting held 
there the Hudson workers sought 
to get a strike authorization after 
they had voted 76 percent for 
strike. The board was too busy 
spending one day drafting a five- 
and-one-half page attack on John 
L. Lewis. The next day was 
spent in okaying Reuther’s latest 
“war plan.” Ford tool and die- 
makers, who, along with 20,000 
tool and die-makers in this area in 
captive shops, sought to get back- 
ing from the International Board 
for elimination of a 37%4-cent dif- 
ferential in their wages and those 
in jobbing shops, were told to 
come back Sept. 10 when the 


* 

FATHER CLANCY, former 
chaplain of the ACTU, refused, 
like Gov. Williams, to speak at 
the recent Ford Local tenth anni- 
versary celebration. Father Clancy 
also had a “previous engagement” 
and said there was no other priest 
available to deliver the  invoca- 
tion. 

7 

THE ACTU is once again wrap- 
ping its arms around Reuther, 
thus desperately trying to prevent 
itself and its political scratch 
sheet, The Wage Earner, from 
being washed out of the UAW. 

* 


THE WAGE EARNEB is 
pumping former Local 600  presi- 
ent Tommy Thompson as candi- 
date against Carl Stellato next elec- 
tion. The ACTU and the Reuther- 
ite gang latching on to Thompson 
because they haven't got a single 
name candidate, or a decent 
worker, supporting them at Local 
600. pson tried running on: 
the rightwing slate a couple of 
Sundays ago in Tool and Die for: 
delegate to the Wayne County 
CIO Convention, Aug. 4, and got 


whipped three to one by a rank 
and file worker. 

MATT SMITH, MESA presi- 
dent, was overheard telling a good 
story on the platform at the Ford 
rally some weeks ago. It seems 
that Homer Martin went to Matt 
looking for a job as an organizer. 


He “needs the work.” Matt -told 


him to go back to preaching. 
a e 


THE WAGE EARNER advises 
more prayers and less petitions if 
workers went FEPC. We can just 
see labor-baiting, redbaiting Coun- 
cilman Oakman responding to 
that. , vf 


“SOLIDARITY HOUSE, Reu- 
ther’s riverside mansion, reports 
the UAW newspaper, costs the 
members only $1 apiece. Cute 
way to put over an output of 
$1,250,000 for a union headquar- 
ters when 200,000 of your mem- 
bers are going on unemployment 
compensation. - 

EMIL MAZEY, Reuther’s: part- 
ner on the front porch at “Soli- 
darity House,” it telling a tale 
these days to visiting rank and 
filers that Reuther and he talked 
for several hours to “Soapy” Wil- 


liams as to why he should appoint 


George Edwards to the U. S. Sen- 
ate. “Soapy” listened and then 
appointed Blair Moody, Detroit 
News hack, who never would join 
the CIO American Newspaper 
Guild. “Soapy” figures Reuther 
and Mazey have nowhere else to 
go come 1952, so he will go out 
and get himself a hunk of the 
Detroit News—via Moody, who is 
the nephew of the publisher. 
Credit ACTU head Paul Webber 


with that pitch. He is Williams’ ~ 


press . agent. 
* 


REMEMBER “Gasoline on my 
porch” George Scopas, one time 
president of Cadillac’ Local 22, one 
of the choicest redbaiters around 
the Reuther gang in UAW? Well, 
during the recent DSR_ strike 
Scopas got himself a taxi driver's 
license and worked during the en- 
tire strike. 


CORRECTION 

Last. week’s Michigan Worker 
reported that 200 delegates from 
Michigan attended the National 
Peace Congress in Chicago. Our 
report was sent in before all cre- 
dentials were tabulated. There 
were from. 400 to 500 Michi- 
ganders present, according to most 
estimates. Official credential statis- 


tics are not yet available. 
“a 


——~ | 


ganization that is defending) Hey-’ 
wood Patterson, joining in the de- 
fense of Charles M. Gordy, Sr., 
carrying on the fight against police 
brutality, defending William L. 
Patterson, Paul Washington, who) 
awaits death in Louisiana as a. 
result of the action of the) legal’ 
lyncher of that state. For) these 

ings reaction hates us—they at-' 
tack us left and right—but they 
cannot hurt us as long as the peo- 
ple are with us. 

Every — who belieyes in’ 
justice and fair-play, in real dem-| 
ocra 
Freedom Ring’ picnic on July 22 
at Welcome Park. Bring contribu- 
tions from their churches, clubs' 
and organizations. Get a group of 
friends; they should be prepared 
to make a contribution themselves. 
By doing so, they will be making 
an invaluable contribution in the 
struggle to save the Bill of Rights. 


New and Used 
Auto Parts. 


Morris Auto Sales 


, should come to the “Let! 


LET FREEDOM 


Nationality Foods 
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WELCOME PARK 
LIVERNOIS & 15% MILE 
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Free: $100 and $50 certificates 
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Berenson Bookstore 
VICTOR PERLO’S 
“American Imperialism” 
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~ CLERGYMEN ADOPT ACTION 
PROGRAM TO FREE JENKINS 


- ‘PHILADELPHIA.—A 
drive to free Byard Jenkins is 
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Reentered as second class 
office at New York, N. Y., 
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matter Oct. 
under the, act of March 3, 1879 
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INDEPENDENT CANDIDATES 


MAKE BID TO 


PHILADELPHIA. — Philadel- 
phia’s thousands of workers whose 
needs are ignored most of the year 
by the Republican and Democrat- 
ic party bosses suddenly have be- 
come very popular people in top 
level political circles. 


The workers, of course, have 
the votes, which is not an impor- 
tant matter to the men who are 
responsible for milking the work- 


‘ers through successive fare stels. 


higher taxes, municipal financial 
scandals, etc. 


. The situation has reached the 


int where the Sunday Bulletin 
eadlined its lead political story 
last week, “Primary Rivals Woo 
Labor Vote.” 


All the “wooing,” however, 
amounted to a promise by GOP 
candidate, the Rev. Daniel Poling, 
to “strengthen labor-management 
relations’; and a pledge by “in- 
dependent” Democratic candidate 
Joseph Sharfsin to give labor 
“cabinet status” if elected. 

The primary election is July 24. 

Both party machines reflected 
in their antics the pressure of the 
greatest upsurge of independent 
political attitudes among workers 
that this city has witnessed_ in 
many years. 

The Democratic Party machine 
slated only Harry Norwitch of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
for reelection to city Council. 

But the CIO Political Action 
Committee, while endorsing the 
top. Democratic Party candidates. 
Joseph Clark for Mayor, and 
Richardson Dilworth for District 


Attorney, endorsed five union men 


for City Council. 

They are, beside Norwitch, 
Louis Vignola, business agent of 
the AFL Boilermakers Union and 
Democratic Party third ward 
leader; Michael Towey, business 
agent of Local 690, AFL Plamb- 

, and 19th Ward Democratic 


| with the bi-partisan war p:ogram. 


WORKERS 


iurty leader; John Welsh, officer 
of Local 113, CIO Electrical 
Workers; Fred Muschek, business 
representative of the CIO Textile 
Workers and Fifth Congressional 
District PAC chairman. 


Also backed by CIO-PAC is 
Harry Galfand, attorney for the 
CIO Steelworkers, and other can- 
didates bucking the official Demo- 
cratic Party slate. 


Politically, a fluid situation ex- 
ists among the rank and file of 
organized labor. 


The fining of the miners’ union, 


smashing of the rail strike, a 12%) | 


percent income tax rise scheduled 
for September, the continuing in- 
crease in the cost of living, all 
these affects of the bi-partisan war 
drive have helped turn thousands 
of workers from the Democratic 
administration. 

On the other hand, the local} 
GOP machine has been weaken- 
ed at its base among other sections 
of the workingclass by successive 
transit fare boosts, little or no ac- 
tion on badly needed housing, and 
the multi-million dollar municipal 
theft scandals. 

These actions constitute an at- 
tempt to develop independent 


labor action in the political field, 
resulting from the crass betrayal) 
of labor's needs by both old party! 
machines and the great dissatis- 
faction among all common people 


Strengthening of this indepen- 
dent action leading to a mass 
breakaway from both old party 
machines is the solution for labor 
that many rank and file workers 
see as a possible development 
from the present upsurge. 

One of the most vital aspects 
of the independent upsurge is the 
large number of Negro candidates 
bucking the machine in this year's 
primary. This aspect will be dis- 
cussed in a ‘Separate article next 
week. 


renewed 


under way. It follows a success- 
ful conference sponsored by a 


number of clergymen in Child’s 


Memorial Baptist Church. 

A program of action was adopt- 
ed that includes: “Free Jenkins” 
Sundays in the churches, delega- 
tions to the Mayor and Governor, 
leaflets and other actions right 
through the summer to Labor 


Day. 
) A rally on m July 19 has’ been 


ebaneed at which a report will 
be made on an investigation of 
Gulambo’s attempted murder of a 
woman for which he is now being 
held for trial in- Michigan: 

Among the ministers sponsor-| 
ing the conference and. its pro- 
gram of action were: 


Rev. Calvin Jones, Rev. Ray- 
mond Cromwell, Rev. J. J. Jeuk- 
ins, Rey. C. W. Derrickson, Rev. 
T. J. McKelway, Rev. I. W. Par- 
rish, Rev. Richard Monroe. 


MEETING WILL HEAR REPORTS 
ON CHICAGO PEACE CONGRESS 


PHILADELPHIA. — A mass 
meeting to here a report on the 


recent Chicago Peace Congress 


ze Hol next Tuesday, july 17 
Hotel Whittier, 140 N. 15 


viés?? pinned by: 


Ol oimissivenia 


‘delegates at American Peace Cru-| ¢ 
against Communism, can be de-! 
feated through the united action) 


sade headquarters, 1415 Locust 
is} Street. 


A program of action was in 
prospect ‘to strengthen — and help 


organize. the growing *peace senti- 


ee ee 


ménts! ‘of péople iti:  Pennsyl- 


Vania » arga. ; 


Justice 
Moves 


10 


Right to Bail 


— See Page 3 — 


ipe Out 
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DemosSayMusmanno 


‘Unfit for Office’ 


HARRISBURG.—Democratic National Committeewom-,“~ 
an Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller has opened an attack on Judge 


Michael Musmanno. 


Grover Ladner who received the 
regular Democratic Party nomin- 
ation to the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court. 

She charged Musmanno with 
‘reckless disregard for the truth 
in his campaign,” and said he is 
unft to hold any judicial office 
much less one on the state's high- 
est court.” 

Mrs. Emma Guffey Millers 
char zes were released to the press 
through a strongly worded letter 
to 20,000 Democratic Party work- 
ers, urging support for Judge 
Ladner. 

“St is not surprising,’ the Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman 
declared, “that Judge Ladners! — 
opponent has been careless with 


the truth.” 
“He also has demonstrated a 


reckless disregard for our judicial 


| Processes for which he has twice 


been rebuked by the States Su- 
preme Court. 

“During his campaign he has 
repeatedly made vitriolic and par- 
tisan attacks on the state's highest 


DaSilva Speaks at 


Phila. ASP Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA. Howard 
DaSilva, screen actor, and Ernest 
Crichlow, illustrator, are sched- 
uled to speak on “Freedom of the 
Arts,” at a meeting Friday, July 
13, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions. The meeting is to be 
held at the Academy of Music 
—~| Foyer, Broad and Locust Sts. 


Musmanno is opposing sitting Judge 


court, displaying a lack of restraint 
that would be deplorable even in 
a candidate for constable.” 


The official Democratic Party 


support for Ladner and attack on 
Musmanno came after certain top 
labor officials had issued news re- 
leases declaring their support for 
Musmanno. 

Musmanno- gained notoriety 
when he teamed up with the anti- 
labor FBI spy Matt Cvetic in, 
fingering hundreds of Pittsburgh 
workers, and was one of the 
cipals in the frameup tria “of 
Steve Nelson, Andy Onda, and 
Jim Dolsen, Communist leaders 
in Pittsburgh. 


rece 
PP Candidates Will 


Be on Phila. Ballot 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Pro- 
gressive Party announced last 
week that its two candidates for 
City Councilman-at-large will be 
on the ballot in the November 
elections. The Progressives had 
filed 11,000 nominating _peti- 
their candidates, Mrs. Alice Live- 
right and John L. Holton. 

Mrs. Liveright is a former 
Secretary of Welfare in the Pin- 
chot Administration and a 
founder of the Progressive Party. 
Holton is executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Civil Rights 
Congress and has participated 
im. many struggles for Negro 
— : 


CRC CAMPAIGNS TO REVERSE 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Penn-| 


sylvania Civil Rights Congress has 
announced that it reached 50,000: 
people within the past two weeks | 
in its campaign to win a review 
and reversal of the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the conviction 
of the 11 Communist leaders. 

Thousands of copies of a CRC 
news bulletin were distributed as 
was a special July 4 leaflet calling 
for mass protests against the up- 
holding of the notorious Smith 
Act. 

Meanwhile, three prominent 
Negro leaders here, Bishop C. C. 
Alleyne, Rev. W. C. Williamson 


and John Holton, executive direc. 
tor of the Pennsylvania CRC, 
‘signed a statement calling for a 
review: of the case and urged 
other Negro leaders here to join 
with them in the action. 

In addition the CRC sponsored 
a mass Rally for Freedom on July 
6 at 22nd and Ridge Ave., called 
to protest the frameups of Negro 
and working class leaders fighting 
for peace and against jimcrow. 

John Holton, executive director 
of the CRC, appealed to all Penn- 
svivanians to rush bail funds to 
their offices, Room 700, 1831 
Chestnut St. 


—— 


Communist Party Calls for Defense Fund of 
$30,000 to Be Raised Within 10 Days 


“The dissenting opinions of Su-, Eastern Pennsylvania requires that 


PHILADELPHIA.—In a. sstate- 
ment issued last week leaders of 
the Communist Party of Eeastern 
Pennsylvania called for the rais- 
ing of a $30,000 Defense Fund 
within the next 10 days as part of 
the fight to defend the Bill of 
Rights in this area. 

The statement. declared: 

“If the Gestapo-like dawn raids 
and arrests of Communist leaders 
are allowed to continue without 
the widest protests; the people 
-|soon will witness the spread of 
arrests of trade unionists, fighters 
for Negro rights and anyone, re- 
gardless of his political beliefs, 
who may disagree with and op- 
pose Wall Street's frenzied war 


preme Court Justices Douglas and 
Black indicate that large sections 


attack on the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

“The basis exists for a powerful 
movement in defense of the Bill 
of Rights similar to those in which 


an aroused nation defeated the) 


oo - 


our Party issue thousands of pam- 
phlets, hundreds of. thousands. of 
leaflets and that all efforts be 


is| bent toward reaching millions with 


our Party's peace message. 

“This will help guarantee the 
growth of the movement to save 
the First Amendment for’ the de- 
fense of our Party. 

“This that all Com- 
munists and anti-fascists, all peace 
fighters and progressives immedi- 
ately CONTRIBUTE not only 
their time and energy, but also 
their MONEY for freedom’s fight. 

“The Communist Party urges 
that the $30,000 Defense Fund 
be° subscribed in the next 10 
DAYS. 

“Now is the time to dig deep 
and contribute. 

“Now is the time to visit all anti- 
fascists and enroll thousands in 
the effort to CONTRIBUTE to the 


| 
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Peasants near Peking thresh.a bumper grain harvest. China still lacks sufficient farm machin- 


ery and most of the work is done by hand. 
| e 
Order Forcible 


WHAT THE NEW APARTMENTS 
ARE LIKE IN MOSCOW TODAY 


They’re usually 4 or 5 rooms. Kitchens dre 
modern, play areas are equipped for kids. 


By JOSEPH CLARK MOSCOW, USSR 


WHAT IS IT LIKE in a Moscow apartment? Since I 
live in one and have visited others, I can tell you. They usually 


have two, three, sometimes four rooms, but right off you 
have to add one room to the total 
because they don’t include the | 
spacious kitchen when describing 
a flat here. 


Starting with the outside you'll 
almost always find white curtains, 
usually with fine lace work, on the 
windows. Invariably there will be 
plants and flower pots in the win- 
dows, sometimes ivy climbing 
around. The windows themselves 
are always double. Having. spent 
a winter in Moscow we realize how 
useful that it. Just before the cold 
weather sets in, youll see them 
puttying up the windows; but you 
can still get plenty of fresh air 
from the “fortachka” or small win- 


the apartment through the front 
door. In the kitchen there’s a back 
door opening on another hallway 
down the house. 


Furniture is usually more elab- 
orately designed than the styles 
that have been developed in 
Sweden and_ Finland. There's 
much emphasis on complete bed- 
room, living room, dining room 
sets, with fancy dressing tables 
and large mirrors, also elaborate 
buffets and serving tables. 


Prints by old Russian painters 
and modern Soviet artists are in- 
expensive and you see them in all 
apartments; also delightful fairy- 


Maylay Families 
SINGAPORE. 

THE BIGGEST forcible evac::-| 
ation of Malayan people ever un- 
dertaken by the British authorities | 
was announced here. 

It is taking place in the suburb| 
of Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma-' 
lava, where 1,200 families, com-) 
prising 10,000 people, are to be 
uprooted at a rate of 160 families 
daily. 

The area stretehes for several 
miles and in its midst lies thé vil-| 
lage of Segambut, center of 
thriving pottery and sawmill indus- 
try. The townspeople are being 
moved out by officials called “re- 
settlement officers,” accompanied | 
by police and the first battalion of | 
the Suffolk regiment. 

Families of Segambut are sent 
to Jinjang where they will live 


behind barbed wire. 


| 
: 
’ 


: 


Wang Hse-Chang (right) was a former hired farm hand in 
Fenghsien County, Hopei Province. He is pictured in town buying 
fruits and candy for the spring festival. 


China's Yearly Famine 


Evacuation of — 


’ 
’ 
' 


parallel bars, sometimes a basket- 


matter, inside toilets with modern 


tale scenes in the children’s 
rooms. Equisite handicraft paint- 
balconies or verandas for each,ing and carving decorate the cig- 
apartment. Walk down a_busy|arette. boxes and vases you see 
shopping street like Petrovka and around. 

you ll see some one sitting out on 
his balcony reading a ‘book while 
trafic and streams of people pass 
by down below. Green plants and 
flowers grow on many of these bal- 
conies. 


dow that opens out on hinges. 
Characteristic are the individual 


* 

FISHBOWLS with tiny “gu-. 
pies, goldfish and dozens of 
varieties I had never heard of are 
very common. Of dogs you see 
wire-haired terriers, scotties, 
* French poodles, German _ police 

THE FIRST THOUGHT they) dogs and many which can’t boast 
have here when designing living | any pedigree. The cat sunning 
quarters is the children; so you'll] jtcelf in the window is often a 
find that every apartment house | Siberian breed with a bushy tail, 
has a courtyard equipped as a Jooking a little like Persians. The 
playground. There you have sand-' {ids have all sorts of odd pets in- 
piles for the tots, see-saws, swings, cluding rabbits, frogs, white mice 


and ground hogs. 
The two types of Soviet re- 


frigerator you see around are a 
small but very adequate model 


ball court. 
Central steam heating, electric-' 
ity and gas came to Soviet cities | 


only with the five-year plans which ! | 
and a huge, deluxe type put out 
started in 1928. Even now, soing f= the Stal, Auto Works. 


natural gas sources are being ex-| 
What impresses a_ foreigner 


panded to bring gas to homes: 
which never had them. For that, above all is that the entire apart- 
ment, with gas and électricity 


plumbing are something that’came| thrown in costs the Soviet citizen 

only after the revolution. The| 30, 50, 70-rubles a month, or 

bathroom with shower, bath and about three to five percent of one 

sink is separate from the compart-| person's wages. 

ment with the toilet. More and more workers have 
You don’t need linoleum on our,;moved into modern apartments 

kitchen floor because it’s tile, as|right near their factories—they ve 


Licked by Land Reform 


PEKING. 


are its walls and the floors and| been built by the factory adminis- 
walls of the bathroom and toilet.|tration—the trade unions saw to 
* that. 


NEW HOUSES are built with 
incinerators or a small chute down 


REJECT WAGE OFFER 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese people now have enough to 
eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus of 34 million tons of grain. 
For a country where millions of people starved to death every year, the achievement is 
impressive. | 

Land reform was the cunswer. 


For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the 


‘tain area in North China before ways were laid: rail freight speed 
ithe land reform, for example, one| was upped from three to 16 miles 
‘would have seen the trees stripped |an hour; freight rates were reduced 
remaining will have theirs by the of leaves. The people had stripped | twice during the past eight months. 
spring of+1952. the trees for food. Today flocks | The peasants sell their excess 

During the past 3,000 years of of cattle and sheep graze in the grain to village cooperatives, 
feudal rule the peasants had to Pastures. New brick homes have | which, in turn, dispose of the grain 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their replaced the huts made of sorghum | stocks to the state or exchange for 
crops to the landlords. That has stalks and mud. loth, soap, cigarettes, household 
all ended and a great productive | | * goods, farm implements and fertil- 
force has been re,cased. | JHE GOVERNMENT _ took |jizer. Big items in this trade re- 


The freed peasants have played | drastic steps to ensure the nation’s | cently are window glass to replace | 
Transport from the |the paper windows in the farm! 


an important part in changing the food supply. 
face of the countryside. If one|farms to the cities was routed. Six-|huts and silk, cotton and wool 
visited the isolated Taihang moun- teen hundred miles of new rail- cloth. In North China, for in- 


ee ee ee 


LONG BEACH, Calif. (FP).— 
Failure of the Douglas Aircraft 
‘Co. to agree to retroactive pay 
was behind the overwhelming  re- 
jection of its latest wage offer by 
members of Local 148, Unitéd 

(CTO). 
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‘whieh you throw the garbage. That} 
‘rumble you hear in the yard is the 
big green truck with the enclosed 
circular top and sliding door, which. 
collects the garbage. 

When you get off the self-ser- 
vice elevator on our floor you enter 


. Re Re eA ee ee 


stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were 
sold in 1947. By 1950, this had | 
jumped to 9,020,000 bolts, 


* 
ANOTHER government project 
has been flood control to guaran- 
tee farm production. Floods have 


British Quakers to Visit Soviet 


See Trip as Fostering World Peace 


(By Allied Labor News) . LONDON 
SEVEN QUAKERS, members of the Society of Friends, are 


to visit the Soviet Union for a two-week stay at the invitation of |}ecn checked. and in 1950 only 


the soviet Peace Committee. 'the Huai River overflowed. The 
The mission includes Kathleen Lonsdale, chemistry professor | | 


at the University of London; Paul S. Cadbury, managing director | WHE PREVI PRC ree aided 
at the big chocolate firm” of Cadbury Bros.; Secretary Gerald Bailey | nearly 000,000 acres to Chinas 
and Chairman B. Leslie Metcalf of the Quakers’ East-West Rela- |farmland. Today, more than five 
tions Committee; Frank Edmead of the Manchester Guardian; and | million people are engaged in 
E. Mildred Crezk. | : 
g :% ; cee flood control, dredging rivers, re- 
Major purpose of the visit, the Society of Friends said, is to v's ey 
help foster good will between the peoples of the USSR and Great | P@"™8 dikes, or building canals 
Britain and to help strengthen prospects of world peace through | and dams. 
east-west understanding. China’s recent offer of one mil- 
“The Quakers are not political people,” Bailey told a press |lion tons of grain to India marks 
conference here. “We have no Communists in our ranks, either | the brilliant success of the Chinese 
open or concealed. The only idea behind our visit is that we want | people in licking the age-old prob- 
lem of hunger and _ starvation. 


to promote peace, stave off the immeasurable evil of a third world mr 
From. now-on it is not a questior 


war. . . . It is not inappropriate that since ow)purpesé’ inygoihg, |’ 

‘is the: ‘promotion’ of ‘peapeé, our hosts, should: ‘pd thie Soviet Reade”|of hoW to get enough to eat bu 

Committee,” es HA gate of how to eat better, Fer’ 
_ Lee 
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OIL TRUSTS BOOST PROFITS 
WITH CUT IN WORKING FORCE! 


Of Poverty in the U. S. 


; 
- 


DENVER, Col. 

THE: OIL COMPANIES are 
making more profits with fewer 
workers, the Oil Worker reported 
July 9. 

“Ever since 1939, profits have 
been climbing while the number 
of «workers. has stood still or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 
the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 


(Federated Press) 


ane. 


roduced 23 percent more profits 
or the companigs,” the paper said. 
“Crude production was up 4 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. Refinery 
runs were up 8 percent. 

“These figures simply mean that 
each employe is producing more 
for his company and should re- 
ceive more pay.. These 23 com- 
panies made a net profit after taxes 
of $1.83% per man hour of labor 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 
companies made a net profit after 


(CIO). 


An analysis of 23 leading com- 


panies by the union’s research staff 
showed that while their 1950 prof- 
its were up 23 percent over 1949, 
they had 12,500 fewer employes 
in 1950 than in 1949. 

_ “This means a 2% percent de- 
crease in the working force, yet 


that reduced number of workers than it did in wages for himself.” 


taxes of $2.07 per man hour of| 
labor employed. 


“These figures are slightly above 
the average pay of oil workers for 
those same years. So it can be 
safely said that. each year each 
employe’s labor resulted in slight- 
ly more net profit to the company 


(By Allied Labor News) 


LONDON. 
FIFTY-THREE British 


weeks in Poland as guests of the 
Central Council of Polish Trade 
Unions, returned here full of en- 
thusiasm. 


At a press conference, miners, 
engineers, steel workers and others 
spoke glowingly of what they had 
seen. T. Cox, a shop steward, 
said the Poles were “getting along 
with reconstriction ir a manner 
which cangnever be achieved un- 
der our present system.” 

Lewis Wright, a representative 
of the Amalgamated Weavers 
tnion executive committee, said: 
“The people have freedom to wor- 


. P . . . yee 
Union of Mineworkers, paid tribute | ee 
trade to the way in-which Polish miners 
unionists, who have just spent twO are 


’ 
; 
| 


: 
: 


treated. William Hamilton. 


| 


By JOHN B. STONE 
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Two Surveys Show Rise 


WASHINGTON. 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
some pet U.S. myths. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated. events 


challenged two carefully propa 


gandized untruths about U.S. working men and women and 


U. S. low and middle income 
families. 

The explosive catalysts were 
Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economist 
of Stanford University and the 
Public Affairs Institute, and Russ 
Nixon, legislative representative 
of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Ma:hine Workers. 

The myths that they exploded 
were these: (1) that the poor and 
middle income persons who make 
up the vast majority of the U. S. 
population are rolling in compara- 
tive luxury, and (2) that it is 
their income which constitutes the 


real inflationary threat to the U. S. | 
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representing the shop stewards} 335% 
committee at the Glasgow’ Corp.,| i 


was especislly impressed by the 


fact that 96 percent of che work-| pee 


ers are members of trade unions. | 
He commented: “The people of| 
Britain and Poland could help 
each other a lot.” 

The delegation _was_ deeply 
moved by what it saw at the for- 
mer Nazi concentration camp at 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz). This ex- 
perience, they said, was ghastly 
and “as we laid a wreath in mem- 
ory of the people who suffered 
and died at this place, it must 


ship . .. the delegates saw some;jhave been felt by all that they 


churches packed with worship-| would pledge themselves to pre- 


pers.” 


Bert Wynn, who represented torture ever taking place again.” 


’ 


vent this bestial culture of fascist | 


Bereaved Seaman 


Blasts Union-Haters 
MUSKEGON.—Seaman Claude 
“Bud” Cripe, former UAW stal- 
wart, got home too late on emer- 
gency leave from Japan. His wife 
was already dead. 
From the depths of his grief,; 


his union spirit became aroused. 
He took issue with a local news 


story which inferred that his re- 
turn had been delayed by the 


who had been stalled two years 
in wage negotiations. 

“{t's impossible to blame the 
strike of the airline pilots.” Cripe: 


said. “My only delay from Japan| bv the National Education Assn.., 


strike of United Airline pilots,) headed by Dr. John W. Davis, 


Charge Fascist 
Anti-School Plet 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.— 
The money of the nation’s largest 
corporations and the voices of 
avowed fascists are behind the 
nationwide epidemic of attacks on 
the public school system. 


This is the documented charge) 
made here this week. by the Na-, 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, 


president of West Virginia State 
college, natioanlly known Negro 
educator. 


The commission was established 


to Chicago was the time it took | which held its convention here, and 


to borrow money from the Red'some of its findings were made pub- 
Cross and to make the bus trip lic for the first time at the con- 
from Fairfieid Airstrip to Oakland. clave. 


When I figure back at the differ- 


ence in time zones between Michi- 
gan and the West Coast, it strikes 
me that Edith died while I was 


“The campaign,” Dr. Davis 
told a press conference, “is subtle 
and well organized. The people 
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leconomy and therefore it should 
be taxed to pay for the cold war 
and mobilization while corpora- 
tions go blandly on raking in the 
biggest profits in history. 

| THESE MYTHS have been nur- 
‘tured tarefully by the U. S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce nd the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This is to be expected, since 
their greatest excuse for existence 
is to perpetuate the ‘ght rate of 
rrofits. But the myths have also 
been perpetuated by President 
Truman, his secretary of . the 
treasury, John Snyder, and _ his 
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Council of Economic Acvisers. 

That's why it may be hoped 
that two carefully documented ex- 
poses of these myths may by some 
fortunate chance persuade some 
people who should know better 
that they should change their ‘tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 
can best afford taxation for a 
change: 


Already the House has passed 
a tax measure which continues un- 
fair discrimination against the 
little fellow and even adds to_ it. 

But Chairman Walter George 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
has announced that some $2 bil- 
lion can be cut. from the House- 


diese’ passed bill which increased taxes 


peeeeeed by $7.2? billion. 


Lets hope. in 


wea the licht of the twe exnoses, that 


ee s the Senate 


and 


the light 


sees 


ROT makes the cut on the lowest ends 
Dreeteeeccme ss Of the income brackets instead of 
arcmmrnes-<<; Where the NAM and Chamber of 

Pr: #\, Commerce wants them, at the top. 


* 
KREPS is professor of business 


“* economics in a universitv that is 


Hit Attacks on 


Honduras Unions 
GUATEMALA CITY, July 11.- 


company. 

The “Yanqu” subsidiary plans to 
bring in workers from Salvador to 
replace trade union members. 


An appeal to workers of Guate- 
mala to support the working class 
of Honduras which is deprived of 
the most elementary rights, was 
made here by Ventura Ramos, 
general secretary of the Section 
Committee of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Party of Honduras. 
“It is well known,” writes Ra- 
mos, “that in Honduras there is 
no Labor Code or social security. 
The workday is more than 10 
hours; railway employes work 80 
to 100 hours a week. Democratic 


U.S. Seamen Attack 


Brazilian Negro 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (By 
Mail).—The May 26 issue of the 
weekly Voz Operaria reports a 
case of inhuman white chauvinist 
cruelty. 


While the U.S. ship Mormacland 
was tied up, waiting to unload, a 
group of sailors from the ship en- 
gaged a rowboat manned & a 


* 


young Brazilian Negro, Durvalino 


liberties do not exist; the right to 


C 


lementino, to take them back to 


not known for any radical tenden- 
cies. His tax study, just nub- 
lished by the Public Affairs. Insti- 
tute, in a devastatinglv brief and 
effective wav presents the _ in- 
escanable fact that if present mo- 
bilization taxation policies are con- 
tinued, the U. S. productivitv and 
military micht be weakened. 

The institute is bael’ed bv a 
umber of labor and liberal or- 
ganizations which are strong sup- 
porters of Truman. Perhans Tru- 
mans economic advisers can be 
persuaded te lav off the nonsense 
about the mass of the peonle ¢cet- 
tine most of the income and cet 
down .to thinking about curbing 
profits. 


Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finance Committee, -rraved facts 
and fieures, manv of them from 
government sources, in such a way 
ithat the Senators -listened atten- 
itively. Here are some of the items 
he nsed in his mvth-busting: 

A Treasury Denartment study 
oublished in 1947, but. unnrb- 
ilicized, adijucted for April, 1951, 
prices sho’ a single person must 
earn $1.70€ a year to live on a 
minimvm standard of decenev, a 
‘married connie with four children 
needs $4.700. But in 1948, 54 
nercent of U. S. families earned 


less than $3,000. 
— 


- ‘THREE-FIFTHS of U. S. fam- 
ilies get only 32 percent of U. S. 
inersonal income. The cther two- 
fifths get all the rest. and it is 
there the taxes should be levied. 


And what abort “standards of 


who direct it are well organized 
S free assembly and organization has the ship, agreeing to pay him 40 
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still 500 miles out at sea, so how 
could the pilots strike have any- 


and well paid.” The basic reason 
behind the attack, he said, is “tax- 


thing to do with it?” 


“Bud” Cripe has been a mem- ) 
ber of UAW Local 403, 539 and 
600, 


| Church Groups Join 


In Player for Peace 
CHICAGO.—A prayer meeting 


es.” The highest birth rate in the 


nations history has created a 
school population that will re- 
quire great school expansion. The 
owners of wealth fear the tax 


‘burden this will entail. 


Dr. Davis associates on the 
commission, including Dr. Rich- 
ard B. Kennan, its secretary, and 


for peace was held last week at! 
the Congregation B’nai Shalam, 
bringing together representatives! 
from many North Side churches 
and synagogues, 

Marking the end of a year of| 
the Korean war, the meeting was 
arranged by the North Side Chap- 
ter of the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternativess Speakers were: the 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans of the Met- 
ropolitan Church and the Rev. 
Roger P. Oliver, Albany Park 
Lutheran Church. 


“LOYALTY” OATHS 


Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools in Battle 
Creek, Mich., presented docu- 
mented evidence in support of the 
general charge. 

Reporters, noting that all groups 
involved were classfied “on the 
extreme right,” kept asking wheth- 
er some “Communists” weren't in- 
volved in the attack on the schools. 

“To the best of my knowledge,” 
Kennan replied, “the Communists 
have never appeared in any com- 
munit, to attack the schools,” - 


WOMEN WORKERS 
_ About..18 million women work-. 


_., At the beginning of 1951, loyal., 
oaths, b retBQChers...WeTg F had 
Catepe ce 


ohupA\ deal caet! 


| 


ers, were. enyployed ig: the.U. Sv 
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been suspended since Gen. Carias 
took ower in 1933.” | 
Efrain Garay, train conductor, 
Emeterio Sarmiento and Leopoldo 
Poublanc, engineers of the Tela 
Railroad Company (a subsidiary of 
the Unitéd Fruit Co.) were ar- 
rested June 3 in the town of La 
Lima, headquarters of the railroad 


cruzeiros (U. S. $2.18) for his 
services. 
When they reached the Mormac- 


‘land, however, the sailors refused 
‘to pay; when Clementino protest- 


ed, they tied him up and attached 
him to a buoy in the water. An- 
‘other ship, entering the bay later 


picked him up half dead. 


Three foods essential to good 
health—butter, eggs and milk— 
have soared from 18 to 31 per- 
cent in avérage price during 
the year of the Korean war, the 
New York City Denartment of 
Markets revealed this week. 
Grade A eggs, selling at 63 
cents a dozen July, 1950, have 
gone up 31 percent to 83 cents. 
>» Milk’ i cli ibed (23 - | . 
) Axon -17, canis: to: 21.Gents: a 
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Butter, Eggs, Milk Up 18%-31% 
Since Korean War Started 


Butter went up 18 percent, 
from 69 to. 81 cents a pound. 


The Department of Markets. | 


noted that these are not maxi- 
mum prices charged for these 


commedities, but the average 
around town. | 
It was also reported this week 
that retail egg prices continue 
at present -highs despite;-@ ¢ut 
of up.taieight cents, a dozen in’ 
wholesaleimenketey:.. O04.) 
waaetacootact «af better! 
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‘living?” The lower 60 percent of 
Ameridan families ace »vnt for only 
40 vercént of all expenciitures. 
Nixon takes as a revresen‘etive 
case a manufacturing worker with 
ia wife and two children. If he 
works 52 weeks he makes $3,300 
a vear. The minimum living stand- 
ard required by the Bureau of La- 
bor ® Statistics budget calls for 
$3.350 a vear and does not pro- 
‘vide for. nayment of income ‘taxes, 
which already cost him $120. 
That budget allows him one 
overcoat every 6% vears, one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 
two pairs of shoes a year. His 
wife could have one cotton street 
dress a year; her vool one must 
last five years. Each of the fam- 
ily could go to 19 movies a year; 
have one newspaper a dav. ‘It is 
from this luxurious standard of 
‘living that the eco-omic advisers 
‘would squeeze the cost of the cold 
war. 
‘ Says fee “The least you can 
o in suc si is relieve 
that’ fam ae adhe 918? in fed- 
: faxesP ove 69) 
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PITTSBURGH NAACP URGES — 
UNITY IN CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHT 


By ARTHUR DAVIS 
~~ PITTSBURGH—The loca! 
branch of the National Association 
for Advancement of the Colored 
People have called for a united 
aggressive fight of all organiza- 
tions and people to end the out- 
rageous exclusion of Negroes froin 
the use of public _ facilities, 
“whether city, borough. township, 
county, state or federally owned.” 
The call is the result of the 
action of a gang of hoodlums who 
several weeks ago prevented Alex- 
ander J. Allen. executive secretary 
of the local Urban League, from 
swimming in the municipally- 
owned pool in Highland Park. The 
swift reaction of the NAACP 
branch is in marked contrast with 
its failure several vears ago to 
back up the struggle of progres- 
sive groups of Negroes and whites | officials of all the other political 
to break down the hold of ‘those/ units of Allegheny County to pro- 
gansters on the use of this pool. vide such adequate protection in 
Nathan Albert, victim then of/all the other publicly-owned pools 
the vangster attacks and a leader within Allegheny County,” 
in the ficht for the right of Ne-| Jones stated that the /organiza- 
groes to use the pool. is still in the tion “intends further to take proper 
Allegheny County Werkhouse at;and immediate steps to ascertain 
Blawrox, to which he was rail-| whether such adequate protection 
roaded in a farcical trial before|is actually provided by the public 
Judge Harrv Montgomery. In its) authorities and whenever and 
call the NAACP never even re-| wherever it is not provided in 
ferred to Albert,-nor has it done | fact, to take appropriate and im- 
anything to help secure his release,| mediate legal steps ta enforce 
- though in editorial comment after|these citizenship rights in the 
his conviction the Pittsburgh Cou-| courts.” : | 


rier pointed out the frameun char- | 
acter of his-trial and the blow his; COMMUNITY SWIMMING 
conviction carried to the ficht for; CLASSES began last Monday at 
equal rights to Negroes locally. the Highland Park pool and others. 
* These -will be a test of the admin- 
THE PRESENT ACTION of|istration’s sincerity in the profes- 
the NAACP here has the support/sion of its urgent desire to break 
of influential Negro and mixed)up anti-Negro discrimination, pro- 
grouns which are in a position. if, vided Negroes will apply and_in- 
sunnorted by the people generally, |sist on their integration) with the 
to bring about:a radical change in| whites. | 
the situation. The BaptistsMinis-| Meanwhile the authorities failed 


{zen to the present and immediate 
enjoyment of all the _ publicly- 
owned and supported facilities. 
“The Pittsburgh branch of the 
NAACP,” he declared, “intends to 
use all its resources in the protec- 
tion of these civil rights—NOW. 
It doesnot intend to wait the 
appeasement or reconciliation of 
any individual or group which 
seeks to prevent any law-abiding 
citizen from the exercise of his 
constitutional or civil rights.” 
The organization called on “all 
public officials, high and low, con- 
cerned, including thes Mayor and 
City Council of Pittsburgh, to pro- 
vide adequate police protection for 
those citizens who wish to swim 
in the Highland Park pool and 
all other pools of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, and upon all other public 


The Nine Cents 
Wage Hike and 
Westinghouse 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 

PITTSBURGH.—Some revealing 
facts about the nine-cent-an-hour 
wage hike finally granted Westing- 
house workers appear in a press in- 
terview here recently with West- 
inghouse president Gwilym A. 
Price. 

Westinghouse originally made 


the raise conditional on approval} 


by the Office of Price Administra-’ 
tion of price increases for its prod- 
ucts. 

However, according to the in- 
terview Westinghouse president 
Price charges Price Administrator 
Michael DiSalle with putting one 
over on his concern to the benefit 
of its chief rivals—General Electric 
and ie Cadimers, 

MARSH 15 HAD been set by 
the government as the date by 
which manufacturers could include 
wage increases in their costs of 
production for the determination; 
of ceiling prices on their products. 
Both GE and Allis-Chalmers grant- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vitchhunters Seel 
o Raise Nelson's 
Bail to $50,000 


‘BURGH.—The witchhunting Judge Michael A. 
Bareded headlines badly last week. The papers 

had been giving.a poor play to his campaign for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for the State loainpen, tives. culate ie Su. 
Supreme Court bench. So the, Court -to cules tee UE 


judge demanded that Steve Nel- Preme “our : 
sa injured Communist leader, Constitution's guarantees of “rea- 


whom he charged with “sedition” sonable” bail. And thé sum of 
last year, put up $50,000 bail— $10,000 was fixed over Musmanno’s 


back to prison. protest. That was still too high, 


or go st. 
That made the headlines in the. but it was eventually raised. : 
Hearst and Scripps Howard and Now Musmanno wants the. high 


, court to reverse itself and to vio- 
ee, cede et eh. late the Bill of Rights provisions 


badly crippled man, who can‘ pos- by quintupling a bail to $50,000. 


sibly ttavel, appears to have been 
received coldly by the public, how-, THE SUPREME COURT has 
ever. not yet given its answer. Rec- 


Nelson is now under $10,000 ords, show, however, that: it has 


~~! 


ed wage hikes before that time and 
these were .therefore included’ in| 
setting ceiling prices on their prod- 
ucts. 

The Westinghouse union con- 
tracts, however, set April 1 as the 
wage-reopening date. The cor- 
poration’s legal advisors thus knew 
this would automatically bar the 
company from inclusions of its 
wage raise in determination of ceil- 
ing prices on its products. 

IN ITS “GRAB-IT-ALL” policy 
which produced’a record $78,000,- 
000 net profit last year, the com- 
pany relied on pressuring Price Ad- 
ministrator DiSalle to favor its de- 
mands and upon pressuring Con- 
gress to prevent any price roll-. 
backs. Price sacniaed that he and 


terial Association. (Negro), Bureau|in an attempt to alibi their failure 
of Community Councils, American|to enforce equal rights in accord- 
Service Institute, Urban League,|ance with promises of the Law- 
Frontiers Club and East Liberty-|rence administration following the 
Homewood League for Civic Im-/disgraceful anti-Negro riots of 
provement have all pledged their|several years ago at the pool. 
suvport. The Civic Unity Coun-|“Serious doubt,” according to the 
cil, an official body established to/| Pittsburgh Courier, Kas been cast 
cooperate in removing causes of | by an “incident” over the authenti- 
Negro-white friction, has formu-|city of a police list showing that 
lated specific recommendations on|over 200 Negroes used the- High- 
policy for submission to Acting|land Park pool last year. 
Mavor Howard B. Stewart. Readers of The Worker who 
ATTORNEY RICHARD F.j\have information regarding denial. 
JONES, president of the Pitts-|of their civil rights to Negroes in 
burgh NAACP, who drew up its/this area should get in touch with 
policy statement, declared: “No'the editor of the Western Penn- 
individual or group has the moral|sylvania Edition. Address:all com- 
or legal prerogative to compro-|munications to Box 502, Pitts- 
mise the right of the humblest citi-' burgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Bakers Win 22-Cent 
Hourly Hike and 5-Day Week 


PITTSBURGH. — A five-day the disputed work schedule, with 
strike of 2,000 AFL bakery work- their greivaice to be: acted on 
ers won them a 15 percent, 22-cent- according to the usual contract 
an-hour increase, retroactive to procedure. Ans additional an- 
March 1, and a five-day work week, nealer, however, is to work with 
with a guarantee of an eight-hour | hem. 
work day. They had been on a The local had: previously tumed 


ek of , 
a ee et Se eee down an offer by the corporation 


The wage hike is about seven|‘© Teinstate the three subject to 
cents over the 10 percent ceiling, |? SUspension of five days, although 


so it is subject to Wage Stabiliza-|Tecommended by a staff repre- 
‘tion Board approval. A wage-re- |Sentative of the union. 
opening clause becomes effective if; The compeny is engaged in the 
the Board raises the ceiling, as gen- | Production of high-alloy steels for 
erally anticipated. jet engines. 


Twenty-four big plants in the | mh 
UE to Demand 


~ a 12 in adjoining areas sign- 
the new one-year contract. ° “a 
Raise in New Contract 
PITTSBURGH.—The United 


| 


Cyclops Walkout Ends 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa.—A _ three- Electrical Workers, Independent, 
week strike at Universal-Cyclops,will demand a further wage in- 
Steel Corp. against speedup ended |crease and other improvements of: 
with the return to their jobs of the|the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
2,290 production workers. when negotiations take place this 

A union membership meeting 
approved the recommendation of 
CIO. United Steelworkers District 
16 Director John F. Murray to ac- 
cept the company's offer to rein- 
state. three electric furnacemen 


present agreement which ends Oct. 
31, according to District Siz Presi- 
dent Stanley Loney. 

The UE, together with other 
unions in the Westinghouse, has 
who had originally been fired for|just received’ a nine-cents-an-hour 

raise, which, according to UE 


|Melvin W. Humphreys, of the 


fall upon the expiration of the/ the 


‘that it has been an accepted -cus- 


other Westinghouse executives had | 
been “pushing Washington door- 
bells and talking to Senators and 
Congressmen.” 

e pressure paid off, as Con-, 
gress forbade the price rollback 
the Westinghouse was fighting. Di- | 
Salle, on the other hand, refused 
pointblank to make any concession 
to the company. However, the 
rohibition effectively tied his 
ands with the result, according. 
to Price, that the company has 
been saved the $16,000,000 a year, 
which he estimated the rollback | 


would have cost. 


isuffering from a smashed knee cap’ 


‘son key wher? Communists or other 


ail, while he slowly recuperates already slapped Musmanno down 
od an Seti +44 pra in four times during his crusades for 
Philadelphia with steel pins in a J ieed askin to help his 
badly fractured leg: He is also Th: high cout dual Ske 
manno down once on the. bail is- 
sue last September. 

It slapped him down again the 
following October, when it or- 
dered a Pittsburgh court padlock 


and four other fractures and some 
internal injuries. 
* 

NELSON was severed from the 
“sedition” case last May after the 
accident, while the trial continues 
against Andy Onda and Jim Dol- 
sen, his efendants. 

The $10,000 bonds were set last 
year by the order of the same Su- 


' 


imanno had personally raided. 
Another slap down came _ last 
month when the Supreme Court 


voided two of Musmanno'’s con- 
preme Court to which Musmanno pt citations against Hymen . 


ires. Musmanno loud! ro- |e 
en ed at the ti Y P¥°"'| Schlesinger, defense attorney in the 
ae oe mo that th “sedition” trial. The judge's ac- 
mee oe © tion was “detestable,” the court 
courts should throw away the pri- .-, | 
peace advocates are arrested. So’ d aan, — 1950, Pm oa 
Musmanno had Nelson's bail set 0 2 woman prerseeiy Sees th AL. 


at $100,000 when he had the Com- ak Bale 
ae y County grand jury on the 
munist leader arrested for oppos- allegation of Matt Cvetic, the la- 


ing the Korean war last August. ‘ 
That was an utterly prohibitive sr SPY, that she was a ‘Commu- 
figure. It meant that Nelson had This dor tines pains “Diiimiedininenee ahha 
to stay in jail until bail was re- 304 Mussolini’s peciguters when 
duced * was testifying against Onda, 


When. Nelson appealed two of x 
Musmanno’s fellow judges cut the oof horas vs in the “sedition 


bonds to $50,000. That was still 
a prohibitive figure, however. | ATTORNEY SCHLESINGCER 
asked the court in a formal peti- 


Teamsters Fight 


Strikers Return to Jobs 


PITTSBURGH. — Vice-president 


powerful AFL General Teamsters 
Local 249, has declared in a pub- 
lic statement that the union will. 
not order its 95 drivers on strike 
against the Kroger Co. to return 
to work pending arbitration of 
their dispute. Common’ Pleas 
Court Judge A. Marshall Thomp- 
son. had enjoined the union from 
continuing its walkout on the find- 
ing that its contract with the firm 
required submission of all disputes 
to arbitration. 

The drivers. struck June 20 
against refusal of the concern to 
pay $8 due a worker on his week’s 
deli route. 
manded the driver put in an extra 
day in order to get the full 45 and 
one-third hours work out of him 

ified as the work week. under 

union contract. The route had 
been covered in- 41 and one-third 
hours. a 


THE UNION TERMED the 
company’s action a violation of 
the contract in that it sought to 
rearrange work schedules fixed in 
agreement.. Krogers admits 
that hitherto routes have been 
covered in less time than the 45 
and one-third hours a week and 


tom to pay such drivers for the 
full vat gg 


_ ‘The. company. countered _ the/gi 


ments which represented. a |) 


refusing to carry out, job. assign-|: ) 
VAC Fepresent Speed- mules, still, has ;te be approved by, 
Mp. The three are to go hack on'its locals. ph 


Krogers had de-|i 


Nelson’s attorney, Hymen Sch- 
tion last week to throw out the 


- {tion last week to th . 
Order That illegal “sedition” charges a t 


him. The charges were made by 
the spy, Matt Cvetic, for the ap- 
‘parent purpose of disrupting the 
“sedition” trial defense. 
Schlesinger’s petition described 
81 stores in Western Pennsylvania the brutal treatment he received 
and adjoining areas in Ohio and |in prison the night he was arrested, 
West Virginia, throwing 1,200 | when his shirt was ripped, his chest 
clerks and other workers out of badly bruised and he was knocked 
jobs. At the same time, it applied about. 
for the injunction. Warden Charles L. Dye. admit- 
At the last meeting of the AFL |ted last week that Schlesinger‘ was 
Central Labor Union, Humphries }roughly handled and: thrown into 
bitterly denounced the injunction.'g dark cellar room. 
Asking support for the strike, he; The “sedition” trial defense has 
asked: “What is America coming not yet opened. » Chief Defense 
to when a judge of our courts can | Counsel ohn T. McTernan has 
order men to work? We are going been asking Judge Henry X. 
to fight this, no matter what hap- O’Brien in an argument on a de- 
pens to us as individuals! A mo- murrer motion to throw out the 
tion was instructing the 
CLU executive board to confer 


* 


PRESIDENT Thomas Fagan of 
the local, who had been absent 
when the CLU_ meeting took 


s stand. 


have failed to accuse the def 
ants of a single specific act of “sedi- 
The testimony consists al- 
dt vague, ancient 
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‘union's Helper aad a as a 
its speedup scheme: by..closing its: 
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Report Korea Truce Proposals 


Ask zone on each side of 38th Parallel, withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea and setting up of 
civil administration to status quo at start of -war. 


—See Page 4 


- Million Peace Pleas to Truman 


Chicago Congress 


initiates campaign for real 


peace, plans 100,000 mass meetings and peace 


talks throughout the country. 


—See Page 4 


- Labor Pushes Fight for Controls 


Issue new appeals 


to unionists to turn the heat 


‘on Congress for effective price controls as food 


costs continue to mount. 


sTice 


—See Page 4 


NOW FOR THE REAL CURE 
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- ‘Cease-Fire? Let’s Stop Attack on Our Pockethooks!’ 


ARE PEOPLE ‘LAYING DOWN ON THE JOB’ IN H-C-L FIGHT? HERE’S WHAT THEY TELL THE WORKER 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


ARE THE AMERICAN people 
“eying down on-the job” in the 
battle against the high cost of 
living? 

President Truman and his war- 
economy Congressmen say they 


= - 3 are. Philip Murray and William 
> Green, who say they can’t under- 


stand why the people haven't been 
flooding Congress with letters *de- 
manding passage of the Adminis- 
tration’s price-wage control bill. 
But they'd better not say it to 
the New York hack driver, the 
Bronx gas maintenance man and | 


the Coney Island housewife who, 
like 


millions of plain Americans - 
all over the nation, are caught in 
_ the ight squeeze of the war econo- 
5 ol ’s price-and-profit pincer. 
* 
‘THE WORKER spoke to scores | 
ple on the streets, 
America’s biggest city, ques- 
tioned them closely, about prices 


t price con- | 
Many of ‘them 


and suspicious’ at. a the kebor leaders he has read about 


0 them respond strongly 


“price control” program that has 
‘controlled no prices and pegged 
their wages in a deep freeze, 

But all of them are angry. All 
when 
you talk to them about price roll- 
backs. And all of them are look- 
ing for leadership in a battle for 
real control over profiteering, 

* 

THE BUS DRIVER put it this 
way, “They finally. got a ceasefire 
in Korea. Why don’t they give us 
a cease-fire here in America too? 
Why don’t they stop blasting away 
at our pocketbooks?” 


The gas maintenance man said: 
‘If a business operated the way 
we have to operate on our bud- 
get, it would. be bankrupt in a 
month. I don’t know what they're’ 
figuring down in- Washington, but 
I know there’s none of those poli- 
ticians can live on the wages I 
bring home, the way prices have 


been sinve this Korean thing start- 
ed. Rollback? Sure—but nobody’ s 


talking about that” (+ 
“He meant! Truman ‘wasn't, ‘and 


in the headlines weren't. But he 
was talking abowt it and so are 
millions of others in the U. S. Some’ 
of them, like the Coney Island’ 
women ‘in the Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High Cost of 
Living, are doing something about 
it. Youll hear more about them 
further along in this series. 


What he and many others 
‘meant: was that none of the per- 
sons they look to for leadership 
are doing anything about it. 

+ 

OFF THE STREET, in the of- 
fice of a trade union leader, there 
was grimness and a trace of angry 
desperation. This man isn’t a Com- 
munist or even a left-winger but 
he is an honest official of a mili- 
tant local union. He said: “John/"* 
L. Lewis has the right idea. Tru- 
man’s price-controls are phony. 
sucked into a smokescreen for noth- 
ing but wage-freezes. I say let's 
get rid of al! the controls and 
we'll battle it out for higher —— 


hin. But 


hall, a group of rank-and-file work- 
ers | listened carefully to the propo- 
sition—not knowing, of course, that 
it had been expressed by one of 
their. officials—and gravely shook 
their heads No. 


“How would that help?” said 
one. “Sure, we need a wage in- 
crease. The wage-freeze is no 
good. But without price controls! 
—real ones, I mean—the wage in- 
crease will be gone in six months.” 

“It’s foolish,” said another. “It's 
like giving up half the fight. The 
price control they have now—it 
doesn’t mean a thing, so nobody’s 
doing much about it. But let the 
unions come out and throw their 
weight behind rollbacks—they'll see 
vin people stand up and take no- 


* 

THE WORD was reliback. You 
had to dig for it, but the response 
was there. That is what the peo- 

for—that, and the 
dership to fight for it. 

Up'to now, ‘that leadership has. 
been by. groups of valiant 


housewives who have ment-< 


to carry the brunt of the fight to 
put food on the table, 


In Olean, N. Y., this week, a 
single housewife strode the main 
street with an angry picket sign. 
The whole town cheered her call 
for rollbacks. 

In Newark, N. J., a group of 
|women called “We, the Consum- 
ers” demanded vrollbacks—and the 
City Commission had to give them 
a respectful hearing. 

In Coney Island the women 
have formed a Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High Cost of 
Living. This week they put up 
tables in the streets and a 
warm response for rollback peti- 
tions. 

They are the leaders—but they 
are the first to tell you they aren't 
enough. 

In Monday’s Daily Worker we'll 
tell you more about the Coney Is- 
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Wang Hse-Chang (right) was a former hired farm hand in 
Fenghsien County, Hopei Province. He is pictured in town buying 
fruits and candy for the spring festival. 


Licked by Land 
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China's Yearly Famine 


Peasants near Peking thresh a bumper grain harvest. China still lacks sufficient farm machin- 


Order Forcible 


Evacuation of 
Maylay Families 


| SINGAPORE. 
THE BIGGEST forcible evac”- 
lation of Malayan people ever un- 


dertaken by the British authorities 
was announced here. 


of Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma- 
\laya, where 1,200 families, com- 
prising 10,000 people, are to be 
uprooted at a rate of 160 families 
daily. | 

The area stretches for several 
miles and in its midst lies the vil- 
lage of Segambut, center of a 


try. The townspeople are being 
moved out by’ officials called “re- 
settlement officers,” accompanied 
by police and the first battalion of 
the Suffolk regiment. 

Families of Segambut are sent 
to Jinjang where they will live 


behind barbed wire. 


> 


Reform 


PEKING. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese ‘people now have enough to 
eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus of 34 million tons of grain. 
For a country where millions of people starved to death every year, the achievement is 


impressive. 

Land reform was the answer. 
For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the) 
remaining will have theirs by the 
spring of 1952. 
feudal rule the peasants had to pastures. 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their 
crops to the landlords. That has | 
all ended and a great productive | 
force has been released. 


stalks and mud. 
. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


tain area in North China before ways were laid; rail freight speed 
the land reform, for example, one| was upped from three to 16 miles | 
would have seen the trees stripped |an hour; freight rates were reduced | 
of leaves. The people had stripped | twice during the past eight months. | 
ithe trees for food. Today flocks | 
During the past 3,000 years of of cattle and sheep graze in the | grain 

New brick homes have 
replaced the huts made of sorghum | 


The peasants sell their excess 
to village cooperatives, 
which, in turn, dispose of the grain 
stocks to the state or exchange for 
cloth, soap, cigarettes, household 
goods, farm implements and fertil- 


took |izer. Big items in this trade re- 


The freed peasants have played ‘drastic steps to ensure the nation’s|cently are window glass to replace 


face of the countryside. 


ne em me ee 


an important part in changing the food supply. Transport from the 
If one farms to the cities was routed. Six- 
visited the isolated Taihang moun- teen hundred miles of new rail- 


the -paper windows in the farm 
huts and silk, cotton and wool 
cloth. In North China, for in- 


‘British Quakers to Visit Soviet 


See Trip as Fostering World Peace 


(By Allied Labor News) LONDON 

SEVEN QUAKERS; members of the Society of Friends, are 
to visit the Soviet Union for a two-week stay at the invitation of 
the Soviet Peace Committee. 

The mission includes Kathleen Lonsdale, chemistry professor 
at the University of London;, Paul S. Cadbury, managing director 
at the big chocolate firm of Cadbury Bros.; Secretary Gerald Bailey 
and Chairman B. Leslie Metcalf of the Quakers’ East-West Rela- 


tions Committee; Frank Edmead of the Manchester Guardian; and 


E. Mildred Creak. : 

Major purpose of the visit, the Society of Friends said, is to 
help foster good will between the peoples of the USSR and Great 
liritain and to help strengthen prospects of world peace through 
east-west understanding. ; 


stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were 
sold in 1947. By 1950, this had 
jumped to 9,020,000 bolts. 


* 
ANOTHER government project 
has been flood control to guaran- 


‘been checked, and in 1950 only 


water conservation program added 


and dams. 


It is taking place in the suburb) 


thriving pottery and sawmill indus- | 


tee farm production. Floods have} 


the Huai River overflowed. The! 


nearly 500,000 acres to China's 
farmland. Today, more than five 
million people are engaged. in 
flood control, dredging rivers, re- 
pairing dikes, or building canals 


China’s recent offer of one mil- 


“The + sang are not political people,” Bailey: told a press 
conference here. “We have no Communists.in our ranks, either 
open or concealed, The only idea behind our visit is that we want 
to promote peace, stave off the immeasurable evil of a third world 

9) tiwer, .. . It-is not inappropriate that* sincéjetr purpose in: going 

| ‘is the ‘promotion! of ‘peace, lour hogtt:#hould be the Soviet Peace 


ge 
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lion tons of grain to India marks 
the ‘brilliant success of the Chinese 
people in licking the age-old prob- 
lem of! hunger and _ starvation. 
From ‘nos on it is not a question 


of how to get enough to eat! but}%; 


of how to eat better. ie 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
WHAT IS IT LIKE in a 


WHAT THE NEW APARTMENTS — 
ARE LIKE IN MOSCOW TODAY 


They’re usually 4 or 5 rooms. Kitchens are 
modern, play areas are equipped for kids. 


MOSCOW, USSR 
Moscow apartment? Since I 


live in one and have visited others, I can tell you. They usually 
have two, three, sometimes four rooms, but right off you 


have to add one room to the total 
‘because they don’t include the 
spacious kitchen when describing 
‘a flat here. | 


Starting with the outside you'll 
‘almost always find white curtains, 
usually with fine lace work, on the 
‘windows. Invariably there will be 
‘plants and flower pots in the win- 
dows, sometimes ivy climbing 
around. The windows themselves 
‘are always double. Having spent 
‘a winter in Moscow we realize how 
‘useful that it. Just before the cold | 
weather sets in, youll see them 
‘puttying up the windows; but you 
can still get plenty of fresh air 
‘from the “fortachka” or small win-| 
dow that opens out on hinges. 

Characteristic are the individual 


balconies or verandas for 
‘apartment. Walk down a_ busy 
shopping street like Petrovka and. 
‘youll see some one sitting out on 
his balcony reading a book while 
‘teuaffic and streams of people pass 
by down below. Green plants and | 
lowers grow on many of these bal- 
conies. 


* 


a 


THE FIRST THOUGHT they 
have here when designing living| 
quarters is the children; so youll 
find that every apartment house 
has a courtyard equipped as a 


| | 
playground. There you have sand- 


piles for the tots, see-saws, swings, 
parallel bars, sometimes a basket- 
ball court. 


Central steam heating, electric- 


lity and gas came to Soviet cities! 


‘only with the five-year plans which 
I started in 1928. Even now, new 


natural gas sources are being ex- 
panded to bring gas to homes 
matter, inside toilets with modern 
plumbing are something that came 
only after the revolution. The 
bathroom with shower, bath and 
sink is separate from the compart- 
ment with the toilet. 


kitchen floor because it’s tile, as 
are its walls and the floors and 
ee of the bathroom and toilet. 


* 


| NEW HOUSES are built with 
‘incinerators or a small chute down 
‘which you throw the garbage. That 
‘rumble you hear in the yard is the 
‘big green truck with the enclosed 
‘circular top and sliding door, which 
‘collects the garbage. 

| When-you get off the self-ser- 
vice elevator om our floor you enter 


' 
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the apartment through the front 
door. In the kitchen there’s a bacl 
door opening on another hallway 
down the house. 


Furniture is usually more elab- 
orately designed than the styles 
that have been developed in 
Sweden and Finland. There’s 
much emphasis on complete bed- 
room, living room, dining room 
sets, with fancy dressing tables 
and large mirrors, also elaborate 
buffets and serving tables. 


Prints by old Russian painters 
and modern Soviet artists are in- 
expensive and you see them in all 
apartments; also delightful fairy- 
tale scenes in the -children’s 
rooms. Equisite handicraft paint- 
ing and carving decorate the cig- 
arette boxes and vases you" see 
around, 

* 

FISHBOWLS with tiny “"gu- 
pies, goldfish and dozens of 
varieties I had never heard of are 
very common. Of dogs you see 
wire-haired terriers, scotties, 
French poodles, German police 


dogs and many which can’t boast 


any pedigree. The cat sunning 
itself in the window is often a 
Siberian breed with a bushy tail, 
looking a little’ like Persians. The 
kids have all sorts of odd pets in- 
cluding rabbits, frogs, white mice, 
and ground hogs. 


The two types of Soviet re- 
frigerator you see around are a 
small but’ yery adequate model 
and a huge, deluxe type put out 
by the Stalin Auto Works. 


What impresses a_ foreigner 


‘which never had them. For that| above all is that the entire apart- 


ment, with gas and electricity 
thrown in costs the Soviet citizen 
30, 50, 70 rubles a month, or 
about three to five percent of one 
person's wages. 

More and more workers have 


You don't need linoleum on our) 


moved into modern apartments 
right near their factories—they've 
been built by the factory adminis- 
tration—the trade unions saw to 
that. 


REJECT WAGE OFFER 

LONG BEACH, Calif. (FP).— 
Failure of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. to agree to retroactive pay 
was behind the overwhelming re- 
jection of its latest wage offer by 


‘Auto Workers (CIQO).° 


2 “eA new: apartumeitt ob; Ghistye:Prudyly- in Moseows:! 


members of Local 148, United 
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A Letter From Trenton Jail . 


“Because there are people like you who are helping us get F 
our freedom,” Collis English has written to a member of District fF 4 
65, Distributive Workers Union, “we know that not only will we 
English and Ralph Cooper are the two 
members of the Trenton Six who were convicted on-a frameup 


be free, but others also.” 


@_ charge. 


English wrote, in a letter made public yesterday by the Civil 


Rights Congress: 


“Dear Friend: 


I am very pleased to hear from, you and to : 
know that there are people like you. .. . Because there are people | 
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CITY COUNCIL PASSES PHONY 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


: 2 have opened their Cjty Council 
| {| Presidential 


election campaign 


with cynical gesturing on price 


Ss a8 
RS: a 


like you who are helping us get our freedom, we know that not 


only will we be free, but others also. 


In that way we will be 


able to protect our laws, and keep them for future generations. 
Generations which will love our country as we love it now. 

% “So I am very proud to be an American and proud to have 
™ tought for this country that I love. There may be some way that 
+ people will come to understand our race, and other races of people. 
| I thank you and others very much for writing, and hope to hear 


from you as often as you are able to write. 
It is good to know that there are people who still 


lot of courage. 


believe in us, and believe that all men are equal. 


“So I close now. 


ENGLISH 


May God bless you. 


“COLLIS ENGLISH.” 


\ 


Your letters gave us a 


COOPER . 


“4 control. 


Fearful of public resent- 
ment ovér the 3 percent sales tax 
jand politically shrewd encugh to 
‘recognize the mass discontent over 
high prices and gouging, the Dem- 
ocrats made _ vote-catching bids 
with a price stabilization | bill 
lunanimously adopted by the City 
Council. 

' The bill, sponsored by Acting 
Council President Joseph T. Shar- 
ikey, the Democratic candidate for 
‘President in November, and Coun- 
cilman Earl Brown, sets up local 
'price control at current levels. 
the Labor 


| _. 'Spurnin g American 


- WOMAN DOCTOR DEFIES UN-AMERICANS ON PEACE 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
House Un - American Com- 
mittee .is trying to make the 
word “peace” subversive, Dr. 
Ruth Bleies, chairman of the 
Maryland Committee for Peace, 
told the witchhunting inquisitors 
yesterday. 

The Un-American Committee 
is in the second: week of its 
drive against the peace and 
progressive movement of Balti- 
more. 

A practicing physician who 
graduated from the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia 
_only two years ag, Dr. Bleier 


Baltimoreans Rebuff Witchhunters 


held her own under the bludge- 
oning of committee counsel 
Frank Tavenner and Rep. Fran- 
cis Walter (D-Pa), a Truman 
stalwart. 

When she explained that the 
committee had no membership 
other than those shown on its 
letterhead, Tavenner cut in sar- 
castically, “This is rather novel— 
an organization without mem- 
bers, a skeleton without bones.” 

“The bones,” the young doc- 
tor replied, “comprise all ,those 
thousands of people in Balti- 
more who have spoken out for 
peace.” 


Harold Buchman,  co-chair- 
man of the Progressive Party of 
Maryland, told the Un-Ameri- 
cans under questioning that he 
had distributed copies of the 
dissenting opinion of Justice 
Hugo Black in the case of the 
11 Communist leaders. The 
Progressive Party leader had de- 
scribed Black’s dissent as in the 
tradition of Justices Hughes, 
Holmes, Brandeis and Stone. 

“You have slandered some 
great Americans by linking their 
names with that of Black,” said 
Rep. Walter. 

Today the committee called 


ee 


a “friendly” witness, Mary Stall- 
cup Markward who was ex- 
pelled from the Communist 
Party in February as FBI Op- 
erator T50. 

In  drevious testimony before 
the committee in executive ses- 
sion, Mrs. Markward gave the 
Un-Americans abovt 200 names 
of Washington and Baltimore 
progressives whom. she _ de- 
scribed as Communists. Last 

' Friday the committee released 
her testimony to the press and 
over the weekenr local news- 
papers had a field day publish- 
ing the list on the basis of the 
unsubstantiated cherges of ‘this 
__ Stoolpigeon. 


HARLEM TENANTS FIGHT MOVES TO INCREASE RENTS 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 

Harlem landlords are trying 
to sneak through rent increases 
during summer vactions, but 
many tenants are organizing and 
beating them back, it was 
learned yesterday. 


William Stanley, of the Har- 
lem Tenants and ‘Consumers — 


_—_—_—-- ee eer — ——EEE ———EEEee 


Council cited several cases 
where the landlord crying hard- 
ship has drawn fancy itemized 
list of expenditures claiming fail- 
to make the net profit autho- 
rized by state law. 


At 121 W. 115 St. the land- 
lord told the Temporary State 
Rent ‘Commission $663. 28 was 
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In Loving Memory 
of 


SYLVIA ROSNER 
Dear Mother and Wife 


Died June 20th, 1951 at 32 years of age 
With heartfelt thanks to the many friends who were 
with us in those days of sorrow 


ee 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


Opticians and Optometrists 


a SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


- Hair Forever! rFfamous experts re- 
8 move unwanted hair permanently trom 
8 face, or body. Privacy. Sensational 
8 new methods. Quick results. Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 


5 
: 
5» Suites 1101-1102 @ £&O 3-4218 


Florists 
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SFLOWERS: 


S4ND FRUIT BASKETS © 
> Delivered Anywhere @ 
a 


ROBERT RAVEN, 
© GR 3-8357 


—— 


Insurance 


JACK R. 


KY 


All Linas of insurance tnclading sato- 
mobile, fire. life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


fd Seed 
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UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


: Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only OUvlfice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


~ Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 


SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Flowers 


—- 


Records 


LONG PLAYING 33::: 
tt White for L P Catologve * 


RECORDS 
ARGEE MUSIC CORP 


121 Lexington Ave. (ot 28St) N.Y.16 *LE.2-4794+ ji 


Restaurants 


Bet. 12 and Is Sta. — GR 17-3444 
@. Quality Chinese Food ® 
Specia! Attention te Parties & Banquets 


KAVK AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 Eagy Mth Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 
_an@ AMERICAN DISHES 
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paid for janitorial supplies. But 
in their rebuttal the tenants de- 
clared the building “is mopped 
only once a week. The same 
bucket and mop has been used 
for a period of years. Allowing 
for a liberal usage of one large 
box of soap powder per month, 
two brooms per year, and two 
mops per year a total expendi- 


ture of $10 was made for the | 


year.” 

Tuesday morning the 17 ten- 
ants of 28 W. 131 St. hailed 
landlords McDougald and Mais 
into court for Jack of hot water. 


Meanwhile the landlords want | 


an increase, though the law 
Says increases are given only 
if essential services are main- 
tained. 


The tenants’ rebuttal charges | 


that stoves, hall lights, ice boxes, | 


ceilings, wal's, electric fixtures, 
tubs, windows, sash ocrds all are 
in need of repair. 

Another example of tenant 
strength through organization is 
‘shown by the 129 families of 
419 W. 128 St. and 41 Con- 
vent Ave. where the Lew Cor- 
poration is crying for more 
money, by citing mythical “re- 
pairs, replacements and im- 
provements.” 

The tenants of the Harlem 
Council make out report sheets 


that show the conditions of their 
apartments. A glance at a score 
or so of them showed al! man- 
ner of repairs needed. 


“When the landlords ask an 
increase we demand all receipts 
and proofs of expenditures,” 
Stanley said. “If the law were 
strictly obeyed no landlord im 
Harlem would get an increase,” 


he added. 


Stan'ey urged tenants in Har- 


UPHOLD TV FIRINGS 
WASHINGTON (FP). The 
NLRB has approved the firing of 
nine technicians because they dis- 
tributed handbills attacking the 


: quality of their employers tele-| 


vision broadcasts. They are mem- 
bers of Local. 1229, International 
eae ih Pat ihe Workers, 
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lem to “organize your houses, 
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Party candidate Clifford F. Me- 
Avoy’s appeal for a rollback law, 
and effective only «-hen and if 
Congress adopts federal price *con- 
trol, the Sharkey measure is a 
spurious attempt to make hay of 
the pecple’s plight. 

* 

THE BILL has no force of law 
without federal control, though 
such local legislation is constitu- 
tional. As if to explain away his 
refusal to demand independent 
price control statutes, operative on 
New York City levels, Sharkey 
assailed Congress for failing to 
act. 


His gesture, however, is exnosed 
‘as demagogic platitudes in the 
light of continued price spirals 
and the inability or refusal by the 
Department #f Markets to act 
against wholesale price gouging 
of milk, butter and eggs in local 
markets. 


The Sharkey bill would main- 
tain prices of these vital food items 
at present levels which are from 
18 to 31 percent higher than in 


July, 1950, when the Korean war 


broke out. 


It was Sharkey, the voters will 
recall, who voted to saddle low- 
income consumers with an addi- 


tional $20,000,000 annual. sales 


‘tax last April. 


lave your eyes 

eitamined oy 8 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 


join the Council and fight these | 


attempted steads. 
conditions are five times as bad 
as they were in 1946, why pay 
more for less?” . 


TT - 


Our living | 


| 89-08—164 St. 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


(N QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service ; 
tyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


O ptometrisi 

(opp. Macy's) Jamaica 
Oper Mon... Wed., Fri.. 9:30 AM te 1 OR 
vue. a. 30 te 4 —- OL %.2R42 


Radio Phanagraphe 
Vector Laboratories 


ti? THIRD AVENUE . GR 38-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


Hi-Fidelity 


J ROSES "A? 


BAR and 
GRILL 
61 WEST 125th ST. 
Big Meals 75¢ 
H,. SUMAY, Mgr. SA 2-9898 


owe _ 


~— 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


‘HOT-COLD. Low rent apartment 2% to! 
3 rooms desperately needed. Inter-racial 
couple. Call UL 17-7531. 


HARD working sister and brother need 
three-room low rent apt. Manhattan. 
Box @01, The Worker. 


ROOM TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


sunny room, all improvements. 
N. Y. Solomon, MU 6- 


—— 


LARGE, 
165 E. 3ist St.., 
8263, Apt. 4-A. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


YOUNG man seeks part-time job, also 
weekends. Write Box 300, The Worker. 


me 


———_—, 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated pest by Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. $74.95. 
Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand Dist. 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). 
3-7819. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER ‘FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. “Porget the alarm clock!-—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food | 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children %*% | 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon | 
321 J 2. 


ee 


RESORTS 
FAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 


facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires, 
informal dancing, excellent food. $35.00 


fersonville 74-W. Booklet. 


AVANTI FARM, Ulster sr Park, New York. 
Restful Resort. for recuperation and 
vacation. Jewish-American cooking. $28 
per week. Write or call 591-M3. 


A 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO ) REPAIR, 


tubes, batteries. Cut-rate. 


hird floor. 


able, tires, 
253 W. GSth St. 
7-254. 


143 
GR. | 


| 


| 


weekly. Special family rates. Call Jet- | 


aS! 


LITT * AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 
shop, and general auto repairs, reason- 


Litt, TR, 


‘Classified Ads 


4 
wal in ciitincanies en enen citiaianienen un exer anenan trdbeian doen tn dedans ditabntnimatien niatiins 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, 'anvy- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


(Upholstery) 


— 


— 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home Reasonabie Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered. Com- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 
8~-7887 


TRAVEL 


—_ 


.PLEASE take couple, will share expenses, 


pleasant experiences, if driving to Tan- 
glewood or interesting places weekends. 
Call CH 2-7934. 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


MAN with Station Wagon, REY daily 
trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
Passengers. Reasonable. Dependablé. Call 
Bob, UL 74-8143. 


oo | 


TEUCKS FUR SIRE 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


ete. 2 eee 


| JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE on Sebi! on 
will return on or about the 15th of July. 


———_—_— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN-ADVANCE 


RATES: 
Daily per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 
1 imsertion ....40c 
3 consec. insert 30c 
7 consec. ivsert 25c 
(For Commercial Ads) 

Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at 1 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
| Previews Wednesday at 6 p.m. 


el 


-RESTAURAN’ 


fhe oest auc «arg- 
est sciertion af ‘™- 
aul 


ano cock t wines , 


___ sages were 25 to 1 in favor of the 
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OF MESSAGES ON BROYLES VETO 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Gov. Stevenson’s veto of the 
Broyles thought-control bill this week brought a, flood of 
congratulatory messages indicating the great breadth of the 


sentiment against this type of vi- 
cious “anti-communist” legislation. | 
The Governor said that the mes- 


vana, minister of the First Metho- 
dist Church. | 


“Your veto has encouraged me 


veto. In a seven-pge memoran-|: - - as a teacher who wants to 
dum, the Governor issued brief help young people to ask unex- 
quotes from the letters which pected questions and look for the 
came from clergymen, labor lead-|answers. —Nancy Gossage, Evans- 
ers, educators, professional people|on Township High School. 
and from many organizations. * 
* .| “IT IS indeed gratifying to find 
AMONG the communications|a public official in these days who 
were: has the intestinal fortitude and in- 
“It took a kind of political cour-'tegrity to resist the encroachment 


NEW JERSEY 


REVEALS FLOOD 


Blast Ban on 


To Europe 


' CHICAGO.—The membership 


sage.”—Mrs. R. S. Van de Woe-| of UE Local 1150 this week con- 


styne, Chicago, public affairs di- 
rector, Young. Women’s Christian 
Association. 


| 


demned the U. S. State Depart- 
ment for its refusal to grant a 


“The action of groups which} passport to the local's delegate to 


encouraged the passage of this bill 
distressed me both professionally 
and personally.”—Miss Marion IL. 
Allen, former president of the Il- 
linois State Association for Child- 


hood Education. ‘ 


AMONG those who sent similar 
messages were: 
Robert M. Strozier, 


dean of students, | 
University of Chicago; J. Walter Malone, | 


' 


Europe, Ernest Judth, chief stew- 
ard at the Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Judth had been elected as a 
member of a trade union survey 
delegation whicly was to tour 
countries abroad at the invitation 
of the leading trade unions of 
Europe. | 

In a dramatic speech to the local 


Decatur, president of James Millikin Uni-/ membership meeting, Judth de- 


versity; Mrs. William H. Newberry, Alton; 


D. R. Blodgett, superintendent of Jack-| clared: 


sonville Public Schodls; Mrs. 


Arthur W./ 


age that is rare. . 


. ~gRobert Ross,|upon the inalienable rights of the 


Olian Advertising Company, Chi-'people.”—Raymond Dennis, exec- 


cago. 
“Reasoned opinion supports 


utive board, District 3, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and 


your veto, and popular opinion 


will do so later, if not already.”—| 


Edward J. Murphy, Springfield. 

“While we are certainly opposed 
to communism, it has seemed to 
many of wus that this bill was not 
the way to combat it."—Rev. Stan- 
ley P. Wiese, minister, Methodist 
Church, Mason City. 

“Many of us are appreciative of 
the courage it requires to oppose 


Smelter Workers. 


“We regard the Broyles Bill as GOV. STEVENSON 


eu 
another example of the hysteria can still keep the longer view of | tary. 


being propagandated by the pro-|the values our democracy.”—Mrs. 
moters to draw the attention of | Virginia Gaelzer, president, League 
the American voters from vital|of Women Voters, Highland Park. 
economic issues by a pseudo-| “At the Synod of Illinois of the 
patriotic parade."—James H. An-| Presbyterian Church, USA, I have 
drews, Andrews & Andrews, at-|the privilege to speak against this 
torneys, Kewanee. unnecessary bill and it was voted 
* accordingly."—The Rev. Joseph H. 


such undemocratic measures in the; “ADHERENCE to our funda-!Connolly, Robinson, Minister of 


face of the unreasonable position 
taken by the so-called patriotic or- 
ganizations.” — Charlotte Meyer, 
elementary school supervisor, De- 
catur. 


mental standards of civil liberties|the FirstsPresbyterian Church. 
and the reinforcement of individ- * 

ual liberty are of transcendent im-| “MY SERMON this Sunday will 
portance in this era of mass hys-|commend you.”—The Rev. Harold 
teria, —Max Swiren, attorney, Chi-| Wilke, Chicago, pastor of St. Pas- 


Clevenger, Champaign; the Rev. 
Grummon, Pirst Methodist 

Springfield; F: H. Shuman, 

Whiteside County Farm Bureau; Charles 
©. Parker, attorney, Chicago; Methodist 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee: Dr. James G. 
Miller, chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, U. of C.; 
Chicago; 


‘CIO; Ellen Lund, secretary, on behalf of 
ithe Chicago Chapter of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action. 

Also: Rabbi Morton M. Berman, Temple 
Isaiah Israel, Chicago; Mrs. Sanger Schul- 
mann, Chicago school teacher; Agnes J. 
Holmes on behalf of the executive board 
of the Chicago Area Association for 
Childhood Education; Russell W. Ballard, 
Hull House, Chicago; J. Howell Atwood, 


Chicago Industrial Union Council, | 


A. Ray! 
Church, 
Morrison, | 


; 


Frank L. Salzberger, | 
Michae] Mann, executive secre-' 


Knox College, Galesburg, president of the 


Midwest Sociological Virgil J. 
Vogel, Chicago school teacher; the Rev. 
Carl D. Soule, Chicago, secretary for dis- 
trict and subé@istrict conferences, Commis- 
sion on World Peacc of the Methodist 
Church; Jake H. Bennison, Chicago, 


Society: 


cil. ' 
Also: Dr. Pranklin C. McLean and Dr. 
Helen V. McLean, Chicago; Bernard A. 


“As the Department of Ameri- | cago. | 
canism officer of the Veterans of; “On behalt of the members of 
Foreign Wars, and a member of/|the United Steel Workers and my- | 
the Civil Rights Committee of the self . . 
Chicago Bar Association, may I your courageous action.” — Ray-' 
commend you on ‘your vote.”—|mond Sarocco, Harvey, subdistrict: 
CLarles S$. Dougherty, judge, Mu-| director. 
nicipal Court of Chicago. “In these days of so much anti- 

+ ‘communist hysteria, it is gratifying 


. our great appreciation of | 


“LIBERTY - loving ‘citizens of|t0 see that some of our leaders 


re- ; 
search director, Retall Clerks Joint Coun-| protest campalg") 


and | Widen, DDS, Chicago: Mare A. Law, 
| Chieago; George L. Perkins, M.D., Chi-| 
_cago; Northside Bert. Roller chapter, 
“vy 1]]| American Veterans Committee, Chicago; 
Your courageous action will Florence F. and Joseph R. Bohrer, Bloom- 
help allay the wild hysteria which | ington; John A. Lapp, president, City 


is inciting so many of our peo-|ClU», Chicago, Samuel Laderman, presi- 


ltor of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Reformed Church. 


’ 


‘ : dent, Internationa] Chemica] Workers 
ple."—The Rev. Ralph Hall Collis, 


Union, Local 241, AFL, Chicago; Dick 
Chicago, minister of Lake View Myer, Chicago, chairman of Independent 
Methodist Church. 


Voters of Illinois; Robert F.-FPuchs, attor- 
“The air is cleaner and better Rockford; Thomas F. Dunn, Jr., Oak 


Park, member of the Sons of the Amer- 
to breathe since your veto mes-!ican Revolution. 


>» 


this country will applaud... .”— 
Harry M. Fisher, judge, Circuit 
Court of Cook County. 

“. « « Evidence of your. . 
adherence to liberal values.”"—Jay 
W Jensen, School of Journalism, | 
University of Illinois | 

“As the brickbats are thrown, 
remember that one of your dis- 
tinguished predecessors, John 
Peter Altgeld, received a vicious | 
attack on the pardons of the Hay- 


: : & 
market group, but his reputation 
today is immense for his courage- Gi 0 
ous and honest decision. "—Walter | 


Johnson, Department of History,’ 
University of Chicago. 

“. » « An act of statesmanship.” 
ag Robert J. Havighurst, U. of 


To Raise 


By ART SHIELDS 


$50,000 


PITTSBURGH.—The witchhunting Judge Michael A. 


manno down once on the bail is- 


It slapped, him down again the 
ollowing October, when “it or- 
dered a Pittsburgh court padlock 
taken off the headquarters of the 
Communist Party which Mus-! 
manno had personally raided. 

Another slap down came last 
month when the Supreme Court 
voided two of Musmanno’s con- 
tempt citations against 
Schlesinger, defense attorney in the 
“sedition” trial. 


Neison’s 


said. 


jing a woman citizen from the Al-| 


Hymen | 


“I'm sure that if I had a gun 
on my shoulder and a uniform on 
my back, there would be no ques- 
tion about my going to Europe. 


“But my passport has been re- | 


fused because I am a peace-loving 
man who wants to go to Europe 


to see if there is anything that can 
be done to promote peace between 
the peoples of Europe and the 
United States.” 


* 


THE LOCAL sent a strong pro- 
test to the Passport Division, de- 
manding that it reverse its action. 
It was also decided to carry on a 
among the rest 
of the locals membership in the 
shops. 

The U. S. delegation included 
CIO, AFL and independent union- 
ists, many of them rank-and-filers. 
The UE local pointed out that 
this marks a departure from many 
previous trade union delegations 
from this country which were 


ney, Chicago: Jerome J. Downey, attorney, | Mainly manned by the ‘big wheels 


in the labor movement. 
The local protested that its 


‘members were being denied the 


opportunity to receive a first-hand 
sue last September. | Pp y 


Witchhunters Seek: 


report on workers shop and living 
conditions in other countries. 
“We can only:-view the denial 
of this right by the Washington 
Passport division as an infringe- 
ment of our civil rights and free- 
dom of expression, a statement 


by the local declared. 


Cyclops Walkout Ends 
BRIDGEVILLE, Pa.—A three- 


The judge’s ac- week strike at Universal-Cyclops 

tion was “detestable,” the court; Stee] Corp. against speedup ended 
And in March, 1950, the court with the return to their jobs of the 

ldenounced Musmanno for expel-| 2,200 production workers. 


A union membership meeting 


UE Delegate 


* 


Musmanno needed headlines badly last week. The papers legheny County grand jury on the|approved the recommendation of 


| a) allegation of Matt Cvetic, the la-|CIO United Steelworkers District 
_. “THE PEOPLE are as much had been GthePen, a poor play sid his campaign for the Dem- bor spy, that she was a “Commu-) 16 Director John F. Murray to ac- 
in need of protection from the ocratic nomination for the State 


B; a 


* i. j i 4 e : qs ; 
- +>: 0cRey. Francis W. Samuelson, Ha; courts 


breast-beating phony patriots as Supreme Court bench. So the 


they are from the communists’— : 
Floyd E. Thompson, attorney, Chi- judge demanded that Steve Nel- 


cago. 
“At our state convention, many Whom he charged with “sedition 
of our members were so concerned last year, put up $50,000 bail— 
about this bill and others of its or go back to prison. 
yee that we added to our legisla- That made the headlines in the 
program an item stating -op- 
position to legislation restricting erst and Scripps Howard and 


democratic rights of freedom of Paul Block papers of Pittsburgh. 


speech, press and thought."—Mrs.. Musmanno’s persecution of a 
Emory L. Kemp, president, Illi- badly crippled man, who can’t pos- 
nois State Division, American As- 'sibly travel, appears to have been 
sociation of University Women. ‘received coldly by the public, how- 
“The Social Action Department ever. 
of the Galesburg Council of Nelson is now under $10,000 
Churches, enthusiastically ap- bail, while he slowly recuperates 
proves your veto of the. trans- from an automobile accident in 
parently un-American Broyles Philadelphia with steel pins in a. 
Bill.”"—The Rev. Alan Jenkins, badly fractured leg. He is also 
Galesburg, minister of the Central suffering from a smashed knee cap 


~ Congregational Church, chairman.'and four other fractures and some 


: * ‘internal injuries. 

“YOUR comment is the very * | 
heart of our present problem, NELSON was severed from the 
when you say,- “We cannot sup- “sedition” case last May after the 
press thought and expression and accident, while the trial continues 
a the freedoms guaranteed against Andy Onda and Jim Dol-) 

y the Bill of Rights’."—The Rev. sen, his co-defendants. 
Morgan Williams. Kankakee, min- | The $10,000 bonds were set last 
ister, First Methodist Church. ‘year by the order of the same Su- 

“I prayed ‘that you would veto preme Court to which Musmanno 
it. I think it was a vicious piece aspires, | Musmanno loudly pro-' 


y» the..pri- 


_ of legislation that could have: been :tested at:the time. | 


>. 
" - 


as thought. control,”—The. sired. a 


son, injured Communist leader, 


llesinger, then asked the State Su- che brutal treatment. he’ seceivedt 


son key when Communists or other nist.” 
peace advocates are arrested. So’ 
Musmanno had Nelson’s bail set praised Mussolini’s gangsters when| 
at $100,000 when he had the Com- he was testifying against Onda, 


icept the company’s offer to rein- 
This is the same Musmanno who state three electric furnacemen 


who had originally been fired for 
refusing to carry out job assign- 


munist leader arrested for oppos- Dolsen and Nelson in the “sedition”| ments which represented a speeéd- 


ing the Korean war last August. trial last’ spring. 


That. was an utterly prohibitive * . 
figure. It meant that Nelson had) ATTORNEY SCHLESINGER 


up. The three are to go back on 
the dispited work schedule, with 
their greivance to be acted on 


to stay in jail until bail was re- asked the court in a formal peti-jaccording to the usuai contract 


tion last week to throw out the 


, illegal “sedition” charges against 
When Nelson appealed two of + The charges were:made by 


Musmanno’s fellow judges cut the the spy, Matt Cvetic, for the ap- 
bonds to $50,000. That was still parent purpose of disrupting the 
a prohibitive figure, however. “sedition” trial defense, 


Nelson's attorney, Sch- Schlesinger’s petition described 


duced. 


preme Court to enforce the U.S. in prison the night he was arrested, 


Constitution’s guarantees of rea-! when his shirt was ripped, his chest 


sonable” bail. And the sum of 
$10,000 was fixed over Musmanno’s a bruised and he — knocked 


procedure. An additional an- 
nealer, however, is to work with 
them, 

The local had previously turned 
down an offer by the corporation 
to reinstate the three subject to 
a suspension of five days, although 
recommended by a staff repre- 
sentative of the union. 

The company is engaged in the 
production of high-alloy steels for 
jet engines. 


protest. That was still too high,| 


but it tuall ised. Md | | | 
‘xow Mme vant te high! PHttSDUFGH Bakers Win 22-Cent 


court to reverse itself and to vio- 

late the Bill of Rights provisions 

by quintupling the bail to $50,000, 
* 


PITTSBURGH. — A five-day 
THE SUPREME COURT has\ trike of 2,000 AFL bakery work- 
not yet given its answer. Rec-|... won them a 15 percent, 22-cent- 
ords, show, however, that it has an-hour increase, retroactive to 
already slapped Musmanno down March I, and a five-day work week, 


four times during his crusades for, with a guarantee of Peer on 


Porat at ...work day. had on @ 
eadlines to help his week of 40° hours’ spread over ‘six 


et ida Aas) Meh Pile! 5) ae 
. The \high - court. slapped Mus-)” ‘The wage ‘hike ‘is abobt' seven 


Hourly Hike and 5-Day Week 


cents over the 10 percent ceiling, 
so it is subject to Wage’ Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval. A wage-re- 
opening clause becomes effective if 
the Board raises the ceiling, as gen- 


erally anticipated. 
«Twenty-four big plants. in the 


city and 12 in adjoining areas sign 


— : +% * 
+. » - - 7 . 
ed the new. Contract. sei ees 


tic 
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Reentered as second class matter 22, 1947, at the post 
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Report Korea Truce Proposals 


- Ask zone on each side of 38th Parallel, withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea and setting up of 
civil administration to status quo at start of war.. 

—See Page 4 


Million Peace Pleas to Truman 


Chicago Congress initiates campaign for real 
peace, plans 100,000 mass meetings and peace 
talks throughout the country. —See Page 4 


Labor Pushes Fight for Controls 


Issue new appeals to unionists to turn the heat 
on Congress for effective price controls as food 
costs continue to mount. —See Page 4 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


NOW FOR THE REAL CURE 
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GLINGH PEACE’ 


UE Asks End of ‘Emergency’ 


CHICAGO.—The fight for peace ,charging the U.S. Supreme Court 


with the subversion of the rights 
“not only of Communists, but of 
all who offend those in power.” 
Said the UE Council, “It was in 
just such decisions as this that com- 
pliant judges in Germany, yield- 
ing to pressure and hysteria. 
smoothed ‘the way for and legal- 
ized Hitler's rise to power, to cru- 
cify the German people and plunge 
the world in blood and sorrow. 


* 

THE THREE-STATE COUN- 
CIL reaffirmed its fair practices 
program, pointing to the increase 
in the attacks on the Negro pco- 
ple since the last District Coun- 
cil meeting three months ago. 


dominated the meeting of the UE 
District Council last weekend, ac- 
cording to reports from UE lead- 
ers returning from the gathering 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 

In an omnibus resolution on 
peace, the council meeting which 
was attended by more than 100 
delegates, demanded that the gov- 
ernment respond to the need and 
desire of the American people “to 
“work and live in peace.” . 

“Some of~the main discussion 
centered around the resolution on 


wages and economic policy which 
detailed the union’s demand for a 


return to a peace economy at 


once. In its peace resolution, the coun- 


cil urged peace in Korea, gradual 
world disarmament, — negotiations 
among the major powers to séttle 


* 

THE U.E. COUNCIL called 
for the rescinding of President 
Truman's emergency powers. and 

urged that “all controls that freeze |outstanding differences, the peace- 

wages and hamper free collective ful co-existence of nations with 

; . be eliminated.” idiffering social and: economic sys- 
am by <a th aagee eevee PEE heetey the: development of foreign 


: -* 
° > 7 * 


_.The:parley 
i . 0h 1 eraemmation of the: Smith | Act; | trade. among : all nations, the -en-} 


ERNEST DE MAIO 
couragement of movements for 
colonial liberation. 

“The pomnagie of our country and 
the security of our people can be 
assured only if we hers enduring 
peace,” the council declared. 


District President Ernest De- 
Maio called for a campaign in all 


UE locals. in this area to imple- 
ment the tesdhrtion on _seenge and 


the wage fight. - 


Urge Postcards to White House 


| 


4 


: 


CHICAGO.—The peace move- 
ment here this week called on 
trade unions and mass organiza- 
tions to launch a campaign to 
clinch the peace in Korea and to 
follow that up. with the cancella- 
tion of the so-called “national emer- 
gency and steps toward a stable 


peace. 

The American Peace Crusade 
leaders here said they would lose 
no time in pu into action the 
program adop by the recent 
nationwide peace congress held in 
this city June 29-July 2. 


to President Truman, urging: (a) a 
settlement in‘ Korea; (b). the end of 


the “national emergency”; (c) the 
initiation by the U.S. of Five- 
Power talks on a permanent peace 

2. A series of vreport- backs” by by 


of forums, “peace teas,” church so- 
cials, community rallies where 
peace congress delegates will speak. 

3. The organizations of peace 


councils: which will allow for the. 


broadest. participation of groups 
of trade unionists, youth, women, 
veterans, members of national 
groups. . 

4. An education campaign in 
the trade unions based on the bul- 
letin, “The Price of Peace or War,” 
prepared by the National Labor 
Conference for Peace. 


* 


ILLINOIS APC LEADERS 
were meeting this week with with 
heads of labor, civic and church 
ajorganizations to secure their co- 
operation in. putting this program 
into effect at once. 

“This is a decisive - moment in 
the cause of peace,” the APC ce- 
clared, “the peace forces have the 
initiative in their hands, as shown 
by the securing of the peace telks 
in Korea... Naw the ‘job is to fol- 


low-through to a complete victory.” .. 


. et? ie 


line: geet copped 
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OF MESSAGES ON BROYLES VETO 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Gov. Stevenson’s veto of the 
Broyles thought-contro! bill this week brought a flood of 
congratulatory messages indicating the great breadth of the 


sentiment against this type of vi- 
cious “anti-communist” legislatifn. 
The Governor said that the mes- 
sages were 25 to 1 in favor of the 
veto. In a seven-pge memoran 
dum, the Governor issued brie. 
quotes from the letters whic: 
came from clergymen, labor lead 
ers, educators, professional people 
and from many organizations. 

* 


the communication: 


AMONG 
were: 

“It took a°kind of political cour- 
age that is rare. . . —Robert Ross 
Olian Advertising Company, Chi 
cago. 

“Reasoned opinion supports 
your veto, and popular opinion 
will do so-later, if not already.”— 
Edward J. Murphy, Springfield. 

“While we are certainly opposed 
to communism, it has seemed to 
many of us that this bill was not 
the way to combat it."—Rev. Stan- 
ley P. Wiese, minister, Methodist 
Church, Mason City. 

“Many of us are appreciative of 
the courage it requires to oppose 
such undemocratic measures in’ the 
face of the unreasonable position 
taken by the so-called patriotic or- 
ganizations.. — Charlotte Meyer, 
elementary school supervisor, De- 
catur. 

“As the Department of Ameri- 
canism officer of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and a member of 


pry minister of the First Metho- 
list Church. 


“Your veto has encouraged me 
. + « aS a teacher who wants to 
ielp young people to ask unex- 
ected questions and look for tue 
nswers. —Nancy Gossage, Evans- 
m Township High School. 
* 


“IT IS indeed gratifying to find 
. public official in these days who 
ias the intestinal fortitude and in- 
egrity to resist the encroachment 
ipon the inalienable rights of the 
eople."-—Raymond Dennis, exec- 
itive board, District 3, Interna- 
ional Union of Mine, Mill and 
smelter Workers. 

“We regard the Broyles Bill as 
another example of the hysteria 
being propagandated by the _pro- 
moters to draw the attention of 
the American voters from vital 
economic issues by a _ pseudo- 
patriotic parade."—James H. An- 
drews, Andrews & Andrews, at- 


torneys, Kewanee, 
. 


“ADHERENCE to our funda- 
mental standards of civil liberties 
and the reinforcement of individ- 
ual liberty are of transcendent im- 
portance in this era of mass hys- 
teria..-—Max Swiren, attorney, Chi- 
cago. 

“On behalf of the members of 
the United Steel Workers and my- 


‘ 


the Civil Rights Committee of the 
Chicago Bar Association, may I 
commend you on your vote. — 
Charles S. Dougherty, judge, Mu- 
nicipal Court of Chicago. 

* 


“LIBERTY - loving citizens 
this country will applaud... ."— 
Harry M. Fisher, judge, Circuit 
Court of Cook County. 

“, . « Evidence of your... 
adherence to liberal values. ’—Jay 
W -Jensen, School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois 

“As the brickbats are thrown, 
remember that one of your dis- 
tinguished predecessors, 
Peter Altgeld, received a vicious 
attack on the pardons of the Hay- 
market group, but his reputation 
today is immense for his courage- 
ous and honest decision.”—Walter 
Johnson, Department of History, 
University of Chicago. 

“, » . An act of statesmanship.” 
Prof. Robert J. Havighutst, U. of 
C 

* 

“THE PEOPLE are as much 
in need of protection from the 
breast-beating phony patriots as 
they are from the communists’— 
Floyd E. Thompson, attorney, Chi- 
cago. 

“At our state convention, many 


of our members were so concerned 


about this bill and others of its 
type that we added to our legisla- 
tive program an item stating op- 
position to legislation restricting 
democratic rights of freedom of 
sneech, press and thought.”—Mrs. 
Emory L. Kemp, president, Illi- 
no's State Division, American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

“The Social Action Devartment 
of the Galesburg Council of 
Churches, enthusiastically ap- 
proves your veto of the: trans- 
parently un-American Broyles 
Bill."—-The Rev. Alan Jenkins, 
Galesburg, minister of the Central 
Congregational Church, chairman. 

* 

“YOUR comment is the very 
heart of our present problem 
when you say, “We cannot sup- 
press thought and expression and 
preserve the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights’.”"—The Rev. 
Morgan Williams. Kankakee, min- 
ister, First ‘fethodist Church. 

“I prayed that you would veto 
it. I think it was a vicious piecc 
of legislation that could have beer 
uséd “as thought contrél.”_The 


OE sc 


of | 


our great appreciation of 
your courageous action.” — Ray- 
mond Sarocco, Harvey, subdistrict 
director. 

“In these days of so much anti- 
communist hysteria, it is gratifying 


> 


GOV. STEVENSON 


can still keep the longer view ol 
the values our democracy.”—Mrs. 
Virginia Gaelzer, president, League 
of Women Voters, Highland Park. 
“At the Synod of Illinois of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, I have 
the privilege to speak against this 
unnecessary bill and it was voted 
accordingly."—The Rev. Joseph H. 
Connolly, Robinson, Minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 
a 
“MY SERMON this Sunday will 
commend you. —The Rev. Harold 
Wilke,.Chicago, pastor of St. Pas- 
itor of St. Paul's Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 
| “Your courageous action will 
help allay the wild hysteria which 
is inciting so many of* our peo- 
ple.”"—The Rev. Ralph Hall Collis, 
Chicago, minister of Lake View 
Methodist Church. 
“The air is cleaner and better 


to see that some of our leaders 


to breathe since your veto mes- 


sage." —Mrs. R. S. Van de Woe- 
styne, Chicago, public affairs di- 
rector, -Young Women's Christian 
Association. 

“The action of groups which 
encouraged the passage of this bill 
distressed me both professionally 
and personally.”—Miss' Marion I. 
Allen, former president of the I]- 
linois State Association for Child- 


hood Education. 
-_ 


AMONG those who sent similar 


messages were: 


Robert M. Strozier, dean of students, 
University of Chicago; J. Walter Malone, 
Decatur, president of James Millikin Uni- 
versity; Mrs. William H. Newberry, Alton; 
D. R. Blodgett, superintendent of Jack- 
sonville Public Schools; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Clevenger, Champaign; the Rev. A. Ray 
Grummon, Pirst Methodist Church, 
Springfield: F. H. Shuman, Morrison, 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau; Charles 
O. Parker, attorney, Chicago; Methodist 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee; Dr. James G. 
Miller, chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, U. of C.; Prank L. Salzberger, 
‘Chicago; Michae] Mann, executive secre- 
tary, Chicago Industrial Union Council, 
CIO: Ellen Lund, secretary, on behalf of 
‘the Chicago Chapter of the Methodist 
‘Federation for Social Action. 
| Also: Rabbi Morton M. Berman, Temple 
‘Isaiah Israel, Chicago; Mrs. Sanger Schul- 
mann, Chicago school teacher; Agnes J. 
‘Holmes on behalf of the executive board 
of the Chicago Area Association for 
‘Childhood Education; Russell W. Ballard, 
Hull House, Chicago: J. Howell Atwood, 
/Xnox College, Galesburg, president of the 
Midwest Sociological Society; Virgil J. 
Vogel, Chicago school teacher; the Rev. 
Carl D. Soule, Chicago, secretary for dis- 
trict and subdistrict conferences, Commis- 
sion on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church; Jake H. Bennison, Chicago, re- 
search director, Retail Clerks Joint Coun- 
cil. 
| Aiso: Dr. Franklin C. McLean and Dr. 
/‘Helen V. McLean, Chicago; Bernard A. 
/Widen, DDS, Chicago; Marc A. Law, 
Chicago: George L. Perkins, M.D., Chi- 
cago: Northside Bert Roller chapter, 
American Veterans Committee, Chicago; 
'Florence F. and Joseph R. Bohrer, Bloom- 
‘ington: John A. Lapp, president, City 
Club, Chicago: Samuel Laderman, presi- 
dent, Internationa] Chemical Workers 
Union, Local 241, AFL, Chicago; Dick 
Myer, Chicago, chairman of Independent 
Voters of Illinois; Robert F. Fuchs, attor- 
ney, Chicago; Jerorne J. Downey, attorney, 
Rockford; Thomas F. Dunn, dJr., Oak 
|Park, member of the Sons of the Amer- 
'‘can Revolution. 


CITY'S STRAPHANGERS SEETHING OVER CTA 


‘show that the proposed boost 


CHICAGO. — Chicago's transit| increase is unnecessary and who; -— 


er ‘barons this week rode arrogantly 
John 


into the teeth of the biggest storm 
af popular indignation this town 
has seer in many years—a storm 
created by the announcement that 
fare in this city are soon to go up 
again. 

The bankers who own CTA 
were counting confidently on the 
fact that they have swindled Chi- 
cago straphangers into a setup 
which gives them absolute control 
over fares. 


Their attitude was reflected in 


is profiting from the CTA. 
3. A legal fight, appealing to 


the courts, if necessary, to head! 


og 


off the increase. 
- 


THE CTA finally acceded last 
week to a demand by the Progres- 
sives that their staff of accountants 
be allowed to examine the. CTA 
books. 


Boris Brail, head of the account- 
ants group, declared it was unfor- 


the fact that: 


® They have brazenly stated | 


that they are out to impose the 
highest fares in this nation, pos- 
sibly 20 cents a ride. 

® In keeping with the law, they 
called a public hearing—but ad- 
mittedly this will be rigged to bar 
the public. | 

® They blamed the fare increase 
on higher wages being paid to the 
transit workers, although frgures 


tunate that so little time was al- 
lowed to do the job. He said he 
would work through the weekend 
in order to complete the job by 
the time of the opening of the 
public hearing on Monday morn- 
ing. 

The Progressives also denounced 
the restrictive rules for public 
hearing. “Those rules are intended 
to stifle- the public indignation,” 
declared Miller. “It appears that 
individuals and organizations, as 
distinguished from municipalities, 


would result in net profits far ex- 
ceeding the amount of the wage 
increase. 
* 

THE CTA OFFICIALS tried to 
calm the protest by announcing a. 
“bargain” $2.50 weekly pass. How- 
ever, only a small proportion of 
riders would fipd it economical tu 
buy such a pass. The rider who 
now uses the street car five days 
a week to go to work and return 
pays $1.50 for transportation. 

Meanwhile, the Progressive 
Party announced this week thai 
it was prepared to make a vigor- 
ous cam to halt the increase. 
Included in the PP program, an- 
nounced by State Director Wil- 
liam Miller are: 

1. A petition campaign for on- 
million signatures to oppose the 
‘are steal, — | 


2... The ,disttibution of one *thil: 


Rev. Francis W. ‘Samuelsony | Ha- 
eek?) COMET. “OOM Sh | 


(9 eye, wo bauaiteo))} 


will not be permitted to speak, but 


only to file sworn statements.” 
* 

HE SAID that “merely. to_have 
the city’s attorneys at the hearing 
is not enough.” Although Mayor 
Kennelly has stated his opposi- 
tion to a 20-cent fare, his secre- 

, William McKenna, is a 
‘member of the, CTA board and 
has in the past supported the long 
series of CTA fare hikes. 


Miller also pointed out that 
Mayor Kennelly has repeatedly 
‘stated his full confidence in Ralph 
Budd, chairman of the CTA board, 
and a Kennelly appointee. “Budd 
has already come out in favor of 
the fare boost,” said Miller. 


“The way that the city can 
‘top the increase now,” said Mil- 
ler, “is to institute immediate 


Tegal action for an injunction) pto- 


Bud & wane c 


li of 7. 
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explaining why the’ 


hibiting the increase, or for rév 
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CHICAGO. — The. membership 
of UE Local 1150 this week con- 
demmed the U. S. State Depart- 
ment for its refusal to graft a 


passport to the local’s delegate to 
Europe, Ermest Judth, chief stew- 
ard at the Goodman Mfg, Co, . 


Judth had. been elected as a 
member of a trade union survey 
delegation which was to tour 
countries abroad at the invitation 
of the leading trade unions of 
Europe. 


In a dramatic speech to the local 
membership ‘meeting, Judth de- 
clared: 


“Tm sure that if I had a gun 
on my shoulder and a uniform on 
miy back, there would be no ques- 
tion about my going to Europe. 

“But my passport has been re- 
fused because I am a peace-loving 
man who wants to go to Europe 
to see if there is anything that can 
be done to promote peace between 
the peoples of Europe and the 
United States.” 


* 


THE LOCAL sent a strong pro- 
test to the Passport Division, de- 
manding that it reverse its action. 
It was also decided to carry on a 
protest campaign among the rest 
of the locals membership in the 
shops. 


The U. S. delegation included 
CIO, AFL and independent union- 
ists, many of them rank-and-filers. 
The UE local pointed out that 
this marks a departure from many 
previous trade union delegations 
from this country which were 
mainly manned by the “big wheels” 
in the labor movement. 


The local. protested that its 
members were being denied the 
opportunity to receive a first-hand 
report on workers shop and living 
conditions in other countries. 


“We can only view the denial 
of this right by the Washington 
Passport division as an infringe- 
ment of our civil rights and free- 
dom of expression,” a statement 
by the local declared. 


demnation of a series of 


July 2. 
The Sears YMCA, 3200 


capacity, as did the Chicagoan. 


Brevoort. 


Hit List of Chicago Hotels Which 


Jimcrowed Negro Peace Delegates 


CHICAGO.—The American Peace Crusade issued a sharp con- 
Chicago hotels which discriminated against 
Negro delegates to the peace congress held in this city June 29- 


Others named by the APC were: 
Belair, Commonwealth, Delano, Lincoln, Embassy, East View, Lake- 
ridge, Leland, Lord Manor, Luzerne, Ontario, Rienzi, Stratford, 
Santa Fe, Roosevelt, Milner, Storey, Washington, Ansonia, Barry 
Broadway, Cass, Mark Twain, Jackson Park. 


ee 


Arlington, stated they did not want 
“too many Negroes” and indicated they would sepatate any Negro 
delegates who might be sent there. 

The Sherman Hotel used the excuse that they were filled to 


Among the other Loop hotels 


that refused Negro delegates outright were the Harrison and the 


Albany Hotel, Barry Arms, 


ae 


cation of the CTA ‘franchise.” 
However, the crux of the CTA 


situation lies in the fact that the 


|bondholders, represented by the 


| 


First National Bank, have tre- 


the car-riders. 


The present law requires that 
the CTA board raise the fares to 


442 percent interest. 


Chicago Ave. 8:30 


whats Ont 


. 


Charlie Chaplin in ‘“‘The Fireman,” Friday 
July 27 at People’s Auditorium,. 2457 W. 
.m. Admission 60c. 
Sponsored by Film rum of Chicago. 
ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturday, 
Oct. 6 at People’s Auditorium, 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. Cultura] activities of all na- 


. is 


tions will be presented dealing with con- 
tributions of tie foreign ‘born ‘as revel tas 
atizations. \Midy Born, 
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mendous power over the transit, 
system and are in a position to’ 
insist on huge profits for their| 
bond holdings at the expense of’ 


whatever level necessary in order’ 
to guarantee the bondholders their | 


“Labor Fact Book| 
Number 10° 


An invaluable index for 
trade unionists, writers, 
students, teachers, 


librarians and research 
workers. 


Material in this volume is 
entirely .new and deals 
with the past two years. 


— $2.00 
‘Modern Book Store || 
| 64 W. Randolph St. 
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OIL TRUSTS BOOST PROFITS. 
VITH CUT IN WORKING FORCE 
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THE OWL COMPANIES are 
making more profits with fewer 
workers, the Oil Worker reported 
July 9. 
“Ever since 1939, profits have 
climbing while the number 
of workers has stood stil] or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 
the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 
(CIO), 

An analysis of 23 leading com- 
panies by the union’s research staft 
showed that while their 1950 prof-| 
its were up 23 percent over 1949, 
they had 12,500 fewer employes 
in 1950 than in 1949. 

“This means a‘ 2% percent de- 
crease in the working force, yet | 
that reduced number of workers 


uced 23 percent more profits 
or the companies,” the paper said. 
“Crude production was up 4 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. Refinery 
runs were up 8 percent. 

“These figures simply mean that 
each employe is producing more 
for his company and should re- 
ceive more pay. These 23 com- 
panies made a net profit after taxes 
of $1.83% per man hour of labor 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 
companies made a net profit after 
taxes of $2.07 per man hour of 
labor employed. 

“These figures are slightly above 
the average pay of oil workers for 
those same years. So it can be 
safely said that each year each 
employe’s labor resulted in slight- 
ly more net profit to the company 
than it did in wages for himself.” 


‘Could Help Each Other,’ British 
Unionists Say After Poland Trip 


(By Allied Labor News) 
LONDON. 
FIFTY-THREE British trade 
unionists, who have just spent two) 
weeks in Poland as guests of the 
Central Council of Polish Trade 
Unions, returned here full of en-) 
thusiasm. : 


At a press ference, miners, 
engineers, steel"workers and others 
spoke glowingly of what they had! 
seen, T. Cox, a shop steward,’ 
said the Poles were “getting along 
with reconstriction i 


ir a manner 
which can never be achieved un- 
der our present system.” | 

Lewis Wright, a representative: 
of the Amalgamated Weavers 
T™nion executive committee, said: 
“The people have freedom to wor- 
ship .. . the delegates saw some 
churches packed with worship- 
pers. 

Bert Wynn, who represented 


fact that 96 percent of the work- 


: 
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Of Poverty in the U. S. | 


By JOHN B. STONE 


(Federated Press) 


WASHINGTON. 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
some pet U.S. myths. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated events 
challenged two carefully propagandized untruths about U.S. working men and women and 


U. S. low and middle income 


families. 


The explosive catalysts were 
Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economist 


‘of Stanford University and the 


Public Affairs Institute, and Russ 
Nixon, legislative representative 
of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. 

The myths that they exploded 
were these: (1) that the poor and 
middle income persons who make 
up the vast majority of the U. S. 
population are rolling in compara- 
tive luxury, and (2) that it is 
their income which constitutes the 
real inflationary threat to the U. S. 
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the Derbyshire area of the National 


Union of Mineworkers, paid tribute; ?: 


| Dielee 


to the way in which Polish miners 
are treated. William Hamilton, 
representing the shop stewards 
committee at the Glasgow Corp.., 


ey 
wht : 


was especially impressed by the: + 


ers are members of trade unions. 


He commented: “The people of 


| Ree 


Britain and Poland _ could help 
each other a lot.” 

The delegation was deeply 
moved by what it saw at the for- 
mer Nazi concentration camp at 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz). 
perience, they said, was ghastly 
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and “as we laid a wreath in mem- 
ory of the people 


who suffered 
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and died at this place, it must “ogee 


have been felt by all that they 


would pledge themselves to pre-| f 


vent this bestial culture of fascist 
torture ever taking place again.” 


Bereaved Seaman : 


Blasts Union-Haters 

MUSKEGON.—Seaman Claude 
“Bud” Cripe, former UAW stal- 
wart, got home too late on emer-, 
gency leave from Japan. His wife 
was already dead. 


From the depths of his grief, 
his union spirit. became aroused. 
He took issue with a local news 
story which inferred that his re- 
turn had been delayed by the 
strike of —United Airline pilots, 
who had been stalled two years 
in wage negotiations. 

“It’s impossible to blame the 
strike of the airline pilots.” Cripe 
said. “My only delay from Japan 
to Chicago was the time it took 
to borrow money from the Red 


When I figure back at the differ- 
ence in time zones between Michi- 
gan and the Westoast, it strikes 


still 500 miles out at sea, so ‘how 
could the pilots’ strike have any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Bud” Cripe has been a mem- 
ber of UAW Local 403, 539 and 
600. 


Church Groups Join 


In Player for Peace 


- CHICAGO.—A prayer meeting 
for peace was held last week at 
the Congregation Bnai Shalam,, 
bringing together representatives’ 
from many North Side churches 
and synagogues. : 
Marking the end of a year of 
the Korean war, the meeting was 
arranged by the North Side Chap- 
ter of the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives. Speakers were: the 
Rev. Joseph M.,Evans of the Met- 
litan Church and the Rev. 
Roger P. Oliver, Albany Park 
Lutheran Church. 


“LOYALTY” OATHS _ : 
_, At the beginning of 1951], loyal-, 
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;}commission, including Dr. Rich- 


}er some “Communists” weren't in- 
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Charge Fascist 
Anti-Sehool Plot 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.— 
The money of the nation’s largest 
corporations and the voices of 
avowed fascists are behind the 
nationwide epidemic of attacks on 
the public school system. 


This is the documented charge 
made here this week by the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, 
headed by Dr. John W. Davis, 
president of West Virginia State 
college, natioanlly known Negro 
educator. 


The commission was established 
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leconomy and therefore it should 
‘be taxed to pay for the cold war 
and, mobilization while corpora- 
tions go blandly on raking in the 
‘biggest profits in history. 

THESE MYTHS have been nur- 
tured carefully by the U. S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce .nd the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This is to be expected, since 
their greatest excuse for existence 
is to perpetuate the kL‘ght rate of 
profits. But the myths have also 
been perpetuated by President 
‘Truman, his secretary of the 
| treasury, John Snyder, and _ his 
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Council of Economic Advisers. 

That’s why it may be hoped 
that two carefully documented ex- 
poses of these myths may by some 
fortunate chance persuade some 
people who should know bett®r 
that they should change their tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 
can best afford taxation for a 
change. 


Already the House has passed 
a tax measure which continues un- 
fair discrimination against the 
little fellow and, even adds to it. 

But Chairman Walter George 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
has announced that some $2 bil- 
lion can be cut from the House- 


wise, Dassed bill which increased taxes 
gemeemees: by $7.2 billion. 
memeeces the light of the two exnoses, that 

& the Senate sees 


Let’s hone. in 


the lieht and 
makes the cut on the lowest ends 


daseeees of the income ‘brackets instead of 
Baers: where the NAM and Chamber of 
Sere Commerce wants them, at the top. 
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KREPS is professor of business 


wesct.< economics in a universitv that is 
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Hit Attacks on 


Honduras Unions 
GUATEMALA CITY, July 11.- 
An appeal to workers of Guate- 
mala to support the working class 
of: Honduras which is deprived of 
the ‘most elementary rights, was 
made here by Ventura Ramos, 
general secretary of the Section 


bv the National Education Assn.. 


which held its convention here, and 
some of its findings were made 
Cross and to make the bus trip lic for the first time at the con- 
from Fairfieid Airstrip to Oakland. clave. 


pub- 


“The campaign,” Dr. Davis 
told a press conference, “is subtle 
and well organized. The people 


and well paid.” The basic reason 
behind the attaek, he said, is “tax- 
es. The highest birth rate in the 
nations history has created a 
school population that will re- 
quire great school expansion. The 
owners of wealth fear the tax 
burden this will entail. 


Dr. Davis’ associates on the 


ard B. Kennan, its secretary, and 
Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools in Battle 
Creek, Mich., presented docu- 
mented evidence in support of the 
general. charge. 


Reporters, noting that all group: 
involved were classfied “on the 
extreme right,” kept asking wheth- 


volved in the attack on the schools 
“To the best of my knowledge.” 
Kennan replied, “the Communists 


have never appeared in any com- 
munit, to attack the schools.” 


WOMEN WORKERS 

- About.18 million women work- 

ers .were employed .in the; U.S: 
{¢ 


Praciji srs 


oe 
| ‘~ 
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Committee of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Party of Honduras. 

“It is well known,” writes Ra- 
mos, “that in Honduras there is 
no Labor Code or social: security. 
The workday is more than 10 
hours; railway employes work 80 
to 100 hours a week. Democratic 
liberties do not exist; the right to 
free assembly and organization has 
been suspended since Gen. Carias 
‘ook cower in 1933.” 

Efrain Garay, train conductor, 
Emeterio Sarmiento and Leopoldo 
Poublane, engineers of the Tela 
Railroad Company (a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Co.), were ar- 


rested June 3 in the town of. Lajother ship, enterin 


Lima, headquarters of the railroad 


| company. 


The “Yanqu” subsidiary plans to. 
bring in workers from Salvador to 
replace trade union members. 


U.S. Seamen Attack 
Brazilian Negro 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (By' 


'weekly Voz Operaria reports a 
case of inhuman white chauvinist 
cruelty. 


While the U.S. ship Mormacland | 
was tied up, waiting to unload, a 
group of sailors from the ship en- 
gaged a rowboat manned by a 
young Brazilian Negro, Durvalino 
Clementino, to take them back to’ 
the ship, agreeing to pay him 40 
cruzeiros (U. S. $2.18) for his 
services. : 

When they reached the Mormac- 


to pay; when Clementino protest- 
ed, they tied him up and attached 
him to a buoy in the water. An- 
the bay later 


Butter, Eggs, Milk Up 18%-31% 
Since Korean War Started 


Three foods essential to good 
health—butter, eggs and milk— 
have soared from 18 to 31 per- 
cent in average fice during 
the year of the Korean war, the 
New York City Department of 
Markets revealed this week. 


Grade A eggs, selling at 63 : 


cents a dozen July, 1950, have 

gone up 31 percent to 83 cents. 
;: Milk. climbed . 23° percent, 
:frem:,.17 cents te 21 rents >#;' 
toler sipatend hab 
mseaszibh Lanodecpiss' 


4 ‘? ° 
as 235 


picked him up half dead. 


Butter went up 18 percent, 
from 69 to 81 cents a pound. 
The Department of Markets 
noted that these are not maxi- 
mum prices charged for these 
commeriiies, but the avera,e 
arowiud town. | 
It was also reported this week 
that retail egg prices continue 


jat..presenthighs despite’ a ut , 
: of tmp. toveight cents'a dozen in 


Mail).—The May 26 issue of the) 


a markets (lif) 
“weegans tektt oe bettinn b 4 


apisw edt yabtesid to “tens 


not known for anv radical tenden- 
cies. His tax studv. inst nub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Insti- 
trte, in a devastatinelv brief and 
effective way oresents the _ in- 
escapable fact that if present mo- 
bilization taxation policies are con- 
tinned, the U. S. prodnctivitv and™ 
military might be weakened. — 

The institute is bael’ed hv a 
number of labor and liberal or- 
ganizations which are stron’ sup- 
porters of Truman. Perhans Tru- 
man’s economic advisers can be 
persvaded te Jay of the nonsense 
about the mass of the neonle cet- 
tine most of the income and «et 
down to thinking about curhing 
profits, | 

Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finarre Committee. «rraved facts 
and fieures, manv of them from 
goverrment sources..n such a way 
that the, Senators listened otten- 


ltively, Here are sore of the items 


he used in his mvth-bnstine: 

A Treasury Derartment § study 
~ibliched in. 1947, bunt v-rmb- 
licized, adiucted for Anril. 1951, 
nrices show’ 'a single nerson mst 
ear 81.700 a vear to live on a 
minimym standard of deconev. a 
married courle with four children 
reeds $4.700, Rut im 1948... 54 
nercent of TT. S, families earned 
less than $3,000. 

* 

THREE-FIFTHS of VU. S. fam- 
ilies get only 32 nercent of U. S. 
nersonal income. The cther two- 
fifths vet all the. rest and it is 
there the taxes’ shon!ld be Jevied. 

And what abovt “standards of 
living?” The lower 60 percent of 
American families acc >»? for only 
40 nercent of all exvenditures. 

Nixon takes as a renresentative 


land, however, the sailors refused |case a manufacturing worker with 


a wife and two children. If he 
works 52 weeks he makes $3,300 
a vear. The minimum living stand- 
ard required by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics budget calls for 
$3.350 a year and does not pro- 
vide for payment of income taxes, 
which already cost him $120. 

That budget allows him one 
overcoat every 6'2 vears, one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 
two .pairs of shoes a year. His 
wife could have one cotton street 
dress a year; her vool one must 
last five years. Each of the fam- 
ily could go.to 19 movies a year; 
have one newspaper a dav. It is 
from this luxurious. standard of 
living that the eco-omic advisers 
would squeeze the cost of the cold 
war. 

Says Nixon: “The least you can 
relieve 


in fed- 
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ported on jimcrow in many coun- 
ties, pointing out that state officials 
have the power to stop it. Under 
the Jenkins Law, state funds can 
be withheld from any school prac- 
ticing discrimination. 

In the face of the demand by 
the legislators for a drastic crack- 
down, Nichell said he favored 
what he called the “educational 
approach.” 

cr 4 RA 

“THAT MEANS ending jim- 
crow in 1970-~if at all,” one legis- 
tor declared. 


In its report, the seven-man 
House committee disclosed the 
pattern of segregation in Madison, 
Alexander, Pulaski, Jackson and 
Massac counties. 

The committee also named sev- 
eral school superintendents as ob- 
structing the law against segre- 
gated schools. The ‘report de- 
nounced George Wilkins, Madison 
County school superintendent, 
and charged that Leo S. Schultz, 
Cairo superintendent, was “the 
main obstacle to the elminiating 
of school segregation in Alexan- 
der. county.” 


THE REPORT gave a descrip- 
tion of school facilities in Car- 
bondale, Cairo and Mounds, 
pointing out that schools taking 
only Negro pupils were far in- 
ferior to so-called “white schools.” 

The report told of the flouting 
of the Jenkins law by school off- 
cials. Said the legislators, “Neither 
the county superintendents, the 


district superintendents nor the 


school trustee boards are doing 
anything about obeying the law.’ 


THE CHICAGO FILM 
FORUM 


Presents 


‘Road to Life’ 


Plus CHAPLIN’S 
‘The Fireman’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 27 
$:30 P. M. 


2457 W. Chicago Ave. 
ADMISSION 60 CENTS 


People’s Auditorium | 


| Ill. 
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row Schools . 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill—The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Vernon L. 


Nickell, was called upon this week to use the powerful legal weapons which he has to 
eliminate segregation in the schools of this state. A committee of Illinois legislators re- 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois Com- 
mittee for Peaceful’ Alternatives 
this week urged its members to 
fight for the achievement of a gen- 
uine peace settlement in Korea. 


A statement by the organization 
declared that “the job of the peace 
forces in this country will not be 
done with a cease-fire in Korea.” 

As part of an organizing cam- 
paign the committee announced 
the launching of a Peace Endow- 
ment Fund. Peace advocates in 
this state will be asked to make 


Sy ; oe 
Peace Organization 


Formed in Woodlawn 


CHICAGO.—The formation of 
a Woodlawn Chapter was an- 
nounced this week by the Illinois 
Committee for Peaceful Alterma- 
tives. 

The group was organized at a 
peace festival and prayer meeting 
held at the South Shore Baptist 
Church of Woodlawn. Main 
speaker was the Rev. William T. 
Baird, chairman of the [Illinois 
Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives, 

Among the ministers cooper- 
ating in the project were: 

Rev. Joseph M. Branham, South 
Shore Baptist Church of Wood- 
‘lawn; Rev. E. Cannon, Vernon 
Baptist Church; Rev. Richard 
Davis, Indiana Avenue Christian 
Church; Rev. Fred Jackson, Jack- 
sonian Institute and Communist 
‘Church; Rev. Charles Rush, Lin- 
|coln Memorial Congregational 
Church; and Rev. J. Wells, Mt. 
Pisgah Baptist Church, 


a 


ILLINOIS 
DaSABLE 
EDITION 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for .the 
| Illinois Edition to 64 W. Ran- 
| dolph St., Room 910, Chicago 2, 
Phone RA 6-5580. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


Peaceful Alternatives Group 
Urges Full Peace Settlement 


regular contributions, beginning 
3 $1 a week, to the sustaining 
und, 


“Probably 15 percent of your 
income is going for war,” the com- 
mittee pointed out to its support- 
ers, “Won't you give one to two 
percent for peace.” 

The committee hailed “the good 
news of a chance for peace in 
Korea.” The statement added: 

“But even should the Korean 
war be brought to a close, we will 
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Act Called Blow 


CHICAGO.—In a wire to Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Ach- 
eson, the Illinois Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives charged that 


is a severe hlow to American lib- 
erties and to world peace.” 


The organization ca:led atten- 
tion to the Douglas and Black dis- 
sents, in. the opinion on the Com- 
munist leaders, pointing out that 
“the Supreme Court decision has 
paved the v ay for further infringe- 
ments of our eee civil rights.” 

“AS AMERICANS dedicated to 
finding peaceful alternatives to the 
policies of war, we recognize in 
this decision another step 4n a con- 
sistent attempt to suppress free- 
dom of prem and stifle free dis- 
cussion in order to maintain an un- 
popular foreign policy,” the mes- 
sage res gy 

“The abrogation of our historic 
constitutional democracy shows 
the disastrous cost of our nation’s 


be far from achieving peace in the 
world,” _ 


failure to carry out peaceful alter- 
natives to the war policy.” 


Goodman Workers Say Peace 
Talks Should Thaw Out Raise 


CHICAGO.—Workers at Good- 
man Mfg. Co., members of UE 
Local 1150,- have plenty at stake 
in the ending of the war in Korea 
and the ending of the wage freeze. 


They have a 16-cent an hour 


|package which they won from the 


boss but remains tied up by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


The 800 Goodman workers won 
that 16 cents the hard way — 
through militant shop _ actions. 
Opening their wage campaign in 
April, the Goodman workers con- 
ducted several stop-work meetings 
—— the entire plant left their 
jobs, 


A mass demonstration was held 
inside the shop in which the work- 
ers formed a solid line and par- 
aded from department to depart- 
ment, chanting, “We want more 
money!” 

Management finally cracked un- 
der this kind of united pressure 
by the workers. The-new agree- 


ment included a six-cent general 
wage increase and the first pen- 
sion plan in the history of the 
plant, completely paid for by the 
company. In addition, there was 
a sickness and accident insurance 
clause, as well as life insurance. 
The entire package, however, is 
now hung up on the wage freeze. 
The failure by the government to 


OK this agreement hinges on the 


argument that the Goodman work- 
ers won a wage boost last fall. 


However, workers in the plant 
insist that the 1950 boosts have 


long since been wiped out by the 
price and tax spiral. 


Backing up the Goodman work- 
ers are the rest of the members 
of Local 1150 and the other locals 
of UE in this district. 

It has become almost a tradition 
in Local 1150. that Goodman leads 
the way, with the other shops fol- 


lowing. That’s the way it was last 
fall when Goodman broke through 


for an extra wage boost that 
wasn't called for in the contract. 
It was the second boost won 
during the year. In April, the 
Goodman workers won an eight- 
cent package. Six months later, 
they won a 10 percent increase for 


To World Peace’ 


the “upholding of the Smith Act! : 


The Illinois Worker has new 
offices at 64 W. Randolph St., 
Room 910. 


IF MAYOR KENNELLY was 
really opposed to the scandalous 
CTA fare increase, he could use 
his power to appoint a member 
to. the CTA board who would 
really represent the straphangers, 
There has been a vacancy on the 
board for months due to the death 


of Irvin L. Porter, representative 
of the First Nationa] Bank. Ken- 
nelly has delayed the appointment 
because the transit barons want 
another banker in that post. And 
with public indignation against the 
CTA swindle running high, Ken- 
nelly is scared to move. 


A BIG HUNK of Lincoln Park 
playground area has been closed 
off to youngsters. Why? Because 
a hideous memorial to the arch- 
Tory Alexander Hamilton is being 
erected near Diversey Parkway. 
This million-dollar monstrosity was 
ordered by the late Kate Bucking- 
ham to honor her fathe-, Ebenezer, 
Chicago banking and grain pit 
tycoon. " 


e » 


THE CHICAGO Allied Printing 
‘Trade Council, AFL, urges a ban 
on the magazine “TV Forecast.” 
The publicat‘on, formerly printed 
in a union shop, is now being pro- 
duced by the anti-union R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons. 


> 


all day workers and raises ranging 
from 18 to 20 cents an hour for 
piece workers. 


Shortly afterwards, many of ‘the 
other shops in 1150 and other UE 
locals cracked open their “frozen” 
contracts and won an extra pay 
boost. 


This week, the Goodman work- 
ers were still putting the heat on 
the government to unfreeze the 
agreement they had won from the 
management. The workers pointed 
out that with peace negotiations 
going on in Korea, there's. no 


longer any excuse for the freeze. 


CHICAGO.—A festival and rally 
under the auspices of the Midwest 
Committee. for Protection of For- 
eign Born will be held Saturday, 
Oct. 6, at Peoples Auditorium, 2457 
West Chicago Ave. 

The Midwest Committee, calling 
upon all organizations and indivi- 


PROF. A. J. CARLSON-VETERAN FOE OF DISEASE AND WAR 


Carlson concluded many years ago 
son concluded many years ago) 
that the fight for human life can- 


not be confined to the laboratory, 

The world-renowned physiolo- 
gist has had a long record of ac- 
tive service in. the peace move- 
ment. It was climaxed last week 
with his election as national co- 
chairman of the American Peace! 
Crusade. 

In his 46 years of association | 
with the University of Chicago, 25) 
of those years as the head of the 
Physiology Department, Prof. 
Carlson rose to one of the highest 
places in the world of science. 

His most noted work, in which 
he remains active, is research on 
the internal functioning of the 
human stomach. He has won 
world acclaim for his discoveries. 
The Swedish-born scientist was 
formerly president of the Asneri- 
can Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science and of the Amer- 


CHICAGO. — Prof. Anton J. 
| 


he is today a Distinguished Ser- 
vice Professor Emeritus. 

Prof. Carlson’s outstanding 
achievements in science first 
brought him into direct contact 
with the results of the war. He 
was a member of a rehabilitation 
group in 1918. “I probably saw 
more of the dirty backwash of 
war in Europe after World War I 
than any other American,” he 
says. s | 

It was this experience which 
started him in a fight against war 
which has been a major part of 
most of his 76 years. 

In his speech before the Ameri- 
can Peace Congress mass meeting 
at the Chicago Coliseum on June 
29, he emphasized his creed that 
“everybody loses by war.” 

“We in biology and medicine 
have tried, and succeeded pretty 
well during these ‘ast two or three 
hundred years, in eliminating and 


- Officially retired. in, 


ican Association of University 
fessors, igen, 


ae | 
vy 


weapon.” 

Prof, Carlson is a colorful fig- 
ure, Outspoken and fearless. In 
appearance, he has been described 
as “weather-beaten as a Cape Cod 
barn.” 

He came to Chicago at 16 and 
worked as a carpenter to earn his 
college tuition. He has taught 
generations of students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago who crowded 
his classrooms to be stimulated by 
his scientific wizardry and his un- 
orthodox teaching methods. 

At one time, when. he was in- 
vestigating the phenomenon of. 
hunger, he inserted a baHoon and 
tube apparatus in his own stom- 


ach in order to conduct the tests. 
He is kmown as a caustic de- 
bunker of superstition and bias. 
Once a mental telepathist told him 
how at 9 o'clock one evening in 
Chicago, he got the feeling that 
his mother in New York needed 
The mystic said he 


him badly. 
learned ‘Ae that- exactly at 9io 


o'clock on that night, his mother 


“What do you think of that?” 


the telepathist demanded of Prof. 


Carlson. 

The scientist replied in a flash, 
“My first thought was of the hour 
difference between Eastern and 
Central time. . . .” 

A rationalist and something of 
a pacifist, Prof. Carlson has chosen 
to fight against war as the great 
Scourge of mankind. . °. 

He has a deep belief in the 
fact that the causes of war are 
man-made and can be eliminated. 
“The human race generally, black 
and white, are one species,” he 
says. ag © 

Prof. Carlson feels, like many 
other people who have joined the 
broad peace movement, that war 
can be eliminated by making a ra- 
tional -ap to the secnitbillity of 
people, by showing that war is 
senseless. 


had fallen Ccown a flight of stairs. 


Plan Festival and Rally to Aid 
Foreign Born Here October 6 


duals to reserve the date and par- 
ticipate in the affair, stated: 

-“QOne hundred and seventy-eight 
fellow-Americans of foreign birth 
face separation from friends and 
families through deportation. From 
305 lands they came ‘to this country 
in many cases seeking haven from 
the very type persecutions they are 
subjected to, today under the | in- 
famous McCarran Law. 


“These men and women toiled 
in our mills and plants and on the 
farms. They built our bridges, 
dug the tunnels and were ‘in the 
leadership of organizing the unor- 
ganized. As they joined in build- 
ing this mighty nation, they pre- 
served carefully their national cul- 
tures. 


“The Oct. 6th festival and rally 
will give expression to these many 
cultures as well as pay tribute to 
these fighters for peace and _ free- 
dom who, having given their lives 


to bettering the conditions of man- 


‘kind, are now labelled ‘undesirable’ 


by a hysterical Justice Department 
seeking to deport. them.” . 

The Midwest Committee an- 
nounced the prograth would in- 
clude a_nationall rominent 
speaker and the hi t will be 
awarding of prizes to individuals 
or groups participating the the cul- 
tural presentations. 

All individuals and  organiza- 
tions were welcomed to participate _ 
in the cultural contest and may 
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= Korea Truce Proposals 


Ask zone on each side of 38th Parallel, withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea and setting up of 
civil administration to status quo at start of war. 


—See Page 4 


Million Peace Pleas to Truman 


Chicago Congress initiates campaign for real 
peace, plans 100,000 mass meetings and peace 


talks throughout the country. 


—See Page 4 


‘Labor Pushes Fight for Controls 


Issue new appeals to unionists to turn the heat 
on Congress for effective price controls as food 


costs continue to mount. 


—See Page 4 


NOW FOR THE REAL CURE 


Pa Sy 
Sn. tan 


by Kinkaid 
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stice Department Moves 
To Wipe 


ust Accept CRC Bonds, Appeals Judge Rules 


Out Right to Bail 


-—— See Page 3 — 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


ARE THE AMERICAN people 
“laying down on the job” in the 
battle against the high cost of 
living? 

President Truman and his war- 
economy Congressmen say they 
are. Philip Murray and William 
Green, who ‘say they can't under- 
stand why the people haven’t been 
flooding Congress with letters de- 
manding passage of the Adminis- 


the ie York hack driver, pe 
Bronx gas maintenance man and 
Coney Island housewife who, 
millions of plain Americans |< 


THE WORKER spoke to scores 


of working people on the streets 

America’ s biggest city, ques- 

them closely about prices 

and their seating? ut price con- 
‘. ‘ee egtbic? 

oy Rhee are seer Many of them: 

d 2suSpicions.. ata. 


see -~t 


talking about ‘that.” | to 


f 


“price control” program that has 
controlled no prices and pegged 
their wages in a deep freeze. 

But all of them are angry. All 
of them respond strongly when 
you talk to them about price roll- 
backs. And all of them are look- 
ing for leadership in a battle for 
real control ver profiteering. 

* 

THE BUS DRIVER put it this 
way, “They finally got a ceasefire 
in Korea. Why don’t they give us. 
a cease-fire here in America too? 
Why don’t they stop blasting away 
at out pocketbooks?” 


The gas maintenance man said: 
‘If a business operated the way 
we have to operate on our bud- 
get, it would be bankrupt in a 
‘month. I don’t know what they’re 
figuring down in Washington, but 
I know there’s none of those poli- 
ticians can live on the wages I 
bring home, the way prices have 
been since this Korean thing start- 
ed. Rollback? Sure—but nobody's 


He meant Truman sbnhiate and 


the labor Jeaders dhe has read about: 


in the headlines weren't. But he 
was talking about it and so are 
millions of others in the U. S. Some 
of them, like the Coney Island 
women in the Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High Cost of 
Living, are doing something about 
it. Youll hear more about them 
further along in this series. 


What he and many others 


meant was that none of the per- 


sons they look to for leadership 
are doing anything about it. 
* 

OFF THE STREET, in the of- 
fice of a trade union leader, there 
was grimness and a trace of angry 
desperation. This man isn’t a Com- 
munist or even a left-winger but 
he is an honest official of a mili- 
tant local union. He said: “John 
L. Lewis has the right idea. Tru- 
man’s price-controls are phony. 
sucked into a smokescreen for noth- 
ing but wage-freezes. I_say let's 
get-rid of all the contro and 


welll battle it out tf Trak thi ac 
pel 


hall, a group of rank-and-file work- 
ers listened carefully to the propo- 
sition—not knowing, of course, that 
it had been expressed by one of 
their officials—and gravely shook 
their heads No. 


“How would that help?” said 
one. “Sure, we need a wage in- 
crease. The wage-freeze is no 
good. But without price controls 
—real ones, I mean—the wage in- 
crease will be gone in six months.” 


. “It’s foolish,” said another. “It's 
like giving up half the fight. The 
price control they have now—it 
doesn’t mean a thing, so nobody’s 
doing much about it. But let the 
unions come out and throw their 
weight behind rollbacks—they'll see 
the people stand up and take no- 
ese * 

THE WORD was rollback. You 
had to dig for it, but the response 


was there. That is what the peo- 


‘Cease-Fire? Let’s Stop Attack on Our Pocketbooks!’ 


ARE PEOPLE ‘LAYING DOWN ON THE JOB’ IN H-C-L FIGHT? HERE’S WHAT THEY TELL THE WORKER 


to carry the brunt of. the fight to 
put food on the table. 


In Olean, N. Y., this week, a 
single housewife strode the main 
street with an angry picket sign. 
The whole town cheered her éall 
for rollbacks. 

In Newark, N. J., a group of 
women called “We, the Consum- 
ers” demanded rollbacks—and the 
City Commission had to give them 
a respectful hearing. 

In Coney Island the women 
have formed a Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High Cost of 
Living. This week they put up 
tables in the streets and a 
warm response for rollback peti- 
tions. 

They are the leaders—but they 
are the fixst to tell you they arent 
enough. — 

In Monday’s Daily Worker we'll 
tell you more about the C Is- 


land women, what they are doing 
to try to save their families from 


ple are looking for—that, and gts 


bankrupt ie why they need 
of merica S 


govern: 
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WHAT THE NEW APARTMENTS 
ARE LIKE IN MOSCOW TODAY 


They’re usually 4 or 5 rooms. Kitchens are 
modern, play areas are equipped for kids. 


By JOSEPH CLARK MOSCOW, USSR 


WHAT IS IT LIKE in a Moscow apartment? Since I 
live in one and have visited others, I can tell you. They usually 
have two, three, sometimes four rooms, but right off you 
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Wang Hse-Chang (right) was a former hired farm hand in 
Fenghsien County, Hopei Province. He is pictured in town buying 
fruits and candy for the spring festival. 


China’s 
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ill lacks sufficient farm. machin- 


Py Order Forcible 
i Evacuation of 


SINGAPORE. 
THE BIGGEST forcible evac-- 
-atiom of Malayan people ever un- 
dertaken by the British authorities 
was announced here. 

It is taking place in the suburb 
of Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma- 
laya, where 1,200 families, com- 
prising 10,000 people, are to be 
uprooted at a rate of 160 families 
‘daily. 
| The area stretches for sever 
imiles and in its midst lies the vil- 
‘lage of Segambut, center of a 
thriving pottery and sawmill indus- 
try. The townspeople are being 
moved out by officials called “re- 
settlement officers,” accompanied 
by police and the first battalion of 
the Suffolk regiment. 

Families of Segambut are sent 
to Jinjang where they will live 
behind barbed wire. 


——) 


Yearly Famine 


Licked by Land Reform 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese people now have enough to: 
eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus of 84 million tons of. gr 
For a country where millions of people starved to death every’ year, the achievement is 


impressive. 

Land reform was the answer. 
For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the 
remaining will have theirs by the 
spring of 1952. 

During the past 3,000 years of 
feudal rule the peasants had to 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their 
crops to the landlords. That has 


all ended and a great productive | 


force has been released. 

The freed peasants have played 
an important part in changing the 
face of the countryside.- If one 
visited the isolated Taihang moun- 


British Quakers to Visit Soviet 


See Trip as Fostering 


(By Allied Labor News) 


PEKING. 


ain. 


tain area in North China before ways were laid; rail freight speed 
the land reform, for example, one| was upped from three to 16 miles 
would have seen the trees stripped an hour; freight rates were reduced 
of leaves. The people had stripped | twice during the past eight months. 
ithe trees for food. Today flocks! ‘The peasants sell their excess 


of cattle and sheep graze in the| grain + ‘Hl. , 
: | 0 village cooperatives, 
'pastures., New brick homes have | © ~ . 


which, in turn, dispose of the grain 
replaced the huts made of sorghum | stocks to the state or exchange for 
stalks and mud. 


cloth, soap, cigarettes, household 

* goods, farm implements and fertil- 

THE GOVERNMENT ) took/|izer. Big items in this trade re- 
drastic steps to ensure the nation’s|cently are window glass to replace 
food supply. Transport from the|the paper windows in the farm 
farms to the cities was routed. Six-| huts -and silk, cotton and wool 
teen hundred miles of new rail-|cloth. In North China, for in- 


sold in 1947. By 1950, this had 
jumped to 9,020,000 bolts. 


* 


World Peace ANOTHER government project 


Maylay Families 


stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were | 


have to add one room to the total 
because they don't include the 
spacious kitchen when describing 
a flat here. ~ 


Starting with the outside youll 
almost always find white curtains, 
usually with fine lace work, on the 
windows. Invariably there will be 
plants and flower pots in the win- 
dows, sometimes ivy climbing 
around. The windows themselves 
are always double, Having _— 
a winter in Moscow we realize how 
useful that it. Just before the cold 
weather sets in, youll see them 
‘puttying up the windows; but you 
‘can still get plenty of fresh air 
from the “fortachka” or small win- 
‘dow that opens out on hinges. 
| Characteristic are the individual 
baleonies or verandas for each 
}apartment. Walk down a_ busy 
shopping street like Petrovka and 
you'll see some one sitting out on 
‘his balcony reading a book while 
‘'taffic and streams of people pass 
‘by down below. Green plants and 
‘flowers grow on many of these bal- 
conies, 


| * 

| ‘THE FIRST THOUGHT they 
have here when designing living 
‘quarters is the children; so youll 
find that every apartment house 
has a courtyard equipped as a 


a] playground. There you have sand-; 


‘piles for the tots, see-saws, swings, 
parallel bars, sometimes a basket- 
‘ball court. 

Central steam heating, electric- 
ity and gas came to Soviet cities 
only with the five-year plans which 
started in 1928. Even now, new 
natural gas sources are being ex- 
panded to bring gas to homes 
Ww 
‘matter, inside toilets with modern 
plumbing are something that came 
only after the revolution. The 
bathroom with shower, bath and 
sink is separate from the compart- 
ment with the . toilet. 

You don't need linoleum on our 
kitchen floor because -it’s tile, as 
are its walls and the floors and 
walls: of the bathroom and toilet. 

* 

NEW HOUSES are built with 
incinerators or a small chute down 
which you throw the garbage. That 
‘rumble you hear in the yard is the 
‘big green truck with the enclosed 
circular top and sliding door, waich 
‘collects the garbage. 


| When you get off the self-ser- 


* : 


' 
; 
' 


| 


: 


' 


hich never had them. For that! 


vice elevator on our floor you enter 


LONDON 


has been flood control to guaran- | 


the apartment through the front 
door. In the kitchen there’s a back 
door opening on another hallway 
down. the house. 


Furniture is usually more elab- 
orately designed than the styles 
that have ‘been developed in 
Sweden and Finland. There’s 
much emphasis on complete bed- 
room, living room, dining room 
sets, with fancy dressing tables 
and large mirrors, also elaborate 
buffets and serving tables. 


Prints by old Russian painters 
and modern Soviet artists are in- 
expensive and you see them in all 
apartments; also delightful fairy- 
tale scenes in the children’s 


|rooms. Equisite ~handicraft paint- 


ing and carving decorate the cig- 
arette boxes and vases you see 
around. 

* 

FISHBOWLS with tiny "gu- 
pies,’ - goldfish and dozens of 
varieties I had never heard of are 
very common. Of. dogs you see 
wire-haired terriers, scotties, 
French poodles, German police 
dogs and many which can’t boast 
any pedigree. The cat sunning 
itself in the window is often a 
Siberian breed with a bushy fail, 
looking a little like Persians.. The 
kids have all sorts of odd pets in- 
cluding rabbits, frogs, white mice 
and ground hogs. 


The two types of Soviet re- 
'frigerator you: see around are a 
small but very adequate model 
and a huge, deluxe type put out 
by the Stalin Auto Works. 


What impresses a_ foreigner 
above all is that the entire apart- 
ment, with gas and electricity 
thrown in costs the Soviet citizen 
30, 50, 70 rubles a month, or 
about three to five percent of one 
person's wages. 

More and more workers have 
moved into modern apartments 
right near their factories—they ve 
been built by the factory adminis- 
tration—the trade unions saw to 
that. 


REJECT WAGE OFFER 

LONG BEACH, Calif. (FP).— 
Failure of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. to agree to retroactive pay 
was behind the overwhelming re- 
jection of-its latest wage offer by 
members of Local 148, United 


SEVEN QUAKERS, members of the Society of Friends, are 
to visit the Soviet Union for a two-week stay at the: invitation of 
the Soviet Peace Committee. 

The mission includes Kathleen Lonsdale, chemistry professor 
at the University of London; Paul $. Cadbury, managing director 
at the big chocolate firm of Cadbury Bros.; Secretary Gerald Bailey 
and Chairman B. Leslie Metcalf of the Quakers East-West Rela- 
tions Committee; Frank Edmead of the Manchester Guardian; and 
E. Mildred Creak. . 

Major purpose of the visit, the Society of Friends said, is to 
help foster good will between the peoples of the USSR and. Great 
Britain and to help strengthen prospects of world peace through 
east-west understanding. | 

* “The — are not political people,” Bailey told a press 
conference here. “We have no Communists ia our ranks, either 
enen or concealed. The only idea behind our visit is that we want 
tu promote peace, .stave off tie immeasurable evil of a ¢iird,world 

ware. Sy Itis net inappropriate thagisince oeF purpae in goilig 
) ig the: promotion efpeice, your hostgystuld be the S$ viet Peace 
‘(i G@omuitttees??) ~rei! mae’ rete 

“7ée 
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tee farm production. Floods have 


been checked, and in 1950 only 
the Hu@i River overflowed. The 


water conservation program added 
nearly 500,000 acres to China's 
farmland, Today, more than five 
million people are engaged in 
flood control, dredging fivers, re- 
pairing dikes, or building canals 
and dams. 


China’s recent offer of one mil- 
lion tons of grain to India marks 
the brilliant success of the Chinese 
people in licking the age-old prob- 
lem: of sbunger and starvation.’ a 
"From ow or it is not a questieh}! 


of how to get enough to eat bam : sis sh since ‘eal Adie in 
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A Letter From Trenton Jail 


“Because there are. 
our freedom,” Collis En 


be free, but others also.” 


charge. 


English wrote, in a letter made public yesterday by the Civil 


Rights Congress: 


“Dear Friend: I am very pleased to hear from you and to #7 
know that there are people like you. .. . Because there are people & 


ple like y 


ou who are helpin ing 
ish 2 wh ‘witten to a member o ae 
65, Distributive Workers Union, “we know that not only will we § 


English and Ralph Cooper are the two 
‘members of the Trenton Six who were convicted on a frameup 


us get |. miata: 2 
District fF, 


like you who are helping us get our freedom, we know that not 


only will we be free, but others also. 


In that way we will be 


able to protect our laws, and ‘keep them for future generations. 
Generations which will love our country as we love it now. 
“So I am very proud to be an American and proud to have 


fought for this country that I love. There may be some way that 


L} people will come to understand our race, and other races of people. 


I thank you and others very much for writing, and hope to hear 
from you as often as you are able to write. 
It is good to know that there are people who still 


lot of courage. 


believe in us, and believe that all men are equal. 


ENGLISH 


“So I close now. 


May God bless you. 


“COLLIS ENGLISH.” 


Your letters gave us a 


COOPER 
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DEMOCRATIC LFADERS 


a have opened their City Council 
a | Presidential 


election campaign 


sae © control, Fearful of public resent- 
‘™) ment over the 3 percent sales tax 


and politically shrezd enough to 
recognize the mass discontent over 
high prices and gouging, the Dem- 
ocrats made _ vote-catching bids 
with a_ price stabilization _ bill 


unanimously adopted by the City 
Council. 


| 


The bill, sponsored by Acting 
Council President Joseph T. Shar- 
key, the Democratic candidate for 
President in November, and Coun- 
cilman Earl Brown, sets up local 
price control at current levels. 


Spurning the American Labor 


WOMAN DOCTOR DEFIES UN-AMERICANS ON PEACE 


Baltimoreans Rebuff Witchhunters. 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
House Un - American Com- 
mittee is trying to make the 
word “peace” subversive, Dr. 
Ruth Bleies, chairman of the 
Maryland Committee for Peace, 
told the witchhunting inquisitors 
yesterday. 


The Un-American Committee 
is in the second week ot its 


-drive against the peace and 


progressive movement of Balti- 
more. 

A® practicing physician who 
graduated from the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia 
_only two years ago, Dr. Bleier 


held her.own under the bludge- 
oning of committee counsel 
Frank Tavenner and Rep. Fran- 
cis Walter (D-Pa), a Truman 
stalwart. 

When she explained that the 
committee had no membership 
other than those shown on its 
letterhead, Tavenner cut in sar- 
castically, “This is rather novel— 
an organization without mem- 
bers, a skeleton without bones.” 

“The bones,” the young doc- 
tor replied, “comprise all those 
thousands of people in. Balti- 
more who have spoken out for 
peace.” 


Harold Buchman, co-chair- 
man of the Progressive Party of 
Maryland, told the Un-Ameri- 
cans under questioning that he 
had distributed copies of the 
dissenting opinion of Justice 
Hugo Black in the case of the 
11 Communist leaders. The 
Progressive Party leader had de- 
scribed Black’s dissent as in the 
tradition of Justices Hughes, 
Holmes, Brandeis and Stone. 

“You have slandered some 
great Americans by linking their 
names with that of Black,” said 
Rep. Walter. 

Today the committee - called 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 

Harlem landlords are trying 
to sneak through rent increases 
during summer vactions, but 
many tenants are organizing and 
beating them back, it was 
learned yesterday. 


William Stanley, of the Har- 


Qe — 


-Jem Tenants and Consumers 


Council cited several cases 
where the landlord crying hard- 
ship has drawn fancy itemized 
list of expenditures claiming fail- 
to make the net profit autho- 
rized by state law. 


At 121 W. 115 St. the land- 
lord told the Temporary State 
Rent Commission $663.28 was 


— aay - 


In Lovi ing Memory 


SYLVIA "ROSNER 
Dear Mother and Wife 


Died June 20th, 1951 at 32 years of age 
With heartfelt thanks to the many friends who were 
with us in those days of sorrow 


_ SHOPPERS’ “GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


: 


Opticians and Optometrists 


: 


SO INEXPENSIVE . 
Rid Yourselt of Unwanted : 


Forever! Famous experts re- 
anwanted hair permanently from 8 
or body. Privacy. Sensational @) 
new methods.” Quick results. Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTRULYSIS 
110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) ~ 


S 
oo 


wa iil 


Flprists 
ec eocesescoooocs 
SFLOWERS: 
@anD FRUIT BASKFTS 0 
~: Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
. GE SOs57.:3 * 


: 


Insurance 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


all kinds of insurance including sute- 
mobile. fire. life, compensation. ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


| 


i 


Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 s| 
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_ Moving and Storage - 


tae 


“MOVING @ STORAGE 
_ FRANK GIARAMITA 
bre Ave “ GR 7 2497 


‘ 


, s . 3 y 
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Setinct Ser: ef mead 


: 


sis BREAD Ble Ey race 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152. FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 8 A.M. - 3 P.M. 


— Se 


EVES EXAMINED’ EYE EXFERCISFS 
Records 

LONG PLAYING 33:2 Qh 

RECORDS JJ. 

* Write for LP Cotologue * 


ARGEE MUSIC CORP 


121 Lexington Ave. (at 28St. N.V.16 * LE.2-4794+ 


1: eet 


JADE— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 12 and 13 Ste. — GR 17-9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Specia) Attention te Parties & Banquets 


KRAVKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


| 397 East 14th Street, ar. 2nd Ave. 
SAT SHABHLIKS, ‘DISHES. 


hee is PR APS Sei tt oS x“ 


dps at (dye a 
suey 


paid for janitorial supplies. But 
in their rebuttal the tenants de- 
clareh the building “is mopped 
only once a week. The same 
bucket and mop has been used 
for a period of years. Allowing 


for a liberal usage of one large , 


box of soap powder per month, 


two brooms per year, and two | 
mops per year a total expendi- 


ture of $10 was made for the 
year.” 


Tuesday morning the 17 ten- 
ants of 28 W. 131 St. 


into court for Jack of hot water. 


Meanwhile the landlords want | 


an increase, though the law 


———— Ot” 


HARLEM TENANTS FIGHT MOVES TO INCREASE RENTS 


hailed | 
landlords McDougald and Mais | 


a “friendly” witness, Mary Sfall- 
cup Markward who was ex- 
pelled from the Communist 
Party in February as FBI Op- 
erator TSO, 


In vrevious testimony «before 
the committee in executive ses- 
sion, Mrs. Markward gave the 
Un-Americans abovt 200 names 
of Washington and Baltimore 
progressives whom she. de- 
scribed as Communist. Last 
Friday the committee released 
her testimony to the press and 
over the weeken local news- 
papers had a field day publish- 
ing the list on the basis of the 
unsubstantiated cherges of this 
stoolpigeon. 


lem to “organize your houses, 


join the Council and fight these | 
Our living | 


attempted steads. 
conditions are five times as bad 
as they were in 1946, why pay 
more for less?” 


-_— 


: 


__\CITY COUNCIL PASSES PHONY 
a ‘PRICE’ BILL IN BID FOR VOTES 


Party candidate Clifford F. Me- 
Avoy’s appeal for a rollback law, 
and effective only «-hen and if 
Congress adopts federal price con- 
trol, the. Sharkey measure is a 


spurieus attempt to make hay of 
the people's plight. 
* 


THE BILL has no force of law 
without federal control, though 
such local legislation is constitu- 
tional. As if to explain away his 
refusal to demand - independent 
price control statutes, operative on 
New York City levels, Sharkey’ 
assailed Congress for failing to 
act. 


His gesture, however, is exnosed 
as demagogic platitudes in the 
light of continued price spirals 
and the inability or refusal by the 
Department of Markets to act 
against wholesale price gouging 
of milk, butter and eggs in local 
markets. 


The Sharkey bill would main- 
tain prices of these vital food items 
at present levels which are from 
18 to 31 percent higher than in 
July, 1950, when the Korean war 
broke out. 


It was Sharkey, the voters will 
recall, who voted to saddle low- 
income consumers with an addi- 


tional $20,000,000 annual sales 
tax last April. 


-——, 


fave your eyes 

examined oy 8 

competent orcniist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 


IN QUEENS 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy's) Jamaica 
Open Mon.. Wee.. Fri... @38 AM te &«¢ Pom 
Tues. : oe | 9-30 te 4 — Ol a. 2852 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE * GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


4 RACE BAR and 


GRILL 
61 WEST 125th ST. 


Big Meals 75¢ 
H, SUMAY, Mgr. SA 2-9898 


| pesteenenta iterate 
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Says increases are given only | 


if essential services are main- 
tained. 


The tenants’ rebuttal charges 
that stoves, hall lights, ice boxes, 
ceilings, wal!s, electric fixtures, 
tubs, Windows, sash ocrds all are 
in need of repair, 


Another example of tenant 
strength through organization is 
shown by the 129 families of 
419 W. 128 St. and 41 Con- 
vent Ave. where the Lew Cor- 
poration is crying for more 
money, by citing mythical “re- 
pairs, replacements and im- 
provements.” 

The tenants of the Harlem 
Council make out report sheets 


that show the conditions of their 
apartments, A glance at a score 
or so of them showed al! man- 
ner of repairs needed. 


“When the landlords ask an 
increase we demand all receipts 
and proofs of expenditures,” 
Stanley said. “If the law were 
strictly obeyed no landlord in 
Harlem would get an increase,” 


he added. 
Stan'ey urged tenants in Har- 


UPHOLD TV FIRINGS 


WASHINGTON (FP). The 
NLRB has approved the firing of 
nine technicians because they dis- 


\tributed handbills attacking the 


quality of their employer's §tele- 
vision broadcasts. They are mem- 
bers of Local 1229, In ter tional 
Brother etn Elects ect Vorkers, 


' bth tert 
“aee Ot yen — £9! pubis is 


Gharlotte, " 


Classified Ads 


' : 
APARTMENTS WANTED 
‘HOT-COLD, Low rent apartment 2% to 
3 rooms desperately needed. Inter-racial 
couple. Call UL 7-7531. 


HARD working sister and brother need 
three-room low rent apt. Manhattan. 
Box 301, The Worker. 


ROOM TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


sunny room, all tmprovements. 
N, , Solomen. MU o- 


LARGE, 
165 E. 3ist St.., 
8263, Apt. 4-A. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


YOUNG man seeks part-time job, 
weekends. Write Box 300, The Worker. 


| FOR SALE 


—Eers 


| ( Appliances) 
| 


‘VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. $74.95. 
Spec. $49.95. 
Fourth Ave. 
3-7819. 


(13th and 14th Sts.). 


COUN TRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER “PARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food) 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children 
yate to 12. ™Booklet. Tel. 
321 J 2. 


Callicoon | 


RESORTS 


EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires, 
informal dancing, excellent food. $35.00 
weekly. Special family rates. Call Jet- 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet. 


FARM, Ulster Park, 
Resort for recuperation 


New York. 


AVANTI 
and 


Restful 


per week. 


fo 


Write or call 591-M3. 
SERVICES 
“LITT: AUTO REPAIR 


shop; and general auto repairs, reason~- 
able, tires, tubes, batteries. Cut-~ ite. 
y . 68th St., hird floor.. 


| 


: 
' 


Standard Brand Dist. 143 | 
GR. | 


(Painting) 


ee 


T/T 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, anv- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


lt 


(Upholstery) 


—— 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonabie Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered Com- 
radely attention Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 
8-7887. 


TRAVEL 


-— —. 


also | PLEASE. take couple, will share expenses, 


pleasant experiences, if driving to Tan- 
glewood or interesting placea weekends, 
Call CH 2-7934. 


a 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
Passengers. Reasonable. Dependable. Call 
Bob, UL 17-8143. 


—_ 


TRUCKS FUR HIRE 


% | 


vacation. Jewish-American cooking. $25 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 


Litt, TR| 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


——EO id 


JIMMIE'S PICKUP SERVICE on vacation 
will return on or about the 15th of July. 


—_—_—- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 

Daily _ per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 


For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previvus Wednesday at 6 p.m. 


- — 


i 


1a RESTAURANT 


non best ones ms 
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Two Surveys Show Rise 


Of Poverty in the U. S. 


By JOHN B. STONE 


some pet U.S. myths 


U. S. low and middle income 


families. 


- The explosive catalysts were : 
Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economist 
of Stanford University and the 4 
Public Affairs Institute, and Russ 
Nixon, legislative representative 
af the United Electrical, Radio 5 
and Mavhine Workers. 


The myths that they exploded # 
were these: (1) that the poor st 
middle income persons who make 
up the vast majority of the U. S. 
population are rolling in compara- 
tive luxury, and (2) that it is 
their income which constitutes the 
real inflationary threat to the U. S. 
economy and therefore it should 
be taxed to pay for the cold war ¢% 


and mobilization while corpora- & 


tions go blandly on raking in the 
biggest profits in history. 
* 


THESE MYTHS have been nur- 


(Federated Press) 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated events 
challenged two carefully oenaet untruths about U.S. working men and women and 
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tured carefully by the U. S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce .nd the Na-( 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This is to be expected, since 
their greatest excuse for existence 
is to perpétuate the F*ght rate of 
rofits. But the myths have also 
leas perpetuated by President 
Truman, his secretary of the 
treasury, John Snyder, and _ his 
Council of Economic Acvisers. 


That’s why it may be hoped 
that two caref.lly documented ex- 
aoe of these myths may by some 
“fortunate chance persuade some 
people who should know better 
that they should change their tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 
can best afford taxation for a 
change. 


Already the House has passed 
a tax measure which continues un- 
fair discrimination against the 
little fellow and even adds to it. 

But Chairman Walter George 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
has announced that some $2 bil- 
lion can be cut from the House- 
og bill which increased taxes 

y $7.2 billion. Let's hope, in 
the light of the two exposes, that 
the Senate sees the light and 
makes ‘the cut on the lowest ends 
of the income brackets instead of 


where the NAM and Chamber of 


Commerce wants them, at the top. 
* 


KREPS is professor of business 
economics in a university that is 
rot known for any radical tenden- 
cies. His tax study, just pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, in a devastatingly brief and 
effective way presents the _ in- 
escapable fact that if present mo- 
bilization taxation policies are con- 
tinued, the U. S. productivity and 
military might be weakened. 


The institute is backed by a 
number of labor and liberal or- 
ganizations which are strong sup- 
porters of Truman. Perhaps Tru- 
man’s economic advisers can be 
persuaded toe lay off the nonsense 
about the mass of the people get- 
ting most of the income and get 
down to thinking about curbing 
profits. 


Butter, Eggs, Milk Up 18%-31% 
Since Korean War Started 


Three foods essential to good 
health—butter, eggs and milk— 
haye soared from 18 to 31 per- 
cent in average price during 
the year of the Korean war, the 
New York City Department of 
Markets revealed this week. 

Grade A eggs, selling at 63 
cents a dozen July, 1950, have 
gone up 31 percent to 83 cents. 

Milk climbed 23 percent, 
from 17 cents to 21 cents a 
quart. 


Butter went up 18 percent, 
from 69 to 81 cents a pound. 
The Department of Markets 
noted that these are not maxi- 
mum prices charged for these 


commodities, but the average 
around town. 

It was also reported this week 
that retail egg prices continue 
at present highs despite a cut 
of up to eight cents a dozen in 
wholesale markets. 


SIMPLY EVERYONE AT “HAPPY ACRES” 


will be 
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eral income taxes.” 


WASHINGTON, 


OIL TRUSTS BOOST 
WITH CUT IN WORKING 


(Federated Press) , 
DENVER, Col. 

THE OIL COMPANIES are 
making more profits with fewer 
workers, the Oil Worker reported 
July 9. 

“Ever since 1939, profits have 
been climbing while the number 
of workers has stood still or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 
the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 
(CIO). 

An analysis of 23 leading com- 
panies by the union’s research staff 


eA | showed that while their 1950 prof- 
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its were up 23 percent over 1949, 
they had 12,500 fewer employes 
in 1950 than in 1949, 

“This means a 2% percent. de- 
crease in the working force, yet 


that reduced number of workers 


roduced 23 percent more ‘profits 
Foe thle ont the paper said, 
“Crude uction. was up 4. per- 

cent in 1950 over 1949. acy 


each employe is 

for his company and 

ceive more pay. These 23 com- 
panies made a net profit after taxes 
of $1.83% per man hour of labor 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 
companies made a net profit after 
taxes of $2.07 per man hour of 
labor employed. 

“These figures are slightly above 
the average pay of oil workers for 
those same years. So it can be 
safely said that each year each 
employe’s labor ical in slight- 
ly more net profit to the company 
than it did in wages for himself. 


Sheriff Who Wanted to Kill a Negro: 


Tied to Underworld, Deputies 
Hired All Help in Illegal Dives 


PAUL WASHINGTON is a Ne- 
gro war veteran of World War Il. 
Since March 1948, he has been 
held in jail by the state of Louisi- 
ana. He was marked in Novem- 
ber, 1948, to be the 30th Negro 
victim of a “rape” frameup to be 
executed. The execution date was 
to have ben last June 29. 

A jury of 12 white men con- 
victed: Washington without- any 
evidence proving he committed a 
crime. Not even the so-called 


Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finance Committee, crrayed facts’ 
and figures, many of them from 
government sources, in such a way 
that the Senators listened atten- 
tively. Here are some of the items 
he used in his myth-busting: 

A Treasury Department study 
published in 1947, but wunpub- 
licized, adjucted for April, 1951, 
prices show a single person must 
earn $1,700 a year to live on a 
minimum standard of decency, a 
married couple with four children 
needs $4,700. But in 1948, 54 
percent of U. S. families earned 
less than $3,000. 

* 


THREE-FIFTHS of U. S. fam- 
ilies get only 32 percent of U. S. 
personal income. The cther two- 
fifths get all the rest and it is 


there the taxes should be levied. iff 


And what about “standards of 
living?” The lower 60 percent of 
American families account for only 
40 percent of all expenditures. 

Nixon takes as a representative 
case a manufacturing worker with). 
a wife and two children.” If he 
works 52 weeks he makes $3,300 
a year. The minimum living stand- 
ard required by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics budget. calls for 
$3,350 a year and does not pro- 
vide for payment of income taxes, 
which already cost him $120. 

That budget allows him one 
overcoat every 6'2 years, one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 
two pairs of shoes a year. His 
wife could have one cotton street 
dress a year; her vool one must 
last five years. Each of the fam- 
ily could go to 19 movies a year; 
have one newspaper a day. It is 
from this luxurious diel of 
living that the eco-omic advisers 
would squeeze the cost of the cold 
war. 

Says Nixon: “The least you can 
do in such a situation is relieve 
that family of paying $120 in fed- 


DEFER TELEGRAPH STRIKE 

WASHINGTON (FP).—A _na- 
tionwide strike, except in New 
York, of 35, 000 Western Union 
employes, set for July 2 was in- 
definitely tponed while the 
Commercial Telegraph Union 
(AFL) voted on a_proposal sub- 
mitted by the company, 


NOT COVERED BY LAW 


“rape” victim could identify him, 
nor were any direct _ witnesses 
called by the prosecution. 


* 


AS SHERIFF FRANK J. 
CLANCY, the Number Two law 
enforcement agent in Jefferson 


Parish, readied the innocent 
Washington for the electric chair 
on June 29, the Clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court 
called. Clancy was told that Mr. 
Justice Douglas in response to a 
Civil Rights Congress appeal, had 
stayed the execution. With the 
hearse waiting for Washington’s 
dead body, the heavy jowled 
Clancy refused to honor the call 
and stop the execution. The clerk 
had to call the Governor to Save 
Washington from law-bound sher- 


Clancy, it appears, is a stickler 
for legal precision when it comes 
to the state murder of Negroes. 
But the files reveal that he is with- 
out legal or moral scruples in deal- 
ing with white mobsters. Time 
Magazine, in its Feb. 19 issue, told 
of the rotting political soil which 
produced the “rape” charge victim, 
Washington, and the white su- 
premacist, Clancy. When asked 
about gambling, prostitution and 
bookie joints in his jurisdiction by 
the Senate Crime oe ger 
Clancy answered with the 
sumption that an office holder - 
less he was for it, he could not 
have been elected.” 


* 
| SENATOR CHARLES TOBEY 


asked Clancy whether he had ever 
upheld the law in connection with 
gamblers and the underworld. 
Clancy smiled and admitted “I 
cannot say that I did.” 


“Then you have broken your 
oath of office,” Tobey came back. 


“That’s right, Senator,” replied 
Clancy, still smiling, and added, 
“I broke it for the sake of those 
old and unfortunate men who 
could not get employment any 
other place.” 

Clancy admitted that his depu- 
ties had the job of hiring the help 
in all of the parish’s illegal dives, 


a condition he established before 


they could operate. 

Needless to say, Sheriff Clancy 
is quite wealthy. He has Been a 
sheriff for 22 years. How many 
young white women he has de- 
graded in those years cannot be 
ascertained. His haste to kill an 
int.ocent Negro in “defense of 
white womanhood” is revealingly 
ironical. Washington was risking 
his life to defend the men and 
women Clancy was degrading 
while the cynical sheriff proted 
from his pandering to the tune 
of a ranch, expensive kennels, 
Chauffeur-driven cars and other 
millionaire gadgets. -Clancy, face 
to face with Washington, leaves 
no doubt as to who is the real 
criminal of the piece—and of our 
time. - 
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ALL SET BROOKLYN! 


The New Playwrights Inc. Production 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 
smash hit play 


“THE CANDY STORY” 


is opening at the 
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~ Report Korea Truce Proposals 


Ask zone on each side of 38th Parallel, withdrawal 
_of foreign troops from Korea and setting up of 
civil administration to status quo at start of war. 


—See Page 4 


Million Peace Pleas to Truman 


Chicago Congress 


initiates~campaign ‘for real 


peace, plans 100,000 mass meetings and peace 


talks throughout the country. 


—See Page 4 


Labor Pushes Fight for Controls 


Issue new appeals 


to unionists to turn the heat 


on Congress for effective price controls as food 


costs continue to mount. 


—See Page 4 


- 


‘NOW FOR THE REAL CURE 


by Kinkaid 


stice Department Moves 


To Wipe Out Right to Bail 


Steel Local, Negro Press War of Peril 
In Smith Act Ruling by Supreme Court © Communist Leaders Is Threat to All 


—~- See Page 3 — 


ClO Textile Union Paper Says Jailing of 


ease-Fire? Let’s Stop Attack on Our Pockethooks!’ 


ARE PEOPLE ‘LAYING DOWN ON THE JOB’ IN H-C-L FIGHT? HERE’‘S WHAT THEY TELL THE WORKER 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


ARE THE AMERICAN people: 
“laying down on the job” in the 
battle against the high cost of 
living? 

President Truman and his war- 
economy. Congressmen say they 
are, Philip Murray and William 
Green, who say they can’t under- 


- stand why the people haven't been 


flooding Congress with letters de- 


_ manding passage of the Adminis- 


a. 


- 


tration’ $ price-wage control bill. 
But they'd better not say it to 
the New York hack driver, the 
Bronx gas maintenance man 
Coney Island housewife who, 


THE WORKER spoke to scores 
of working people on- the streets 
' America’s biggest city, ques- 
them closely about prices 

and their feelings about price con- 


They axe bitter.’ Many of them 


bits aes confused’'and ‘suspicions ‘at a 


“price control” program that -has 
controlled no prices and pegged 
their wages in a deep freeze. 

But all of them are angry. All 
of them respond strongly when 
you talk to no about price” roll- 
backs. And all of them are look- 
ing for leadership in a battle for 
real control over profiteering. 

. 


in Korea. Why don’t they give us 
Why don't they stop blasting away 


andj at our pocketbooks?” 


The gas maintenance man said: 
“If a business operated the way 
we have to operate on our bud- 
get, it would be bankrupt in a 
month. I don’t know what they're 
figuring down in Washington, but 
I know ‘there's none of those poli- 
ticians can live on the wages I. 
bring home, the way prices have 
been since this Korean thing start- 
ed. Rollback? Sure—but nobody's 
talking about that.” 


the labor leaders he has read ‘about 


a cease-fire here in America too? 


; He meant Truman wasn’t, and: 


in the headlines weren't. But he 
was. talking about it and so are 
millions of others in the U: S. Some 
of them, like the Coney Island 
women in the Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High Cost of 


Living, are doing something about 


it. Youll hear more about them 
further along in this series. 


What he and many others 


THE BUS DRIVER put it this) meant was that none of the per- 
way, “They finally got a ceasefire 


sons they look to for leadership 

are Uoing anything about it. 

~ _ . 
OFF THE STREET, in the of- 

fice of a trade union leader, there’ 


was grimness and a trace of angry 


desperation. This man isn’t a Com- 
munist or even. a left-winger but 
he is an honest official of a mili-|*. 
tarit local union. He said: “John ,UCe 


'L,. Lewis has the right idea. Tru- 


man’s price-controls are phony. 
sucked irito a smokescreen for noth- 
ing but wage-freezes, I sa me | 
get rid of all the contro 

we'll battle it out for higher wages 
oT sh easlemieh ‘eet san: filds 1 

t 
downstairs, ot coseetet ting 


hall, a group of rank-and-file work- 
ers listened carefully to the propo- 
sition—not knowing, of course, that 
it had been expressed by one of 
their officials—and gravely shook 
their heads No. 


“How would that help?” said 
one. “Sure, we need a wage in- 
crease. The wage-freeze is no 
good. But without price controls 
—real ones, I mean—the wage in- 
crease will be gone in six months.” 


“It’s foolish,” said another. Cs 
like giving up half the fight. 
price control they have now—it 
doesn’t mean a thing, so nobody’s 
doing much about it. But let the 
unions come out and throw their 
weight behind rollbacks—they ll see 
the evar stand up and take no-. 


* 


THE WORD was rollback. You} 


had to dig for it, but the response 
was there. That is what the peo- 
oe are looking for—that, and the 


eadership to for. it. 
‘Up: isto m oo 


Living. 


to carry the brunt of the fight to 
put food on the table. 


In Olean, Y., this week, a 
single housewife strode the main 
Street with an angry. picket sign. 
The whole town cheered her call 
for rollbacks. 

In Newark, N. J., a group of 
women called “We, the Consum- 

ers” demande: rollbacks—and the 
City Commission had to give them 
a respectful hearing. 


In Coney Island the women 


The have formed a Housewives Com- 
mittee Against the High’ Cost. of 


This week they put up 
tables in the streets and drew a 
warm response for rollback peti- 


tions. 


They are the leaders—but they 
are the first to tell you they arent 
enough. 

In Monday’s Daily ‘Worker we'll 
tell you more about the Coney Is- 
land women, what they are doing 
to try to save their families from 
bankruptcy, and why they need 
the ‘help ‘of America’s t labor 
\moverirent inthe fight: 


Bet been provided by groups of val have 


govern- 
nent-exiforced lower prices.° 6). 
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WHAT THE NEW APARTMENTS 


ARE LIKE IN MOSCOW TODAY 


They’re usually 4 or 5 rooms. Kitchens are 


modern, play areas are equipped for kids. 


By JOSEPH CLARK MOSCOW, USSR 


WHAT IS IT LIKE in a Moscow apartment? Since I 
live in one and have visited others, I can tell you. They usually 


have two, three, sometimes four rooms, but right off you 


a 


ery and most of the work is done by hand. 
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. 
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Wang Hse-Chang (right) was a former hired farm hand in 
Fenghsien County, Hopei Province. «He is pictured in town buying 


have to add one room to the total 


spacious kitchen when describing 


a flat here. 


almost always find: white curtains, 
usually with fine lace work, on the 
windows. Invariably there will be 
planes and flower pots in the win- 
dows, sometimes ivy climbing 
around. The windows themselves 
are always double. Having spent 
a winter in Moscow we realize how 
useful that it. Just before the cold 


Maylay Families 


puttying up the windows; but you 
can still get plenty of fresh air 
from the “fortachka” or small win- 
S dow that opens out on hinges. 
| vacuation 0 | Characteristic are the individual 
| baleonies or verandas for each 
‘apartment. Walk down a_ busy 
shopping street like Petrovka and 
‘youll see some one sitting out on 


SINGAPORE. his balcony reading a book while 


THE BIGGEST forcible evac-:-| traffic and streams of people pass 
ation of Malayan people ever un- ‘by down below. Green plants and 
dertaken by the British authorities |f!0wers grow on many of these bal- 


was announced here. —_— 
It is taking.place in the suburb 
of Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma- 
laya, where 1,200 families, com- 
prising 10,000 people, are to be 
uprooted at a rate of .160 families 
daily. 
| The area stretches for severa 
miles and in its midst lies the vil- 
‘lage of Segambut, center of a 
thriving pottery and sawmill indus- 
‘try. The townspeople are being 
imoved out by officials called “re- 
settlement officers,” accompanied 


Order Forcible 


* 


THE FIRST THOUGHT they 
have here when designing living 
quarters is the children; so you'll 
find that every apartment house 
has a courtyard equipped as a 
)| playground. There you have sand- 
‘piles for the tots, see-saws, swings, 
‘parallel bars, sometimes a basket- 
ball court. 

Central steam heating, electric- 
ity and gas came to Soviet cities 
only with the five-year plans which 


. started in 1928. Even now, new 
by police and the first battalion of natural gas sources are being ex- 


the Suffolk regiment. ipanded to bring gas to homes 


Hoe amilies a vill Toe | Which never had them. For that 
to Jimjang where they will live matter, inside toilets with modern 


because they don't include the| 


Starting with the oytside you'll} 


weather sets in, you'll see them| 


the apartment through the front 
door. In the kitchen there's a back 
door opening on another hallway 
down the house. 


Furniture is usually more elab- 
orately designed than the styles 
that have been developed in 
| Sweden and Finland. There's 
much emphasis on complete bed- 
room, living room, dining room 
sets, with fancy dressing tables 
and large mirrors, also elaborate 
buffets and serving tables. 


Prints by old Russian painters 
and modern Soviet artists-are in- 
expensive and you see them in all 
‘apartments; .also delightful fairy- 
tale scenes. in the children’s 
|rooms. Equisite handicraft paint- 
|ing and carving decorate the cig- . 
_arette boxes and vases you see 
around. 


* 
: FISHBOWLS with tiny “gu- 
pies,” goldfish and dozens of 
varieties I had never heard of are 
very common, Of dogs you see 
wire-haired terriers, scotties, 
French poodles, German police 
dogs and many which can’t boast 
‘any pedigree. The cat sunning 
itself in the window is often a 
Siberian breed with a bushy tail, 
looking a little like Persians. The 
kids have all sorts of odd pets in- 
cluding rabbits, frogs, white mice 
and ground hogs. 

The two types of Soviet re- 
frigerator you see around are a 
small but very adequate model 
and a huge, deluxe tyne put out 
by the Stalin Auto Works. 


| What impresses a_ foreigner 
above all is that the entire apart- 
ment, with gas and _ electricity 


‘behind barbed wire. plumbing are something that came} thrown in costs the Sovjct citizen 

only after the. revolution. The 30, 50, 70 rubles a month, or 

bathroom with shower, bath and, about three to five percent of .one 

sink is separate from the compart- person's wages. 

ment with the toilet. More and more workers have 
You don't need linoleum on our moved into modern apartments 

kitchen floor because it’s tile, as|right near their factories—they ve 


fruits and candy for the spring festival. 


_ China’s Yearly Famine 


Licked by Land Reform 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese people now have enough t 
eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus of 34 million tons of grain. 
For a country where millions of people starved to death every year, 


impressive. 

Land reform was the answer. 
For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the 
remaining will have theirs by the 
spring of 1952. 

During the past 3,000 years of 
feudal rule the peasants had to 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their 
crops to the landlords. That has 
all ended and a’ great productive 
force has been released. 

The freed peasants have played 
an important part in changing the 
face of the countgyside. 


are its walls and the floors’ and 


walls of the bathroom and toilet. 
x 


_..,,,| NEW HOUSES are built with 
PEKING. incinerators or a-small chute down 
¢ which you throw the garbage. That 
‘rumble you hear in the yard is the 
big green truck with the enclosed 


: the achievement is circular top and sliding door, which 


tain area in North China before 
‘the land reform, for example, one 
‘would have seen the trees stripped 
of leaves. The people had stripped 
ithe trees for food. Today flocks 
of cattle and sheep graze in the 
}pastures. New brick homes have 
replaced the huts made of sorghum 
stalks and mud. 


- 


THE GOVERNMENT 6 - took 
drastic et to ensure the nation’s 
food supply. Transport from the 


; 
: 
’ 


If one |farmis to the cities was routed. Six- | huts: and silk, cotton and wool 
visited the isolated Taihang moun- teen hundred miles of new rail-' cloth. In North China, for in- 


British Quakers to Visit Soviet 


See Trip as-Fostering 


(By Allied Labor News) 


World Peace 
LONDON 


SEVEN QUAKERS, members of the Society of Friends, are 
to visit the Soviet Union for a two-week stay at the invitation of 


the Soviet Peace Committee. 


The mission includes Kathleen Lonsdale, chemistry professor 
at the University of London; Paul $. Cadbury, managing director 
at the big chocolate firm of Cadbury Bros.; Secretary Gerald Bailey 


and Chairman B. Leslie Metcalf 
tions Committee; Frank Edmead 
E. Mildred Creak. 


Major purpose of the visit, 


of the Quakers’ East-West. Rela- 
of the Mauchester Guardian; and 


the Society of Friends said, is to 


help foster good will between the peoples of the USSR and Great 
Britain and to help strengthen prospects of world peace through 


east-west understanding. 
“The 


conference “We have no 


2 te gg are. not political people,” Bailey told a press 
ere. 


Communists in our ranks, either 


open or concealed. The only idea~behind our visit is that we want 
to promote peace, stave off the immeasurable evil of a third world 


war. . ... It is not, inappropriate 
is the promotion of 


aa Committee,”, Cii Cet tj 2) 
(GO sueS mo heivadinec) 


/peace, cur hosts 


that since our purpose in going, 
should be*the Soviet Peace 


<ppeh 


quit 


—— rr 


ways were laid; rail freight speed collects the garbage. 


was uppéd from three to 16 miles 
an hour; freight rates were reduced | 
twice during the past eight months. 


| The peasants sell ‘their excess 
grain to village cooperatives, 
which, in tur, dispose of the grain 
stocks to the state or exchange for 
cloth, soap, cigarettes, household 
goods, farm implements and ferti]-| eageees: 
izer. Big items in this trade re-| » 23428: 
cently are window glass to replace’ | 

the paper windows in the farm 


stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were 
sold in 1947. By 1950, this had/' 
jumped to 9,020,000 bolts. | 


. 


ANOTHER government project! 

has been flood control to guaran-| * 
tee farm production. Floods have. 
been checked, and in 1950 gonty 
the Huai River overflowed." The 
water conservation program added | 
nearly 500,000 acres to China’s| 
farmland. Today, more than five 
million people are engaged in 
flood control, dredging rivers, re- 
pairing dikes, or building cagals| 
‘and dams, 


| China's recent offer of one mil- 
lion tons of grain to India marks 
the. brilliant success of the Chinese 
| people in licking the age-old prob-|. 
‘lem. of hunger and starvation. 


$from now on it is not a question };, 


of howto get enough to eat bubjagsy, rss 
of how to eat better. ja asi: ‘tdg 
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been built by the factory adminis- 
tration—the trade unions saw to 


that. 


REJECT WAGE OFFER 

LONG BEACH, Calif. (FP)— 
Failure of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. to agree to retroactive pay 
was behind the overwhelming re- 


jection of its latest wage offer by 
members of Local 148, United 
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OIL TRUSTS BOOST PROFITS 


WITH CUT IN WORKING FORCE 


(Federated Press) 


DENVER, Col. 
THE OIL COMPANIES are 


making more profits with fewer 
workers, the Oil Worker reported 
July 9. | 

“Ever since 1939, profits have 
_ been climbing while the number 

of . workers has stood still or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 
the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 


cent in 1950 over 1949. Refinery 


each employe is producing more 


of $1.83% per man hour of labor 


(CIO). 
An analysis of -23 leading com- 
panies by the union's research staff 


its were up 23 percent over 1949, 
they had 12,500 fewer employes 
in 1950 than im 1949. | 

“This means a 2% percent de- 
crease in the working force, yet 


that reduced number of workers than it did in wages for himself.” 


labor employed. 
showed that while their 1950 prof-| 


ipranes” 23 percent more profits 
or the companies,” the paper said. 
“Crude production was up 4 per- 
runs were up 8 percent. 

“These figures simply mean that 


for his company and should re- 
ceive more pay. These 23 com- | 
panies made a net profit after taxes 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 
companies made a net profit after 
taxes of $2.07 per man hour of 


“These figures are slightly above 
the average pay of oil workers tor 
those same years. So it can be 
safely said that each year each 
employe’s labor resulted in slight- 
ly more net profit to the company 


‘Could Help Each Other,’ British 


Unionists Say After Poland Trip 


(By Allied Laber News) 
LONDON. 
FIFTY-THREE British 


trade to the way in which Polish miners 
unionists, who have just spent two are 
weeks in Poland as guests of the|representing the shop stewards 
Central Council of Polish Trade} committee at the Glasgow Corp.. 


the Derbyshire area of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, paid tribute 


—_—_— 


treated. William Hamilton, 


Unions, returned here full of en- was especially impressed by, the 


thusiasm. 


fact that 96 percent of he work- 
At a press conference, miners,;}ers are members of trade unions. 


By JOHN B. STONE 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
some pet U.S. myths. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated events 
challenged -two carefully propagandized untruths about U.S. working men and women and 


U. S. low and middle mcome 


families. 
The explosive 
Dr. Theodore 


catalysts 


(Federated Press) 


Two Surveys Show Rises | 
Of Poverty in the U.S. 


WASHINGTON, 


were 


]. Kreps, economist 


of Stanford University and the 


Public Affairs Institute, and Russ 
legislative representative | 


Nixon, 


of the United Electrical, ~ Radio 
and Machine Workers. 


The myths 


leconomy and therefore it should 
be taxed to pay for the cold war 
and mobilization while _corpora- 
|tions go blandly on raking in the 
biggest profits in history. 

THESE MYTHS have been nur- 
tured carefully by the U. S. Cham- 


Hes of Commerce .nd the Na- 


that they exploded tional Association of Manufactur- 


were these: (1) that the poor and ers. This is to be -expected, since 
middle mcome persons who make their greatest excuse for existence 
up the vast majority of the U. S.|is to perpetuate the E’ght rate of 
population are rolling in compara-|rrofits. But the myths have also 
tive luxury, and (2) that it is been perpetuated by President 


their income which constitutes the Truman, , his 


secretary of the 


real inflationary threat to the U. S.'treasury, John Snyder, and _ his 
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engineers, steel workers and others|He commented: “The people of ba 4 fos a 
spoke glowingly of what they had' Britain and Poland could help! »\¥ 


seen. 
said the Poles were “getting along! 
with reconstriction it a manner 
which can never be achieved un- 
der our present system.” 


of the Amalgamated Weavers 
Tnion executive committee, said: 


T. Cox, a shop steward, each other a lot.” 


‘Oswiecim (Auschwitz). ; 
Lewis Wright, a representative perience, they said, was ghastly | a Be ek 


“The people have freedom to wor- 


The delegation was deeply 
moved by what it saw at the for-) 
mer Nazi concentration camp at 


This X= | 


and “as we laid a wreath in mem- 
ory of the people 
and died at this place, it must. 


who suffered 3 
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ship . . . the delegates sfdw some\have been felt by all that they| % 


churches packed with worship- 


pers.” 


Bert Wynn, who represented torture ever taking place again.” 


would pledge themselves to pre- 


vent this bestial culture of fascist’ 


Bereaved Seaman 


Blasts Union-Haters 

MUSKEGON.—Seaman Claude’ 
“Bud” Cripe, former UAW stal- 
wart, got home too late on emer- 
gency leave from Japan. His wife 


was already dead. 


From the depths of his grief, | 


his union spirit became aroused. 
He took issue with a local news 
story which inferred that his re- 
tum had been delayed by the) 
strike of United Airline pilots, 
who had been stalled two years 


in wage negotiations. 
“It's impossible to blame the 


strike of the airline pilots.” Cripe| The commission was established 


said. “My only delay from Japan 
to Chicago was the time it took 


to borrow money from the Red'some of its findings were made pub- 
Cross and to make the bus trip lic for the first time at the con- 
from Fairfieid Airstrip to Oakland. clave. 


When I figure back at the differ- 
ence in time zones between Michi- 
gan and the West Coast, it strikes 
me that Edith died while I was 
still 500 miles out at sea, so how 
could the pilots’ strike have any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Bud” Cripe has been a mem-. 
ber of UAW Local 403, 539 and 
600. 


Church Groups Join 
In Player for Peace 


es. The highest birth rate in the 


‘burden this will entail. 


CHICAGO.—A prayer meeting 
for peace was held last week at 


bringing together representatives 
from many North Side churches 
and synagogues. 


1ast 'Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
the Congregation B'nai Shalam,|tendeni of - schools in Battle 


| 


Marking the end of a vear of 
the Korean war, the meeting was 
arranged by the North Side Chap- 
ter of the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives. Speakers were: the 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans of the Met- 
ropolitag Church and the Rev. 
Roger P. Oliver, Adbany ’ Park 
Lutheran Church. : 
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“LOYALTY” OATHS 


WOMEN WORKERS 
At the beginning of 1951, leyal- | 


iD Ay @aths ./ by teachers 
maquined sin: 23gtates, 15: 


fra A gagi h tt 


were re- 


Charge Faseist 


Anti-Sehool Plot 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.-— 
The money of the nation’s largest 
corporations and the voices of 
avowed fascists are behind the 
nationwide epidemic of attacks on 
the public school system. 


This is the documented charge 
made here this week by the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, 
headed by Dr. John W. Davis, 
president of West Virginia State 
college, natioanlly known Negro 
educator. 


bv the National Education Assn.. 


which held its convention here, and Democratic Party of Hi 
“It is well known, 


“The tampaign,” Dr. Davis 
told a press conference, “is subtle 
and well organized. The people 
who direct it are well organized 
and well paid.” The basic reason) 


behind the attack, he said, is “tax- 


nation’s history has created. a 
school population that will re- 
quire great school expansion. The 
owners of wealth fear the tax 


Dr. Davis’ associates on the 
commission, including Dr. Rich- 
ard B. Kennan, its secretary, and 


Creek, Mich., presented docu- 
mented evidence in support of the 
general charge. 

Reporters, noting that all groups 
involved were classfied “on the 
extreme right,” kept asking wheth- 
er some “Communists” weren't in- 
volved in the attack on the schools. 

“To the best of my knowledge,” 
Kennan replied, “the Communists 
have never appeared in any com- 
munit, to attack the schools.” 


About: 18: million ~women work- 
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Council of Economic Ac'visers. 

That’s why it may be hoped 
that two caref lly documented ex- 
poses of these myths mav by some 
fortunate chance persuade some 
people who should know better 
that they should change their tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 
can best afford taxation for a 
change. 


Already the House has passed 
@& tax measure which continues un- 
discrimination against the 
little fellow and even adds to it. 

But Chairman Walter George 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
has announced that some $2 bil- 
lion can be cut from the House- 


teeioees Nassed bill which increased taxes 
Py . FN ate : , . 
ieee by $7.2 billion. 


Let's hope. in 


mere the light of the two exnoses, that 


§ the Senate 


the light and 


SeeS 


© fees makes the cut on the lowest ends 
9: (gee Meee of the income brackets instead of 
peepee where the NAM and Chamber of 
See wt, Commerce wants them, at the top. 


* 
KREPS is professor of business 


“6S economics in a universitv that is 


Hit Attacks on 


Honduras Unions 
GUATEMALA CITY, July 11.—jreplace trade union members. 


An appeal to workers of Guate-|— 


| company. 
| The “Ya 
bring in workers from Salvador to 


mala to support the working class §.§, Seqmen Attack 


of Honduras which is deprived of 


‘the most elementary rights, was 


made here by Ventura Ramos, ) 
general secretary of the Section|Mail).—The May 26 issue of the 
Committee of the Revolutionary weekly Voz Operaria reports a 


onduras. 
writes Ra-| cruelty. 


mos. “that in Honduras there is 


no Labor Code or social security.'was tied up, waiting to unload, a|ijies get only 32 percent of U. S 
10 group of sailors from the shi 


The workday is more than 


hours; railway employes work 80, gaged a rowboat manned 


to 100 hours a week. Democratic 
liberties do not exist; the right to 
free assembly and organization has the ship, agreeing to pay him 40 
been suspended since Gen. Carias|cruzeiros (U. S. $2.18) for his 
‘ook zower in 1933.” 

Efrain Garay, train conductor, 
Emeterio Sarmiento and Leopoldo 


Brazilian Negro 
RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (By 


case of inhuman white chauvinist 


While the U.S. ship Mormacland 


en- 
ya 
young Brazilian Negro, Durvalino 
Clementino, to take them back to 


services, 
When they reached.the Mormac- 
land, however, the sailors refused 


‘Poublanc, engineers of the Tela|to pay; when Clementino protest- 


Railroad Company (a subsidiary of;ed, they tied him up and attached 
the United Fruit Co.) were ar-|him to a buoy in the water. An- 


rested June 3 in the town of La'other ship, entering the bay later, 
‘Lima, headquarters of the railroad -picked him up half dead. 


Three foods essential to zood 
health—butter, eggs and milk— 
have soared from 18 to 31 per- 
cent in average price during 
the year of the Korean war, the 
New York City Department of 
Markets revealed this week. 

Grade A eggs, selling at 63 
cents a dozen July, 1950, have 
gone up 31 percent to 83 cents. 


‘Milk » climbed ‘23 pereent, : 
vers : were employed. in: the... Sijsftamy 17<‘ceuts. to -2} cents) a: 
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Since Korean War Started 


Butter went up 18 percent, 
from 69 to 81 cents a pound. 
The Department of Markets 
noted that these are not maxi- 
mum prices charged for these 


in 
"3 
| 


of uputo;eight cents mn: 
_ wholesale bar TS) 


- gprsqppce: oft vd batites 


u” subsidiary plans to, 


not known for any radical tenden- 
cies. His tax studv. just vub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, in a devastatinelv brief and 
effective way ovresents the in- 
escapable fact that if present mo- 
bilization taxation policies are con- 
tinned, the U. S. productivitv and 
military might be weakened. 

The institute is backed hv a 
number of labor and liberal or- 
ganizations which are strong sup-° 
porters of Truman. Perhans Tru- 
man’s economic advisers can be 
persuaded te lay of the nonsense 
about the mass of the people get- 
ting most of the income and get 
down to thinking abovt curbing 
profits. 


Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finance Committee. -rraved facts 
and ficures, manv of them from 
government sources. in such a way 
that the Senators listered atten- 
tively. Here are some of the items 
he nsed in his mvth-bustine: 

A Treasury Denartment study 
mublished in 1947. byt unnub- 
licized, adjuvted for Avril, 1951, 
vrices shov’ a single nerson must 
earn $1.70C a vear to live on a 


“érh] inéome 


minimum standard of decency. a 
‘married counle with four children 
reeds $4.700. But in 1948, 54 
nercent of U. S. families eamed 
less than $3,000. 

* 


| JHREE-FIFTHS of U. S. fam- 
nersonal income. The cther two- 
fifths get all the rest and it is 
there the taxes should be levied. 
| And what abort “standards of 
wiving?” The lower 60 nercent of — 
American families ace »t for only 
40 vercent of all expenditures. 
| Nixon takes as a revresentative 
— a manufacturing worker with 
la wife and two ghildren. If he 
works 52 weeks he makes $3,300 
a year. The minimum living stand- 
ard required by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics budget calls for 
$3.3850 a year and coes not pro- 
vide for payment of income taxes, 
which already cost him $120. 

That budget allows him one 
overcoat every 6% vears. one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 
two pairs of shoes a year. His 
wife could have one cotton street 
dress a year; her vool one must 
ast five years. Each of the fam- 
ily could go to 19 movies a year; 
have one newspaper a dav. It is 
from this luxurious standard of 
living that the eco-omic advisers 
would squeeze the cost of the cold 
war. 

Says Nixon: “The least you can 
in such .a situation is relieve , 
that ‘faimily of paving $130 in fed- 


taxes Pile. Camby? 
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SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Gov. Stevenson’s veto of the 
Broyles thought-control bill this week brought a flood of 
congratulatory messages indicating the great breadth of the 


sentiment against this type of vi- 
cious “anti-communist” legislation. | 
The Governor said that the mes- 
sages were 25 to 1 in favor of the 
veto. 
dum, the Governor issued brief 
quotes from the letters which 
came from clergymen, labor lead- 
ers, educators, professional people 
and from many Te 


AMONG the communications 


“It took a kind of political cour- 
age that is rare. . . —Robert Ross, 
Olian Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago. | 
“Reasoned opinion supports 
your veto, and popular opinion 
will do so later, if not already.”— 
Edward J. Murphy, Springfield. 

“While we are certainly opposed 
to communism, it has seemed to 
many of us that this bill was not 
the way to combat it."—Rev. Stan- 
ley P. Wiese, minister, Methodist 
Church, Mason City.\ 

“Many of us are appreciative of 
the courage it requires to oppose 
such undemocratic measures in the 
face of the unreasonable position 
taken by the so-called patriotic or- 
ganizations." — Charlotte Meyer, 
elementary school supervisor, De- 
catur. 

“As the Department of Ameri- 
canism officer of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and a member of 
the Civil Rights Committee of the 
Chicago Bar Association, may I 
commend you on your vote. — 
Charles S. Dougherty, judge, Mu- 


nicipal Court of Chicago. 
* 


“LIBERTY - loving citizens of 
this country will applaud... .”— 
Harry M. Fisher, judge, Circuit 
Court of Cook County. 

“. « « Evidence of your... 
adherence to liberal values.”~—Jay 
W Jensen, School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois 


In a seven-pge memoran-|: - - 


“As the brickbats are thrown, 


»remember that one of your dis-| 


tinguished predecessors, John 
Peter Altgeld, received a vicious 
attack on the pardons of. the Hay- 
market group, but his reputation 
today is immense for his courage- 
ous and honest decision.”—Walter 
Johnson, Department of History, 
University of Chicago. 

“. . » An act of statesmanship.” 
— Robert J. Havighurst; U. of 


* 


“THE PEOPLE are as much 
in need of protection from the 
breast-beating phony patriots as) 
they are from the communists’— 
Floyd E. Thompson, attorney, Chi- 
cago. 

“At our state convention, many 


of our members were so concerned 
about this bill and others of its 


vana, minister of the First Metho- 
list Church. 


“Your veto has encouraged me 
as a teacher who wants to 
relp young people to ask unex- 
xected questions and look for the 
answers. —Nancy Gossage, Evans- 
on Township High School. 

* 


“IT IS indeed gratifying to’ find 
1 public official in these days who 
ias the intestinal fortitude and in- 
egrity to resist the encroachment 
upon the inalienable rights of the 
neople.”"—Raymond Dennis, exec- 
utive board, District 3, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, ‘Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

“We regard the Broyles Bill as 
another example of the hysteria’ 
being propagandated by the pro- 
moters to draw the attention of 
the American voters from vital 
economic issues by a _ pseudo- 
patriotic parade.”"—James H. An- 
drews, Andrews & Andrews, at- 
torneys, Kewanee. 


“ADHERENCE to our funda- 
mental standards of civil liberties 
and the reinforcement of individ- 
ual liberty are of transcendent im- 
portance in this era of mass hys- 
teria."—Max Swiren, attorney, Chi- 
cago. 


“On behalf of thea members of 
the United Steel Workers and my- 
self . . . our great appreciation of 
your courageous action.” — Ray- 
mond Sarocco, Harvey, subdistrict 
director. 

“In these days of so much anti- 
communist hysteria, it is gratifying 
to see that some of our leaders 


| Reformed Church. 
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sage.”"—Mrs. R. S. Van de Woe- 
styne, Chicago, public affairs di- 


rector, Young Women’s Christian) 


Association. 

“The action of groups which 
encouraged the ge of this bill 
distressed me both professionally 
and. personally.”—Miss Marion I. 
Allen, former president of the Il- 


~ linois State Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


+ 


COV. STEVENSON 


can still keep the longer view of 
the values our democracy.’—Mrs. 
Virginia Gaelzer, president, League 
of Women Voters, Highland Park. 

“At the Synod of Illinois of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, I have 
the privilege to speak against this 
unnecessary bill and it was voted 
accordingly. —The Rev. Joseph H. 
Connolly, Robinson, Minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church. ~ 

* 


“MY SERMON this Sunday will 
commend you.”"—The Rev. Harold 
Wilke, Chicago, pastor of St. Pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Evangelical and 


“Your courageous action will 
help allay the wild hysteria which 
is inciting so many of our 
ple."—The Rev. Ralph Hall Collis, 
Chicago, minister of Lake View 
Methodist Church. 

The air is cleaner and better 


* 
AMONG those who sent similar 


messages were: 


Robert M. Strogier, dean of students, 
University of CUtitcago;: J. Walter Malone, 
Decatur, president of James Millikin Uni- 
versity; Mrs. William H. Newberry, Alton; 
D. R. Blodgett, superintendent of Jack- 
sonville Public Schools; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Clevenger, Champaign; the Rev. A. Ray 
Grummon, Pirst Methodist Church, 
Springfield; F. H. Shuman, Morrison, 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau; Charies 
©. Parker, attorney, Chicago; Methodist 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee; Dr. James G. 
Miller, chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, U. of C.; Frank L. Salzberger, 
Chicago; Michgel Mann, executive secre- 
tary, Chicago Industrial Union Council, 
CIO; Ellen. Lund, secretary, on behalf of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action. 

Also: Rabbi Morton M. Berman, Temple 
Isaiah Israel, Chicago; Mrs. Sanger Schul- 
mann, Chicago school teacher; Agnes 
Holmes on behalf of the executive board 
of the Chicago Area Association for 
Childhood Education; Russell W. Ballard, 
Hull House, Chicago; J. Howell Atwood, 
‘Knox College, Galesburg, president of the 
Midwest Sociological Society; Virgil J. 
Vogel, Chicago school teacher; the Rev. 
rCarl D. Soule, Chicago, secretary for dis- 
trict and subdistrict conferences, Commis- 
sion on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church; Jake H. Bennison, Chicago, re- 
search director, Retail Clerks Joint Coun- 
cll, 
Aiso: Dr. Franklin C. McLean and Dr. 
Helen V. McLean, Chicago; Bernard A. 
Widen, DDS, Chicago; Marc A. Law, 
Chicago; George L. Perkins, M.D., Chi- 
cago: Northside Bert Roller chapter, 
American Veterans Committee, Chicago; 
Florence F. and Joseph R. Bohrer, Bloom- 
ington; John A. Lapp, president, City 
Club, Chicago; Samuel Laderman, presi- 
dent, International Ohemical Workers 
Union, Local 241, AFL, Chicago; Dick 
Myer, Chicago, chairman of Independent 
Voters of Illinois; Robert F. Fuchs, attor- 
ney, Chicago: Jerome J. Downey, attorney, 
Rockford; Thomas F. Dunn, Jr., Oak 


to breathe since your veto mes- 


Park, member of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


Witchhunters Seek 


Nelson’s : 
Bail to $50,000 


To Raise 


By ART SHIELDS 


PITTSBURGH.—The witchhunting Judge Michael A. 


manno down once on the bail is- 


sue last September. 

It slap him down again the 
following. October, when it or- 
dered a Pittsburgh court padlock 
taken off the headquarters_of the 
Communist Party which Mus- 
manno had personally raided. 

Another slap down came [last 
month when the Supreme Court 


voided two of Musmanno’s con- 


tempt citations against Hymen 
Schlesinger, defense attorney in the 
“sedition” trial, The judge's ac- 
= was “detestable,” the court 

said. 
And in March, 1950, the court 
denounced Musmanno for expel- 
a woman citizen from the Al- 


lin 
Musmanno needed headlines badly last week. The papers|legheny County grand jury on the 


had been giving a poor play to his campaign for the Dem 


ocratic nomination for the State 
Supreme Court bench. So the 


son key when Communists or other 
peace advocates are arrested. So 


nist. 
| This is the same Musmanno who 


allegation of Matt-Cvetic, ‘the la- 
bor spy, that she was a “Commu- 


judge demanded that Steve Nel- Musmanno had Nelson’s bail set Praised Mussolini's gangsters when 


son, injured Communist leader, 


h . rs Sn © »? 
whom he charged with “sedition ing the Korean war last August. | 


last year, put up $50,000 bail— 
or go back to prison. 


| figure. 


‘at $100,000 when he had the Com- 


munist leader arrested for oppos- 


That was an utterly prohibitive’ 
It meant that Nelson had! 


e was testifying against Onda, 
Dolsen and Nelson in the-“sedition” 
trial last spring. 

' * 


ATTORNEY SCHLESINGER 


type that we added to our legisla-|, That made the headlines in the to stay in jail until bail was re- asked the court in a formal peti- 


tive program an item stating op- 
position to legislation restricting 
democratic rights of freedom of 
speech, press and thought.”—Mrs. | 
Emory L. Kemp, president, Illi- 
nois State. Division, American As- 
sociation of University Women. 
“Thé Social Action Department 
of. the Galesburg: Council of 


. Churches, enthusiastically ap- 


. 


of legislation 


~ 


proves your veto of the trans- 
parently un-American Broyles 
Bill."—The Rev. Alan Jenkins, 


Congregational Church, chairman. 
* 


“YOUR comment is the very 
heart of our present problem 
when you say, “We cannot sup- 
press thought and expression and 

reserve the freedoms guaran 

y the Bill of Rights’."—The Rev. 
Morgan Williams.. Kankakee, min- 
ister, First Methodist Church. 
_ I prayed that you would veto 
it. I think it was a vicious piece 
that could have been 
used as thought _control,”-The| 
Rev., ¥ anes 


W... Samuelson, ,Ha;.courts sheyld. 


Hearst ‘and Scripps Howard and 
Paul Block papers of Pittsburgh. 


duced, 
When Nelson appealed two of 


tion last week to throw out the proced 


illegal “sedition” charges against 


Musmanno’s persecution of a Musmanno’s fellow judges cut the him. The charges were made by 


badly crippled man, who can’t pos- 
sibly travel, appears to have been 


received coldly by the public, how- 


ever. 


bail, while he slowly recuperates 
from an automobile accident in 
Philadelphia with steel pins in a 
badly fractured leg. He is also 


land four other fractures and some 


internal injuries. 
* 
NELSON was severed from the 
“sedition” case last May after the 


accident, while the trial continues: 
Andy Onda and Jim Dol-' 
pices Pesce vith 


against 
sen, his 
The $10,000 bonds were set 


aspires, 
tested at the time... - 


bonds to $50,000. ‘That was still 
a prohibitive figure, however. 


Nélson's attorney, Hymen Sc | 
lesinger, then asked the State Su- 
Nelson is now under $16,000 preme Court to enforce the U.S.';, prison 


Constitution’s guarantees of “rea- 
sonable” bail. And the sum o 


$10,000 was fixed over Musmanno’s 
That was still too high,' 


/ Galesburg, minister of the Central suffering from a smashed knee cap but it was eventually raised. 


protest. 


the spy, Matt Cvetic, for the ap- 
parent purpose of disrupting the 
“sedition” trial defense. 

Schlesinger's petition described 
the brutal treatment he received 
ripped, his chest 
oo bruised and he was knocked 
about. 


: 
’ 


the night he was arrested, 
when his shirt was 


: 


CHICAGO. — The membership 
of UE Local 1150 this week con- 
demned the U. S. State Depart- 
ment for its refusal to grant a 


passport to the local’s delegate to 
Europe, Ernest Judth, chief stew- 
ard at the Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Judth had been elected as a 
member of a trade union survey . 
delegation which was to tour, 
countries abroad at the invitation 
of the leading trade unions of 
Europe. 

In a dramatic speech to the local 
membership meeting, Judth de- 
clared: | 

“I'm sure that if I had a gun 
on my shoulder and a uniform on 
my back, there would be no ques- 
tion about my going to Europe. 

“But my passport has been re- 
fused because I am a peace-loving 
man who wants to._go to Europe 


to see if there is anything that can 
be done to promote peace between 


‘| the peoples of Europe and the 


United States.” 
* 


THE LOCAL sent a strong pro- 
test to the Passport Division, de- 
manding that it reverse its action. 
It was also decided to carry on a 
protest campaign among the rest 
of the locals membership in the 
shops. 

The U. S. delegation included 
CIO, AFL and independent union- 
ists, many of them rank-and-filers. 
The UE local pointed out that 
this marks a departure from many 
ores trade union. delegations 
rom ‘this country which were 
mainly manned by the “big wheels” 
in the labor movement. 


The local protested that its 
members were being denied the 
opportunity to receive a first-hand 
report on workers shop and living 
conditions in other countries. 


“We can only view the denial 
of this right by the Washington 
Passport division as an infringe- 
ment of our civil rights and free- 
dom of expression,” a statement 


by the local declared. 


Cyclops Walkout Ends 
BRIDGEVILLE, Pa.—A three- 
week strike at Universal-Cyclops 


Steel Corp. against speedup ended 
with the return to their jobs of the 


2,200 production workers. 

A. union membership meetin 
approved the recommendation o 
CIO United Steelworkers District 
16 Director John F. Murray to ac- 
cept the company’s offer to rein- 
state three electric furnacemen 
who had originally been fired for 
refusing to carry out job assign- 
ments which represented a speed- 
up. The three are to go back on 
the disputed work schedule, with 
their greivance to be acted on 
according to the usual contract 
ure. An _ additional . an- 
nealer, however, is to work with 
them. 


The local had previously turned 
down an offer by the corporation 
to reinstate the three subject to 
a suspension of five days, although 
recommended by a staff repre- 
sentative of the union. 

The copay is engaged in the 
production of high-alloy steels for 
jet engines. : 
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Now Musmanno wants the high 


‘court to reverse itself and to vio-| 


late the Bill of Rights provisions 

by quintupling the bail to $50,000. 
ie 

THE SUPREME COURT has 


not yet given its answer. 


four times during his crusades for 


‘witchhunting headlines to help his 
the ~ 5 
throw away the .pri-. 


2° vitions,. £5. 4 
igh: court, slapped: 


political 
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Bakers Win 22-Cent 
ceand 5-Day Week — 


cents over the 10 percent ceiling, 


so it is subject to Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval. A wage-re- 


lopening clause becomes effective if 


the Board raises the ceiling, as gen- 
erally anticipated. 
- Twenty-four big plants in the 


eity and 12 in adjoining areas sign- 
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F ifteen years ago, on July 17, 1936, Francisco 


Franco launched war against the Spanish Repub- 


lic. Franco’s victory brought World War II closer. 
The men who fought to stop that victory—like 


Robert Thompson and John Gates—are now per- 


secuted or imprisoned while Franco’s support- 


ers—like Sen. Pat McCarran—are honored. 


ad 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Or JULY 17, 1986, four months 
after Hitler violated the Lo- 


carno Pact by pouring his Nazi 
troops into the demilitarized Rhine- 


land zone, the fascist General 
Francisco Franco launched. in Morocco 
an armed rebellion against the govern- 
ment of Republican Spain. The coun- 
ter-revolution spread to _ continental 
Spain, engulfing the nation in nearly 
three years of bloody civil war which 
destroyed the republic and established 
a violent fascist dictatorship which is 
still enslaving the Spanish people. 

But Spain, which became the ‘re- 
hearsal stage for the horrible holocaust 
of war into which Hitler ard Mus- 
solini later plunged the entire world, 
did not need to fall to the fascist 
butchers. The Spanish people held the 
line there for world democracy just. fif- 
teen years ago, A united democratic 
world could have destroyed fascism 
then. 3 

It was on July 18, 1936, that the 
gallant Spanish Republican Army, the 
workingmen and women and _ repub- 
lican farmers of Spain defeated the 
fascist insurgents at the gates of Ma- 

id. 

From that embattled city the call 
went out then to the democratic people 
of the world warning that their free- 
dom was being challenged by the fas- 
cists on Spanish battlefields. 

Madrid stood under siege. Hitler and 
Mussolini sent in their troops, tanks, 
artillery and planes to save their part- 
ner Franco. Madrid was a brave for- 
tress of democracy under the Nazi-fas- 
cist aerial bombardment begun Aug. 
24, 1936. The fascists gained control 
in Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and 
, Granada. Later Toledo fell; then San 
Sebastian and Irun. 


‘They Shall 
Not Pass’ 


But the army of the Spanish people 
fought on. “They shall not pass!” was 
the: Republican battle cry. 
“We will, hold. But we need your 
aid.” That was’ the message flashed to 
the democratic people of all nations. 
But the governments of the U. S., 
Britain and France replied with a 
“neutrality agreement” which amounted 
to a blockade of the Spanish Repub- 
lican ports and strengthened the fascist- 


_ triple alliance against world democracy. 
Aid did come to Spain, however. In 


-U. §S. young American men sought to 


volunteer their services in the Spanish 
Republican Army. ‘The State Depart- 
ment denied them passports to travel 
to Spain. But 3,000 young Americans 
went to Europe with passports marked 
“not good for Spain,” traveled on foot 
across the lofty Pyrenees, formed the 
famous Abraham Lincoln Brigade and 
were the first Americans to enter the 
armed struggle against fascism. 

They joined with volunteer anti- 
fascists from the Soviet Union, England, 
Canada, Germany, Italy, France, the 
Latin-American nations and groups 
from all over the world who made up 
the international volunteer Republican 
brigades. 

Fifteen hundred young Americans 
ats their lives on the Spanish battle- 
ields. Among them were the heroic 
commander Dave Doran, the Young 
Communist and the newspaper writer 
Ben Leider, a Communist whose ex- 
ploits as a pursuit plane pilot against 
Goering's s y Heinkel bombers won 
international acclaim. 


Franco’s 


Other Victory 


Among those who distinguished 
themselves in the field were John 
Gates, who rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Lincoln Brigade, 
and Lincoln Brigade battalion com- 
mander Robert Thompson, _ twice 
wounded, Later, as a U. S. Army ser- 
geant, Thompson won the Distinguish- 
ed Service Cross for heroism in the 
New Guinea campaign avainst the 
Japanese. 

While the foreign offices of the great 


JOHN GATES, editor of The 
Worker, is pictured in New York 
shortly after his return from Spain. 


capitalist nations marked time, men like 
Gates and Thompson stood with their 
Spanish comrades to stem the tide of on- 
rushing fascism. When the capitalist rul- 
ers failed to act, Hitler took over Aus- 
tria, March 11, 1988. A month earlier 
King Carol of Rumania abolished partia- 
ment and proclaimed a fascist corporate 
state. Later that year, in October, Gen. 
von Leeb’s Nazi troops marched into 
Czechoslovakia in accord with the 
infamous Chamberlain - Hitler-Daladier- 
Mussolini agreement in Munich. 


The anti-Jewish decrees were clamp- 
ed down in the Hitlerized areas. In 
Asia Japanese troops occupied Canton 
and Hankow. Hitler levied a fine of 
a billion marks on the Jewish people of 
Germany. Franco restored citizenship 
and property to ex-King Alfonso. 


This, terrible prelude to World War 
II ended when the brave line of Span- 
ish Republicans and international vol- 
unteers was thinned and worn down by 
world fascism bolstered by the Munich 


policy. Madrid fell, March 28, 1949. 


j 
SECTION 2 


ascists 


ROBERT THOMPSON, pictured 
in Spain in the uniform of an officer 
of the Spanish Republican Army. 


Franco bragged of “total victory” the 
next day when Spain’s 52 provincial 
capitals fell. 


Finally, when Hitler launched his 
all-out effort, and the wisdom of the 
anti-Franco fighters in Spain was dra- 
matically confirmed apologists for the 
Munich policies, in a _ cynical re- 
proach, began referring to Gates 
and Thompson and the 3,000 other 
Americans who fought in Spain as ‘pre- 
mature anti-fascists.” 


This “premature anti-fascism” was 
later ironically termed a “crime” by the 
Federal prosecutor and the court in the 
trial of the eleven national Communist 
leaders. Franco had good reason then 
to cheer and also when the Supreme 
Court signed the mandate ordering im- 
prisonment of Gates, Thompson and 
their nine colleagues of the Communist 
Partys national committee. And Franco 
could boast another victory when the 
U. S. Senate named his chief booster in 
America, Sen. Pat McCarran, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Gen. Franco, the butcher of the Spanish people, meets with Hitler. 


Queride Fihver:s 
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Creedme Sincero amigo vuentro, con al cordial 


~ Sl Pardo, 26 de Pebrere 1941) 


4 3.B.aéo0lf Hitler,FGbrer del Pueblo alenéia. 


in November, 1940, as he bade a 
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‘Explaining’ The Flop 
Of The Marshall Plan 
By George Morris 


THERE IS A GREAT deal of discussion going on 
currently on both sides of the Atlantic on whether the 
Marshall Plan, now in the fourth year, and the whole 
program of hitching the “western” world to the kite- 
tail of American imperialism, is a success. This, it must 
be remembered, was the issue over 
which the labor union® of much of F% 
the world were divided and disori- > ae 
entated. In our country it brought fF = 
a split in the CIO and ultimately the [f = = 
expulsion of about a fourth of its Pie msde 
membership. : 

On a world scale, a substantial 
section of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was split away to 
become the base of the “Marshal- 
lized” International Confederation of 
“Free’ Trade Unions now in session 
in Milan, Italy. 


‘Business Week’ (McGraw-Hill) of June 30, for 
example, finds it necessary to editorialize on the elec- 
tion results in Italy and France as it may have to do 
on the subséquént election in Finland, where the Com- 
munists also scored heavily. 


This major voice of American business asks, “Where, 
we may ask, are the democratic (sic) gains that we 
expected from billions of dollars of economie aid?” 
The taxpayers, says ‘Business Week, who are now 


asked to come across with another $8,500,000,000 (for 
arms) “are éntitled to some assurance” that this dona- 
tion will . 
to give that “assurance. 

“\We would like. to reduce the Communist vote, 
of course,” we are told, but that won’t come until 
“many elections” pass, and we must be prepared to 
“help our allies” fight Communism for “10, 15, per- 
haps 20 years.” The magazine consoles itself with the 
belief that had it not been for Marshall Plan billions, 
the Communist vote would have been even bigger. 

Thus, those who are now forced to admit that their 
line of “stopping Communism” with billions is a flop 
are now shouting that four years isn't enough. “Per- 
haps 20 years” will do-it. And workers are expected 
to welcome the perspective of a whole generation of 
war economy and continually threatening war. 

Especially revealing, however, is an article in the 
July 9 issue of the liberal New Republic, by Michael 
Curtis, of the influential New Chronicle of London. 
Curtis complains of an “Atlantic Curtain” that he insists 
must be torn down if the mounting European hatred 
of America is to be effectively combatted. 

“The pet phrase of U. S. isolationists used to be, 
‘America is being dragged into war on the heels of 
imperialist Britain,” writes Curtis. “Nowadays the 
cry of our own left wing (he means all left of the Attlee- 
Morrison group) is ‘Britain is being dragged into war 
at the heels of imperialist America.’ ” 

He says friends of his who addressed factory gate 
meetings were “set back by the battery of anti-American 
questions. © 

In the past, much of the suspicion of America came 
from business forces who feared U. S. competition. But 


oduce results. The magazine then proceeds _ 


; 


today the U. S. and the White House are the “spiritual 
home” of British business, writes Curtis, while “anti- 
Americanism is on the whole most marked on the left 
among the ‘intellectuals’ and the working people.” 

t is Curtis’ remedy? He wants a stream of 
American labor delegations to invade Britain “in tens 
of thousands” to tell British workers what it is that 
“makes America tick.” He also thinks that American 
union groups would also help convert the “doctrinaire 
socialists” to the AFL-CIO type of thinking. He prom- 
ises “revolutionary” results if those visitors to England 
are “carefully chosen” and their trips “intelligently 
planned.” 

It is quite understandable why Curtis feels as he 
does. Since the Marshall Plan began, not a single im- 
portant Communist was removed from leaihigntie of 
British unions. On the contrary, Communists and others 
on the left won leadership in some of the major organ- 
izations. As this is written, they are challenging Mar- 
shallite control of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
second largest and most important in Britain. ° 

Those in Europe who threw in their lot with Wall 
Street’s fortunes must be in a sorry mess if they have 
to draw on American labor leaders for ideological 
help. A proposal like Curtis’ shows they are bankrupt. 
The workers are turning away from them as they see 
that the Marshall Plan has brought them to the brink 
of war, and has lowered their living standards. 

Such labor delegations wouldn't: have the slightest 
effect on the leftward trend in Britain, France, Italy, 
Austria, Finland and other lands. But many.of our 
delegates, I am sure, would return (as some have) 
better educated on what Wall Street imperialism means 
in this world and more ready to fight it. 


And Along Came Killy 


While two big television corporations were bat- 


tling over color video rights an obscure New Jer- 


sey mechanic produced color TV at a cost of four 


bucks. Killy’s work was hushed up—but quick. 2 


Question is: 


How many more Killys are there 


in our country and how much more could they 


— 


produce under a different economic set-up? 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


OLOR television ‘is here, they 
tell us. Loud sing the cuckoos, 
and from here on in Hopaljong will 
have roses in his cheeks. CBS's 
publicity geniuses are busy turn- 


ing thé coaxial cable into a running 
. bowline around the nation’s pocketbook. 
But they haven't said a word about 
Killy. 

That would be Forest W. Killy of 
Roselle, N. J. Remember him? For a 
while there, back in January, 1950, he 
was America’s Sweetheart. Mine, any- 
how. 

In case it slipped you, Killy is the 


locked in controversy over a “practical” 
method of producing a color television 
receiver. The U. §S. Government, no 
less, had been holding hearings on the 
| roe At a cost of thousands of 

ollars, a “dream” color rig was built for 
President Truman—the only color TV 
set in America at the time. 


And along came Killy. 


‘We Almost 
Dropped Dead’ 


Engineers went out to Roselle to in- 
vestigate. The thing was simple, it 
didn’t cost much more than a pair of 


lambchops and it worked. Killy was 
not impressed. “It’s easy,” he said. 


28-year-old Roselle electrician who stood 
the television industry on its ear a year 
and a half ago with 30 cents worth of 
colored cellophane, a few pieces of ply- 
wood, some screws and an old phono- 
graph motor (cash value four bucks). 
He put it together and came up with 
the first practical color television re- 
ceiver in the U. S. A. 

For a staggering moment, Killy hit 
the headlines. America laughed, and 
slapped its knee, and loved_him only 
—_ ttle less than the Brinks bank rob- 

You see, for months two arg 
porations, CBS and RCA, been 


Page 2 
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“Everybody can do it.” 

A CBS executive, asked to comment 
on Killy’s achievement, -nearly reclaimed 
his humanity for a fleeting second. He 
said: “We almost dro dead.” 

Not quite dead, of course. Killy, who 
built his contraption somewhat along 
CBS color lines, was used for a while 
as a publicity pawn for the CBS bid. 
But that isn’t the point. 

The point is that Killy, and many an- 
other worker like him, is really the man 
behind this “American know-how” stuff 
the NAM is always talking about. The 
gentlemen who control RCA and CBS 
wouldn't know their oscillator, let us 


say, from a hole in the ground. 

You can be sure RCA and CBS aren’t 
going to let Killy’s color wheel out on 
the market for any $4.80. RCA has held 
a patent for years on a lifetime radio 
tube, developed by some nameless RCA 
technician—and locked up by the giant 
radio corporation because it would cut 
deep into company profits. Killy is lucky 
he hasn't been -called in by the Un- 
American Committee. 

How far couldn’t America’s Killys go 
if they weren't held back by a profit 
system controlled by cold-eyed bankers 
whose only interest is a swift buck at 
the people's expense? You can find one 
answer to that in Soviet production 
figures, which keep going up, and So- 
viet prices, which keep going down. _ 

In the Soviet Union, where the Killys 
run the country, there arent any big 


business profiteers around to “drop 
dead” when a worker comes up with a 
new technique for progress. Everybody 
—including Killy—is the gainer. 

That's socialism. It means unlimited 
progress for the people, and real de- 
velopment of individual initiative for the 
common good. Maybe Killy doesnt 
know that, yet. One of these days he 
and millions of other American work- 
ingmen and women will. 

It'll work as simply as Killy’s color 
wheel. And the Big Business execu- 
tives aren't going to like that, either. . 
Like the lifetime radio tube, Wall 
Street’s boys are doing their best to lock 
it up. But they dont stand a chance. 


You see, there is no private patent for 
socialism. As Killy said of his color re- 
ceiver—“Everybody can do it!” 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 
: MOSCOW, USSR. 
° dae first thing that strikes. you 
when you enter the grounds 


of the Caliber Instrument Works of 
Moscow is how green it is all over. 


_ There are acres of shade trees, or- 


chards, flower gardens, country walks, 
hot houses. Then you see a playing field 


" where a football (soccer) game is in 


factory buildings themselves. In 


progress. You notice the big brick apart- 
ment houses surrounded by gardens and 
trees and finally you spot the numerous 
the 
gardens and at the entrances to the fac- 
tory you notice statues, monuments to 


workers of the plant who were heroes 


in the war against fascism. Along the 
walks there are large portraits of men 
and women who are the heroes of to- 
day—factory workers decorated as he- 
toes of labor, people who have made 
innovations in production. 

One of the workers whose picture 
can be seen on the grounds is 36 years 
old Nikolai A. Rossissky, chief foreman 
of a day shift in a shop making microm- 
eters. The short, solidly built fair-haired 
foreman escorted me around his shop 
and soon we were chatting first with 
this worker, then another. i 

“Every one of them here is a Stak- 
hanovite,” Rossissky said to me exub- 
erantly, pointing all around him. En- 
gineer R. Y. Lifshitz who was with us 
interrupted to explain that Rossissky 


‘got a Stalin prize for training these 


workers, for helping them all to become 


highly qualified mechnics and for or- 


ganizing their work in such a way that 
the burden of its drudgery was elim- 
inated while skilled productive labor be- 
came the rule. Rossissky’ came here 
as an apprentice nearly 20 years ago. 
Today he’s not only-an honored worker, 
but he was elected-a member of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


A Worker From 
New York 


I was startled when an élderly work- 
ing man walked over to us, listened for 
a moment and began to converse with 
me in fluent English. “Won't you come 


_ over and see one of the machines I’ve 


invented,” he asked. He explained 


_ that he had emigrated from Tsarist 
__ Russia to America in 1911, worked as 
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a lathe operator in New York shops, 


' and returned here in 1917, year of the 


revolution. 
The mathine he showed us worked 
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Qur Moscow correspondent visits a big plant 


and talks with the workers about conditions, 


wages, vacations, housing and all the other things 


that concern all workers in all lands. 


automatically—but he stopped it and 
began operating it manually to demon- 
strate his invention. He inserted a 
piece of shaped metal, turned a wheel 
and a finely calibrated micrometer 
popped out. “We used to turn out 55 
of these a day, but with this machine 
it has been increased to 4,000,” he said. 
“Now come over and see another ma- 
chine [ve developed,” he continued. It 
turned out there were three altogether; 
each one had improved production, 
made -work easier and turned out more 
products at the same time. 


We moved on and met 24-yehr-old 
Vladimir V. Utkin, whose machine was 
turning out a horse-shoe shaped microm- 
eter. It was a brand new clean 
looking, automatically operating * ma- 


chine. Rossissky introduced us and 
said: “That machine does the work of 
six men who worked on the same pro- 
duction before, using an older type 
machine. Utkin here designed the new 
one, presented his sketches to the en- 
gineers and it was finally turned out in 
a machine building-plant. He got a 
Stalin prize for that.” . 

Along with the medal there was a 
50,000 ruble cash payment, I asked 
Utkin, a boyish looking, slender smiling 
person what he did with the money. 
“Weve completely refurnished our 
apartment, he said. “And were, going 
south for a month’s vacation.” I asked 
him who “we’ were and he said, his 
wife, a little boy and another on the 
way. 


Life in a Soviet Fact 


“No one is out ) a job because of 
Utkin’s new machine, Rossissky has- 
tened to explain. People are just trans- 
ferred around and production keeps 
going up. “This shop itself turns . out 
twice as much in a single month now, 
than it did in all of 1940,” Rossissky 
added. At this point I asked Rossissky 
what he did with the-50,000 rubles he 
got with his Stalin prize. “I bought an 
automobile,” he replied, but like Utkin 
they still have most of the money. 
Shifts 
For Peace 

The fact that all the workers in the 
shop are Stakhanovites means that’ their 
wages have doubled just in the recent 
period. 

Wherever we stopped and to whom- 
ever we spoke in this shop there was 
always a story of some technical im- 
provement; something that made the 
conveyor work more efficiently; a red 
light.that flashed automatically to warn 
the operator, or a better machine. 

In all the shops I visitec I was im- 
pressed with the lack of strain or ten- 
sion among the workers. Many of the 
shops had so many plants and flowers 
around you could hardly see the ma- 
chinery. Leaving Rossisskys shop I 
looked up again at the banner strung 
across the entrance proclaiming that it 
was working “shifts for peace.” And 
the music carried by the loudspeaker 
in the next shop we visited, where 
women workers were testing microm- 
eters, was a song, “For Peace.” 

I asked one of the young women 
where she learnéd her trade. In the 
school at this very plant she answered. 
“But I’m not finished studying,’ she 
added, “I really want’ to be an en- 
gineer. She had taken her. vacation 
early this year she told me, fifteen days 
in a Rest and Recreation resort about 
75 miles from& Moscow. 

Before saying good bye to Rossissky 
I asked him if there was inything he 
would like to say to American workers. 
“Yes, indeed,” he replied. “I was a del- 
egate to the second world* peace. con- 

in Warsaw. I saw ‘the American 
elegation there. I saw that. Américan 
workers, the plain people of your coun- 
try, want peace just as we do. I think 
they: want friendship between: our two 
peoples because that will be a guar- 
antee of world peace..We have nothing 
against the American people.” He 
paused for a moment, then added: “Tell 
them the truth about what you have 
seen here.” I assured him I would. 

In another shop where bigger instru- 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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A Prudent Man Who 
Wanted to Stay Out of Trouble 


By Milton Howard 


A’ LETTER CAME TO ME from Germany the 
other day. I could see immediately who had sent it 
to me. It was a fine old lady I had met, one of those 
strong-looking motherly women who do so much end- 
less labor and bear so much trouble in this world. 
She looked like Schumann-Heink, 
the great German singer, with a 
splendid large head, beautiful eyes, 
human kindliness looking out of 
them. 

Some soldier friends and I were 
strolling down a lane near the 
Rhine River near the,cozy river 
town, Bad Godesberg. The war 
had ended ‘in Europe. We saw a 
fine orchard and were staring 
hungrily at the hanging fruit. She 
came out of the farm house and 
said easily, “Would you like some, 
my sons? On her invitation, we 
went into the farm house. It was plain but ordered, 
cared for with loving hands. The large picture of a 
smiling man, in his thirties, was the most prominent 
feature. Our talk, of course, was lame, awkward. Our 
German wasn't too fluent. Besides, we were strangers 
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in more ways than one. The smiling man—her son— 
was wearing the uniform of the Hitler army, the killers 
who carried terror everywhere they went. Yet the 


woman was without hate, without malice, a mother. 
° ° © 


I BROACHED THE SAME QUESTION we al- 
ways asked when we got the chance to talk with 
goodly people: “Why did you do the things Hitler told 
you to do? How did decent aa endure it? Why 
didn’t someone say something 


“Yes.” she said, “there were bad things. My boy 
was not bad. He knew it was not all good. But I 
told him always to be careful. He was a careful boy. 
He didn’t want trouble, only to be the man on the 
farm, to take care of the fruit trees and the animals.” 


The motherly woman told us of her son, It came 
out in the rushing words of someone who had long 
missed the hearts-ease of unfettered talk about those 
we love. He was always a careful and prudent boy. 
Not like some of the wilder ones in the town, always 
running after girls, talking politics without caring who 
was listening. Even before the Nazis took- power, he 
was like that. When all Germany was seething with 
political storm, when the older people watched with 
dismay the swift cancer-like swarming of the young 
brutes dancing like savages around bonfires, her boy 
was careful and prudent. Why get into trouble? 
Why bother with dirty politics which is all a lie anyhow? 

“When Hitler came we were worried at first,” 
she said. “Would it bring bad things to us? But it 
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wasn’t bad for us. We heard of the bad things the 
J were doing to Germany, but we didn’t believe 
all of it. There are bad people in all groups. . Natu- 
y, if a Jew was bad he should be punished.” | 
She talked on, innocently, ing ee good heart 
and breathing some of the vileness of the Hitlerites 


“My boy,” she said proudly, “did not: go with those © 
others shouting and threatening people. They wanted 
him, but he wanted to be careful-as he always was, 
They knew his grandfather and so they didn’t bother 
him much after the first few times. They could see 
he was a good German and he worked hard on the 
farm for Germany.” : | 

She showed us his letters. Photos from Greece, 
Pictures of a handsome, good-natured fellow standing 
in front of the Acropolis in Athens. He sent home 
many souvenirs to mother. Not too expensive, but — 
always careful and prudent, even jn the army. : 

“Your mamma will like to see you when you come 
home,” she said to me. “Mammas always love to see 
their sons after a war.” 

“You will see your son, too,” I replied. 

“No,” she said, her face growing colder. “He died 
on the Eastcrn Front. They don’t know where. He 
has no grave even.” She didn’t cry or show anythin 
of her heart’s wound that would never heal. But a 
I could do was to look at the face of the prudent, care- 
ful young fellow who didn’t want-to get into trouble 
or bother with politics, and think of him as a corpse 
frozen in the snow a thousand miles from home. 


_ without any awareness at all. 
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Student Olympics-tor Peace 


With German youth as the proud hosts, the 


world’s biggest international sports meet shapes 


up in Berlin as a preview to the 1952 Olympic 


Games and a symbol of friendship and peace. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


© gaa biggest international sports 
event in history next to the 
Olympic Games will take place in 
Berlin from Aug. 6 to 15—and it’s 


for peace! It’s the llth annual 
World University Summer Games, often 
called “The Student Olympics,” and it’s 
going to run right along with the third 
Word World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace. 

The audience for these pre-Olympic 
tests of athletes from all over the world 
will be the 25,000 youth and students 
from 80 countries—including our own 
country—and approximately two million 


OLGA GYARMATI, holder of the 
Olympic and World University titles 
for long jump, shown in the finish of 
the women’s hurdles at the last 
games in Budapest. She is one of the 
champs to participate in this year’s 
games, 
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German youth who will be at the Festi- 
val. 

The last “Student Olympics” were 
held at Budapest, Hungary, in 1949 to- 
gether with the Second Youth Peace 
Festival. Nine hundred and thirty-four 
athletes from 16 countries took part, set 
386 new world university records, a flock 
of European records and one world rec- 
ord. Many athletes who took part in and 
scored points in the 1948 Olympics at 
London participated. The Berlin games 
will similarly be a partial preview of the 
1952 Olympic Games, which will be 
held next year in Helsinki, Finland. 

Berlin is in a dither of activity pre- 
paring for the big event. German youth, 
not so long ago regimented for two 
world wars, are now proud and happy 
to be the hosts at an event for brother- 
hood, peace and friendship for the young 
people of the entire world. 

Just a few days after the International 
Union of Students voted to hold the 
games in Berlin, an organizing commit- 
tee was set up in the German capital. 
University students, along with members 
of the democratic Free German Youth, 
shot into enthusiastic action in construct- 
ing new grounds, stadiums and arenas 
in time for thé games. 

In the Friedrichshain district, for ex- 
ample, one of Europes most modern 
swimming pools is being rushed to com- 
pletion. It will seat 5,000 spectators 


around a main pool 50 by 20 meters, 


plus a 20 by 20 meter diving pool. For 
track and field, a new stadium is being 
built in the Brenzlauer Berg district 
which was devastated by the war. Ac- 
commodating 40,000 spectators, it will 
have eight basketball courts, eight vol- 
leyball courts, a cinder track. and all 
facilities for running and jumping events. 

Rowing events will be held°on the 
old Olympic course in Berlin-Grunau. 
The opening ceremony, including the 
march of students of 11 lands, will take 
place in the Walter Ulbricht Stadium 
which holds 60,000. Ample training and 


. som grounds for all contestants will 
ready. 


The list of sports competitions in- 
cludes practically all the main Olympic 
events. In addition, teams from various 
own national pastimes. All competitors 
will be students, and amateurs within 
the definition of the International Olym- 
pic Committee. 


The swimming competitions at the Universilty Games held in Budapest 


Many countries are taking part for 
the first time. Student organizations in 
Ireland, India, Ecuador, Colombia, In- 
donesia, Brazil and others have expressed 
interest. All European countries except 
for those under fascism will be repre- 
sented. There will be great interest in 
the performances of the students of the 
Soviet Union, as a partial prevue of the 
Olympic participation of the USSR next 
year. In China, nationwide competitions 
recently decided on the composition of 
the student athletes to go. With finan- 
cial help from students of other lands, 
competitors from several parts of Africa 
will take part in the games. Famous 
European universities like the Univer- 
sity of Florence in Italy, and Oxford in 
England are abuzz with preparations 
to send representative teams. The bas- 


ketball team of Oxford has applied, for 


ball tourneys.- Six trainers will accom- 
pany this contingent. 

So it goes all around the world as 
college students, who want peace, love 
sports, and realize that the first is the 
prerequisite for the continuation and 
expansion of the second, set their sights 
on Berlin. 


sity Games, | a 
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orkers’ Letters from the 


Ford Workers Speed 
To a Big Layoff 


DETROIT. 
Editor, The Worker: 

Any day they are liable to lay us 
off, at Ford’s (Local 600), but in the 
meantime we are being speeded up like 
mad. 

I am a tool grinder in the tool and 


die unit and we are doing at least twice 
as much work as we used tr do. One 
man setting up and sharpening cutters, 
going from machine to machine. 


The committeemen tell you to do a 
day’s work—no more, no less. But 
when you get shoved from job to job, 
especially after the job is down, there 
is bound to be pressure on you con- 
stantly. 


On the whole we have very good 
committeemen but when you have lead- 
ership that works with the bosses it is 
pretty hard to do anything, I guess. I 
am referring to the top leadership, Reu- 
ther & Co. 


And to top it all off we really had a 
campaign going, to get more money, as 
we are underpaid (who isn’t?). But now 
I see that they have turned the matter 
over to the International—goodbye raise] 

While I am writing I would like to 
mention something about this Supreme 
Court decision regarding the Commu- 
nists. 


I certainly hope that labor will all 
get busy to reverse that ruling before 
it is too late. I was just thinking the 
other day what is going to stop the 
companies from deciding they can't af- 
ford to pay vacations and overtime and 
all the other stu“ we have won by 
fighting. Remember at one time or an- 
other all those gains were called Com- 
munistic. And, when they outlaw the 
Communist Party, anybody that puts 
up an argument can be put in jail as a 
Communist. We have the lessons of 
Germany, Japan and Italy before us. 
Surely we won't make the same mis- 
takes. 


Personally, I am for going all-out to 
join the Communists to fight the fas- 
cists (as we did once), not to join the 
fascists to fight the Communists as 
(Brother) Carey wants to do. And I 
think the time has come when we will 
have to make up our minds _ which 
Way we are going. FORD WORKER. 


‘Promotion’ at 


Henry Ford's 


DETROIT 
Editor, Shop Correspondence 


It is regrettable that some of the Iron 
Foundry workers have worked 20 to 30 
years in the employment of the Ford 
Motor Co. on production. Now the com- 
pany has seen fit to take them off of 
production and place them on what they 
call non-production, and is now abusing 
them for not doing the work of two men. 
Some of the men work inthe toilet. 
That is called clean-up work, because 
that type of work is in the clean-up de- 
partment. Some of these men have to 
serve from 500 to 2,000 men each day. 
The shift foreman and the foreman over 
the employes, and the superintendent are 
abusing these men almost daily because 
they are not able to keep up with this 
work. They are adding more work from 
time to time. This means ‘that we are 
doing more work for less pay, than if 
we were on production. 


These men are asking for an investiga- 
tion and the foremen are attempting to 
make them quit before the cae of 
their pension date. You cannot blame 
some men if they are absent from work 
when you that eight hours of hard 
work in dust and smoke and sometimes 
gas. You are overworked and underpaid 
and not even allowed 10 minutes time 
to wash up. That is why the weg cd 
attempts to punish a worker when he is 
off for two or three days. They think 
in terms of their profit. In the last get- 
together meeting, we had some of the 
workers mention that they were going 
to our president to petition the city 
“ 5 to fe it’s ‘ onan 

e to live in rborn. Since 
Suetic deem, 6 Sock that it is only taakt 
that they live there also. 

Ford Foundry Worker 


ES... _Qcx___ 


_SEND YOUR SHOP LETTERS TO 


THE WORKER FOR THIS PAGE 


To Our Correspondents: 

If you don’t see a shop correspond- 
ence page in the next issue of The 
Worker the reason will be solely the 
neglect of our correspondents to write. 
For more than two months we had what 
seemed like a fine start. Many shops 
workers wrote us how happy they were 


to see the page. Numerous people as- 
sured us they'd write. 

But despite our weekly warnings that 
that contributions are too slow in com- 
ing to assure continuation of this page, 


the number of letters declined. I don't 
think it is for lack of material on which 
to write. We certainly don't lack among 
our readers the sort of people who can 
write. It is simply neglect, or the ten- 
dency to repeatedly postpone writing, 
or leaving it to someone else. 

Those are the facts as frankly as I 
can put them. Unless YOU write, and 
be a REGULAR (at least twice a month) 
correspondent, we will not be able to 
continue this page. 

Shop Correspondence Editor 
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BILL McKIE RUNS INTO 
‘FREEDOM OF THE PRESS’ 


DEAROIT. 
Editor of The Worker: 


Enclosed is a letter I have received 
from the Saturday Evening Post and a 
copy of the reply I sent the magazine 
both of which I believe will interest 
your readers. The Post's letter was in 
reply to an earlier letter of mine in which 
I asked the editor, in fairness, to print 
the open letter of Albert Maltz (one 
of the Hollywood Ten). 

é WILLIAM McKIE. 
co ° 

iThe Maltz letter tore apart the pack 

of lies of Edward Dmytrick one of the 


_“yepentent” of the Hollywood Ten. It 


also attacked the Post's story on FBI 

stoolpigeon Cvetic and others. Bill Mc- 

Kie, is one of the founders of Ford, 

Local 600.—Editor. | 
oo o © 

The letter from Day Edgar, assistant 
to the editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, to William McKie: 

June 18, 1951. 
Dear Mr. McKie: ; 

Yur letter makes it lamentably clear 
where your sympathies lie; and we can 
only express the hope that you will one 
day realize your error and, as others 
have done, turn back while there is 
still time. 

Sincerely 


DAY EDGAR. 
' a © ° 
Dear Mr. Edgar: 

Your letter of June 18, 1951 has just 
been received by me. I have just ar- 
rived home. 

I am not suprised at the contents of 


your letter, because it’s a long, long 
time since any material in your paper 
had any progressive contents. It’s enough 
to make Benjamin .Franklin turn in his 
grave to read such articles as Demarree 
Bess, Ermest Hauser, Joseph Washs- 
berg. Edward English’s article on Ed- 
ward Dmytryk and that fraud article on 
Cvetic “I was a Communist.” 

I am not afraid of the future, and | 
do not intend to turn back, who but 
the blind, the stupid, the ~ prejudiced 
can believe anything these people say. 

It is well known that these people 
subordinate*their material to your paper 
as well a many others to the wishes of 
the State Department and the War 
Council. 

Can any rational: person believe that 
we are destroying Korea for the benefit 
of the Koreans and we can safely ask 
Is the United States in its present war 
making drive supporting democracy in 
the United States or the interests of the 
people in any part of the world? If 
the American people are confused and 
misled, the answer can be found in the 
“BIG LIE” which Hitler found ‘so ef- 
fective and which we find in the columns 
of The Saturday Evening Post and such 
like magazines. * 

Again I ask you: will you publish an 
article in your paper dealing with the 
frauds perpetrated on your readers by 
Demaree Bess, Ernest Hauser, Mr. Eng- 
lish and the author of the article “I Was 
a Communist” or have you the courage 
to print this letter in your columns? 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM McKIE. 


Takes Issue with Overtime Letter 


Shop Correspondence Editor: 

I work in a large chemical plant 
organized in District 65, DPOWA. I 
would like to take exception with cer- 
tain points raised by “Machinist” in 
The Worker. 

To begin with—“Machinist’s” asser- 
tion that time and.a half is a new 
gimmick invented by the bosses to un- 
dermine the 8-hour day, 40-hour week 
is just not historically true. It is an in- 
tegral part of the concept of a basic 
40-hour workweek and was fought for 
as such with the blood, sweat and 
tears of the labor movement. It is 
guaranteed in most contracts that no 
one shall work beyond the normal 
hours without the extra remuneration 
of time and a half. Furthermore, the 
bosses aren't fighting for time and a 
half today. On the contrary, they’re 
fighting for a straight time 48-hour 
week. Can we deny that the seamen 
have scored a victory when they trans- 
formed some of the hours that they 
work from straight time hours to time 
and a half hours? Should we ask them 
to give up that time and a half and 
refuse Saturdgy work? 

“Machinist” points out that the boss- 


“Machinist” also points out that in 
Nazi Germany they worked 77 hours. 
This of course was with time and a 
half and double time on Sundays and 
with the extra hours being completely 
voluntary. Like heck it was! This was 
without the overtime wages that “Ma- 
chinist” is so opposed to! 


Most of the workers in my shop 
know that overtime is no bargain. Most 
of us are quite conscious of higher taxes 
and prices. Most of us are aware that 
overtime solves no basic problems and 
that we must fight for higher base-pay. 
This became abundantly clear when 
they cut Saturdays out on- us amount- 
ing to a take-home cut of $15 and up. 
But the point was not lost on the work- 
ers before this happened, And this un- 
derstanding was arrived at wtihout 
anyone consistently refusing overtime. 


We workers need that extra overtime 
dough and not for the new cars and 
homes “Machinist” mentions. We need 
it to pay off our debts. We need it to 
make ends meet. We withhold overtime 
at times—say when itll help put pres- 
sure on ‘to solve a grievance .and all 


the workers will move together on this 


Ops — 
Philly Zoo Lions vs. 
Waterfront People 


Below is a reprint from the Water- 
front Worker, issued monthly by the 
Waterfront Section of the Communist 
Party, Philadelphia. It carries the slo- 
gan above its masthead “Loyal to the 
Real America—the Working Class.” 

Philadelphia boszes think more of the 
lions at the zoo than they do of the 
workers on the waterfront! Using the 
Truman-Wall Street “war emergency” 
as an excuse, human housing is — 
ed, much needed repairs are 
because of “lack of materials,” and no 
low-cost house construction is even con- 
sidered. But since they can’t talk about 
“emergencies' and the need to “sa#ési- 
fice” to dumb anmials—they build a 
million dollar lion-house, with all mod- 
ern sanitary condtions, fresh water sup- 
ply, and air cooling! Sure, the American 
standard of living is a wonderful thni 
—for the lions! Also for the hyenas an 
vultures in public office and big indus- 
try who make the profits out of war. 

What has the war economy done to 
the living standards right here on the 
Philly waterfront? Take a look at some 
of the houses—on Christian Street, for 
instance, near Third. Broken window 
panes; rickety wooden stairs; narrow, 


‘dark hallways; hallway toilets that won't 


flush; plaster and wallpaper falling off 
walls and ceilings. That is what you find 
in house after house. Hundreds of 
houses with no indoor plumbing, back- 
yard toilets in ramshackle sheds. In 
one house, the wife of a waterfront 
worker fell through the decaying bask- 
yard privy, and was confined to her . 
house for a month, unable to warkk.| 
Billions for war, for instruments 


deat. and des ruction. Now. ¢ for 
new housing, or even repairs to decay- 
ing houses. But workers whose houses 
are falling apart can go see the million 
dollar Lion-house by paying fifty -cents 
admission! 

What about the existing “low cost” 
housing projects in the city? Let's take 
a look. These houses, too, are deterior- 
aging for lack of repairs. And the cost? 

ey have a cute way of raising the 
rent. The Tasker Homes, for instance. 
When workers moved in, gas and elec- 
tric power was included in the rent. 
Repairs, too. Now, they send the ten- 
ants a monthly bill for “excess” use of 
gas and power. Worn-out window 
shades must be replaced by the tenant, | 
at $1.50 each! He must pay 75c for 
small broken window pane. In winter, 
the heat is off at 10 p. m. Because’ of 
badly fitted windows and poor construc- 
tion, cold drafts blow in. To keep the 
children warm mothers keep the gas 
stove going, or byy electric heaters. 
And then get a bill for “excess” use 
of utilities! 

These conditions exist all over Ameri- 
ca. Tenants are organizing committees 
in many. communities to demand re- 
pairs. These committees are demanding 
that some of the billions they pay in 
taxes be diverted from war-thaking to 
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THE MAGIC PILL 


THE USES OF VITAMINS. are changing every 
day. Not only do magic vitamins build up the body, 
increase resistance to disease, and bring new sparkle 
to the lustreless eye; they also cure the falling rate of 
profit. . 

Industry has Jong needed a powerful medicine which 
will keep the structure of. capitalism from cracking at 
the seams. War is such a medicine but a lot of people 
don’t like to take it. Thus every true believer in capi- 
talismi must rise to thank the Viia-Vim Company of 515 
South Olive St. in Los Angeles for bringing the bene- 
fits of modern medicine to capitalism. 

Vita-Vim’s product sounds more potent than the 
atombomb. Vita-Vims contain 15 vitamins, 10 minerals, 
liver, wheat germ oil, and yeast. It makes you. feel 
strong just to read about it! 


effect of Vita-Vims is still more impressive. The com- 
pany is circularizing various industries with ads for 
the pills. Here is what.it claims these pills will do for 
industry: 

“SPEED OUT-PUT . . . INCREASE PRODUC- 
TION. ... ELIMINATE ABSENTEEISM. . . . SELF- 
SUPPORTING AND CONTRIBUTES TO EMPLOYE 
WELFARE. ... TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. ... 
PRODUCTION SPEEDED. .. . PROFITS IN- 
CREASED. ... LABOR RELATIONS IMPROVED. 
.. . BENEFITS GALORE!” 

What a pill! At last, the answer to Socialism! 

In their understandable enthusiasm, the Vita-Vim 
people even suggest how to pass the pills around: “Dis- 
tribute through time-keeper, store or. other central 
gathering place in plant or office.” 

The advertisement intimates that the smart boss 
can get his workers to think that he makes these pills 
available because he is concerned with their health, 
rather than with increased out-put, profits, and speed- 


up. Thus Vita-Vim promises to print special labels for 
industries placing big orders, labels reading, “Prepared 
especially for (company name).” Of course, it isn’t’ true 
that the pills were prepared “especially for” but it 
sounds good. 

Have we exhausted the magnificent benefits of Vita- 
Vims? Not at all. After promising industry: greater 
profits and speedup in the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts, the Vita-Vim Company coyly points out that in- 
dustries can also make a neat profit by selling Vita- 
Vims_ to the workers. 

Vita-Vim ends the ad with a burst of patriotism: 

BUTTER and BULLETS! 
WE CAN! WE MUST! WE WILL! 
HAVE BOTH! 

The little pill—that’s what does it! 

I just can’t understand why Truman doesn't nation- 
alize the Vita-Vim Company and distribute the pills 
free to the entire population. Vita-Vim can solve every 
one of Truman’s problems! 


_Impressive ‘as this list of ingredients may be, the 
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After 12 Years in T 


aw 


kish Prisons 


ROY fic 
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The great Turkish poet Nazim” 
H. Hikmet, winner of the Inter- 
national Peace Prize who was 
recently freed after being im- 
prisoned in Turkey for 12 years, 
was warmly welcomed by the 
Romanian people. The Bucha- 


rest Womens 


Democratic Federation 


International 
wel- 


comed the poet at a mass meet- 
ing which also greeted officers 
of the ‘WIFD. Shown on the 


platform (left) with Romanian 


children are Hikmet and WIFD 
officers Eugenie Cotton, Nina 
Popova, Zinaida Gagarina and 


Lidia Petrova. 


Picture above 


shows the Bucharest meeting 
during the speech of Eugenie 


Cotton, WIFD president and 
winner of an international peace 


prize 


“for the promotion of 
peace among nations.” 


NAZIM HIKMET 


_ Life in a Soviet Factory 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


ments were being made I noticed a 
somewhat different kind of chart on the 
walls. You see charts all over, show- 
ing workers and brigades who are carry- 
ing out the plan, and especially those 
surpassing it. This chart listed all the 
workers who were taking some kind of 
courses, or attending one or another 
type of school. The plant makes spe- 
cial provisions for those whose educa- 
tion had been interruptea by the war. 


When I. asked still another Stalin 
prize winner in one of the shops what 
he did with the money. he received, he 
was offended. He thought I was sug- 
gesting that. he had developed. a fast 
working process. just because -of the 
aimney. “We live in a time,” he ex- 
plained to me, “when the whole coun- 
try needs more and -more of everything. 
We need absolute plenty for everybody 
—all products, everything for every- 
body,” he repeated. “We're building 
communism, is the way he summed it 
up. 


Valentina Parshukova, a pert, good-- 


fooking blond operating a machine had 
such a winning smile I had to stop—and 
she stopped her machine—to ask her 
about herself. Nineteen years ‘old, she 


graduaied trade school two years ago. 
Machines, and especially precision work 
had appealed to her from childhood and 
that’s why she decided to go to the fac- 
tory school after graduating high 
school. 

“Her picture is in the Caliber plant 
paper, Lifshitz said to me after we 
chatted a while and she had given ho 
indication that she too was a. well- 
known personality. It seems she found a 
way to turn out 270 parts instead of 
the 200 required from her machine, 
arid the weekly printed newspaper put 
out by the Caliber workers interviewed 
her. The photograph didn’t do justice 
to her at all. 

Roaming through the grounds of Ca- 
liber you find there are many more 
buildings besides the apaftment houses 
and the factory. One of the most in- 
teresting of these turned out to be the 
night sanitorium. This is for workers, 
who are not sick or disabled, who are 
able to work, but who can benefit from 
special’ medical/care, rest and a regular 
regime. It's a night sanitorium only for 
day workers, and becomes a day sani- 
torium for night shift workers, such as 
we met there only in the afternoon. 

If you want to get into the sani- 
tarium, you visit the plant polyclinic 


and then apply to the trade union 
committee which supervises admission. 
After work, the men, or women come 
to the sanitarium, take shower, get a 
change of clothes — they wear pajamas 
on the premises—and begin the “regime.” 
This includes four hot meals; early 
rising, walks‘ in the open air, warm 
baths, physiotherapy for those who need 
it and all sorts of cultural and recrea- 
tional activities. 


As we left the sanitorium, the direc- 
tor escorted us to the garden outside, 
pointed to the trees, flowers, rest chairs 
and called: it “our little Crimea.” 

Another building I entered, turned 
out to be the dining rooms maintained 
for workers who need special diets. The 
chicken dinners, vegetables, milk, and 
slabs of butter on their bread made you 
hungry at sight. In-the regular dining 
rooms food looked appetizing too, the 
kitchehs. were spotless and-a big meal 
from soup to meat dish to desert and 
tea or coffee came to four or five 
rubles. 


The trade school, three ‘liberaries, 


the~ kindergartens, the nurseries make 


up another important part of the Caliber 
community. As in every Soviet factory 
of any size, the’ nurseries for babies up 
to' three, and the kindergartens for those 
three to seven are vwunexcelled in 
cleanliness, adequacy of food, toys, 
educational-play equipment; and 

supervision—all this, including four or 


five hot meals: for only a nominal charge. 
. » » There is also a big workers club- 
house and a gymnasium. 


When we were leaving the grounds 
we noticed workers busy putting up 
new arches, new portraits, new: decora- 
tions. “Those sculptures were done by 
workers who attend the art school of 
the Caliber workers club,” engineer Lif- 
shitz told me. At that moment a 
worker passed by, called Lifshitz aside, 
told him something’ and we noticed a 
big smile on the latter's face. “He just 
informed me -that my daughter passed 
her examinations,” he said. Lifshitz has 
a 10-year-old son, and a 17-year-old 
daughter graduating high school this 
year. “It's a coincidence,” he ‘said, “just 
yesterday before my daughter went to 
take her examination in economic geog- 
raphy, I@helped her prepare for her 
exam, telling her about the United 
States. Now I’m explaining things about 
the Soviet Union to some one from the 
United States.” 


There's no doubt at all if American — 
workers had a chance! to see how So- 
viet workers live; if they knew what was 
happening here, especially in the -fac- 
tories, and all that’s connected with 
them, they'd realize that no bigger lie 
was ever told than the one that the 
Soviet workers are “slaves,” that they 
don’t have free trade unions, or that 
the Soviet government wants war. My 
eyes have seen the truth. 7 
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‘Swingshift;! 
New Quarterly 
Magazine 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOY-_ 
ERNMENT IN KOREA, By 
E. Grant Meade. Kings Crown 


envisage a political, social and 
economic order too radical for 
American taste they have been 
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PEKING.—An opera with 
the theme of the famous 
long march, written and di- 
rected by a woman who 
herself took part in it, has 
been completed here in 
Peking and will be present- 
ed in honor of the 30th an- 
niversary of the Communist 
Party of China. 

The ope 
of hardships and problems 
that faced the young Red 
Army in 1934 to 1935 when, 
helped by the people, it 
smashed through the Kuo- 
mintang blockade and 
reached the center from 
which it built its base for 
resistance against the Japan- 
ese. 


Press - Columbia University 
Press, $3.75. 
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By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


E. Grant Meade was a parttici- 
pant in the U. S. military gov- 
ernment in South Korea during 
its early stages. The foreword 
to his study, American Military 
Government in Korea, was writ- 


ten by Robert T. Oliver, an. 


apologist for the fascistic Syng- 
man Rhee regime. Mr. Meade 
himself writes of Rhee’s “great 
popularity” (most American re- 
porters in Korea since the war 
have reported on the widespread 


hatred for Rhee and his govern- 
ment) and declares: “Fortunate 
for the future relations between 
Korea and the U. S. was Dr. 
Rhee’s ascendancy to the presi- 


: ae a “gun moll” who is jailed, 
wit 


The cast is drawn from dines” 
the Peking Peoples Art ae Sak 
theatre. It is important thus to indi- 


’ By DAVID PLATT 


Spotlight on the World of Films 


HOLLYWOOD. — Paramount’s Leo McCarey has completed 
My Son John, starring Helen Hayes and Van Heflin (which they 
deny is based on the Alger Hiss story). It tells of a mother who 
kills her Communist son. Van Heflin represents the FBI. in the 
film. . . . Louis De Rochemont, maker of Lost Boundaries and 
House on 92nd Street is col- 
laborating with J. Edgar Hoover 
on a_ semi-documentary anti- 
Communist film, Walk East On 
Beacon. . . . William Talman, 
Broadway actor who made his 
film debut in the redbaiting 
RKO film Woman On Pier 13 
(I Married A Communist was 
its original title) has been signed 
by this studio for a role in the 
“A” western with the chauvinist 
title Half Breed. Following that 
he'll “make The Racket and 
Girls Wanted. . . . Ida Lupino’s 
new film On The, Loose sstar- 
ring Joan Evans is billed as a 
“serious drama about the prob- 
lem of raising a subdeb in these 
hectic times.” .. . Big selling 
point on Burt Lancaster's com- 
ing film Teri Tall Men is that 
it features the “biggest and 
bloodiest fist fight in screen history,” lasting a full reel. .. . 
Warmers Spring Kill with Ruth Roman is about “a beauty with 
some bad habits with a gun.” In, Yuma Story, Shelley Winters 
mes a trusty, falls in love 
: the warden, is rebuffed, joins a eang, breaks jail and in a 
= ag a posse led by the warden is killed. Seen any good movies 

tely 
. - * 


BUCHAREST. — Movie theatres in Yugoslavia are being 
flooded with Hollywood gangster films, says the Communist In- 
formation Bulletin For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s Democ- 
racy, published in Bucharest, Romania. “The film poison im- 
ported from Hollywood particularly affects children,” reports the 
Zagreb newspaper Vestnik. Referring to “increased crime among 
juveniles,” the Titoite paper states that every day “police detain from 
ten to twenty vagabond children” running away from home to 
“see the world.” At the trial of a youth charged with theft, the 


Judge asked the delinquent “who taught you to steal?” “American. 


films,” was his reply. | 

_ The paper -Politika reports that an eleven year old Yugoslav 
schoolboy, influenced by the Hollywood film Kid From Oklahoma, 
stole a revolver from a rieighbor’s apartment and killed his school- 
mate. ) : 

Holl films evoke “loathing” among the working people 
of Yugoslavia, says the Commuhist Information Bulletin, pointing 
to the recent report in the Yugoslav paper Nin that in a number 
of Belgrade movie houses. audiences organized stormy protests 
when * were shown cynical Hollywood films which “aroused 


_ most dangerous instincts.” The Bulletin concludes: “Even. the 


Yugoslavia, ie. to use this country 


Titoite newspapers cannot ignore the fact that Hollywood films 
. + - cripple Yugoslav youth and children morally induce them 
to’ take the path of crime. . . . To strengthen U. S. interests in 


| as an a lan-raw. ma 
appendage and as a war base, dnd the Yugoslav peoples as can- 


about Rommel. 


cate Mr. Meade’s bias because 
it underscores all the more his 
damaging admissions about the 
State Department-Pentagon - ad- 


ministration of South Korea in 


the years following World War 
II. 


Now, when a-Korea. peace is 
in the offing, and when official 
and unofficial propagandists are 
promising to “restore democ- 
racy to that tortured country, 
Mr. Meade’s revelations (the 
book was published in January) 
are significant. 


“Military government con- 
cluded its first year of occupa- 
tion by foisting upon the Ko- 
reans, writes the author, “a 
governmental structure in which 
one of the most certain safe- 
guards of democracy, local self- 
determination, was completely 
lacking. The resolve to instruct 
Koreans in the American demo- 
cratic way appears to have be- 
come strangely distorted.” 


Elsewhere, speaking of the 
1946 elections, he notes the 
“expressed hope of the Ameri- 
can high command that the elec- 
tions result in a rightist vic- 
tory.” 

7 . ° 

Estimating the “accomplish- 
ments’ of the Military Govern- 
ment, he writes: “Perhaps the 
most serious faults lay in the 
ignorance and rigfitist condi- 
tioning of the Americans. .. . 
Supporting the rightists in Ko- 
rea did not solve the basic is- 
sues. The U. S. has been 
leader in Far Eastern affairs for 
half a century. Today that 
leadership is being challenged 
in Korea. The basic. failure is 
the inability or refusal to recog- 
nize the desire of the Korean 


‘cint a iar ee tag 
spired or as evidence of Korean 

litical immaturity. Agitation 
or land reform, for ousting of 
foreign influence, for extension 
of the suffrage, anc for nation- 
alization of natural resources 


preceded the October. Revolu-— 


tion by a generation ir Korea. 
. » » Lhe reality of the- situation 
begins with the adherence of the 
majority of Koreans to those 
aims.” What a confession this 
is! A participant in our military 
government admits that the ma- 
jority will of the Korean people 
for progress was flouted, sub- 


‘verted, suppressed by that mili- 


tary government—that the al- 
leged “Soviet responsibility” in 
Korea is a warmonger’s myth. 

Mr. Meade also indicts the 
Military Government for “arro- 
gance’ toward the Korean peo- 
ple; says “the U. S. lost not onl 
a major part of Korean friend- 
ship, but also the respect of 
some who once held us in high 
regard’; declares “American 
rightist bias drove moderates 
into the ranks of the leftists and 
fellow-travellers”; concludes that 
“the Korean experiment must 
be declared unsuccessful.” 


The only conclusion to be 
drawn from Meade’s admissions 
is that the democratic forces, 
both in the Korean Democratic 


*People’s Republic to the north, 


and in the south as well, were 
—and remain—a majority among 
the Korean people, desfrous of 
a united, progressive Korea. 
That the Rhee fascists, with 
Wall Street monopoly aid, tor- 
pedoed the national will, and 
sought instead to ‘unite’ Korea 
under a hated reactionary clique. 


In the face of Meade’ss own 
testimony, he concludes that 
“the Communist power in Korea 
must be completely smashed and 
the ao reunited under 
democratic leadership” — the 
‘democracy, of course, of the 
Rhee, or Hitler, variety. This is 
one more confession piled on 
top all the others—this time a 
confession that, all else failing, 
force must be used to bar the 
Korean people from carrying 
out their own desires. 

Yet, as this is being written, 
a year after the Korean war 
erupted, there is irrefutable evi- 
dence that this policy of using 
force to prevent the’ Koreans 
from ing their own choices 

already a catastroph- 


non-fodder—such is the real aim of the Titoites- in spreading “Amer- 


ican culture’ in Yugoslavia.” 
. 


LONDON.—A famous British stage and screen star rejected 
the leading feminine role in the J. Arthur Rank warmongering film 
Sabotage. A film technician also declined to work on the picture 
which seeks to link progressives and particularly Communists 


with a “sabotage ring in the pay of a foreign power.” 


The pic- 


ture is being made with Government funds. . . . At the same time 
anotfer charming little British film now in production called So 
Little Time has a most sympathetically drawn Nazi officer for 


its hero. 


PRAGUE. — The sixth annual International Film Festival 
opened yesterday (July 14) at Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia. Theme 


of the Festival: For Peace, For A New Man, For A Better World. . 


PARIS.—“Here they come with their Nazis,” said the noted 


French progressive literary weekl 


the coming 20th Century Fox 


Les Lettres Francaises anent 
The Desert Rat, glorifying 


Nazi General Rommel. “In 1945 it was wolves. Today its Foxes. 


Tomorrow. . . 
aren't 


. Watch-dogs. But the French movie technicians 
being taken in. Those who had. been hired. to shoot the 


film (parts of it are being shot in Paris) refused to work on it.” 


director, remindin 


_ In addition they sent a letter of protest to Henry Hathaway, the 
him of some elementary historical truths 
at the Nazi ‘desert rat’ was typical 


of those 


officers who were devoted body and soul to German 


“As a_ lieutenant he burned French ‘villages in 1914. As a com- 


mandant he joined the Nazis enthusiastically. As a g 
invaded France in 1940. As a marshall he carried the 


Africa and 
1. today 


was a close friend of- Stuelpnagel, 
want to produce a film about 
ox. We would like to know who’ 


Bir-Hakin—the. Hitlerite mercenaries or the 


from Chad.” 
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By JOHN F. NORMAN 


Swingshift is a first, and it is 
good. Its Vol. I, No. 1 editorial 
says it is: | 
* . es “Written, illustrated and 
put together entirely by working 
artists and writers. When we 
say ‘working,’ we mean that we 
work for a living at benches, 
counters, desks and machines 
just as you do. Everything in - 
this magaz’ne was written -and- 
drawn after we got home from 
work. That is one of the reasons 
we named it for the second shift, 
the swingshift.” 

The magazine shoots high, 
and it sustains its aim. 

By any standards Adolf Kon- 
rad's “The Accused” is a won- 
derful drawing. The apparently 
small head of the prisoner at the 
bar grows in stature until, ful- 
filling the drawing’s title, it 
dominates the bull’s bulk of the 
judge behind the bench. 

And look at the sure-handed 
clarity and strength in Sylvia 
Kolb’s-“Forecast”: 


Grey clouds are in the sky, 
The trees ‘are bare: 

Snow and shower argue 
In the changing air. 


Underfoot, the earth. 
Cold and grey as lead, 

Gives no indication 
What season is ahead, 


Winter or spring. Yet there are 
the fields, who 


And shout across to neighbors: 
“It's time to sow!” 
° O° eo 
Lyndoors Grey, a young Ne- 
gro writer, has a fine story, 
“Who Trespass Against Us,” 
that uses an eight-cent popsicle 
to show the impact of jobless- 
ness on a father-child relation- 
ship in.a way the Freudians will 
never begin to understand. 
° oO ° 


Besides Konrad, Grey and 
Mrs. Kolb, Swingshift’s con- 
tributors are Albert Friedman, 
E. M. Dean, Sam Getz, L. 
Michel, N. Riarte, David Flem- 


‘ing and John Kolb. With only 


one or two exceptions, they 
have all struck away completely 
from the strained formalism and 
obscurity that has come to mark 
so much of Amre‘can writing 
and graphic art. 

You should know about 
Swingshift; and, if you write or 
draw, Swingshift wants to know 
about you. You can get the 
magazine for $1 a year, or single 
copies for 35, cents. The ad- 
dress for subscriptions, manu- 
scripts and artwork is Swing- 
shift, P. O. Box 945, Newark 1, 


tion, held recently in Brussels. 
i received the first 


As Women, Workers, Mexicans — 


-* 
sae 


Ceiling? They Put a 


Mexican-American field workers waiting in a Texas city for transportation to farm jobs. 


They're Triply Oppressed 


By a Colorado Mexican Woman 


While the Mexican people as 
a whole are doubly oppressed 
by capitalism, the Mexican wom- 
en are three times oppressed, 
as Mexicans, as workers, and as 
women. 

The capitalist class tells us 
that the woman's place is at 
home. They preach this in order 
to keep the women so busy in 
the home that they won't think 
about events and to keep them 


from working in the progressive 
movement. They have used dif- 
ferent means to do this. They 
tell jokes about women, in this 
way poisoning the minds of the 
men, making them think they 
are better than women, and to 
keep women from. struggling 
with the men. They also tell us 
that women should not care 
about politics because that is 
the man's business. 


Among the Mexican people 


Mothers, Incorporated 


Hard is your plight—— 


You work and worry, from morning ’till night— 
And often, may through your tearful eyes, the future seem as 


dark as the night; 


But don't forget, night can only be broken by light! 

So stop weeping, stop moaning, get together—unitel 

You see, liberation of mankind is already in: sight! 

Therefore keep singing, keep praying, stop groaning and saying: 

“What can we do, against Slaveholders, against Warmakers’ might?” 

You can fight! For low prices, good wages, better housing and, 
above all, for peace you must now unite! 

Join up with all women of all faiths and all peoples of all colors— 
whether dark, medium or light! 

Believe in the Future, stand up for your own and all mankind's 


holy right! 


Soon will the outlook be better, if you come out of the kitchens, 


the factories, the offices, into the squares, without any fright! 


Join hands with all peoples of our wonderful land and those others, 
who reach out for friendship, throughout the world far and 


wide! 
° 


If we, as human beings, want to reach a healthful and happy life 


in the sunny heights, 


Then our first commandment shall be: to work and fight for peace 
and progress and to preserve our “Bill of Rights”! 
c cod 


If you look to the East, without fail you will see, 
Mothers are fighting everywiare te become free! 
° O° ° 


Mothers it is later than you think; it is very late— 


Please wipe the tears away 


your face— 


And on your hips, your kind, helpful and tired hands now brace—— 
And shout it out loud, so loud, that the marble-halls in Wash- 


ington vibrate! 


We want to live and not live in hate; 

No Atombomb-Maniacs will determine our fate! 

We will unite! For our children and our families, for the, old 
and the sick and for ourselves we will fight! 

To those things we have gained so far, we will hold on, stubborn 


and tight! 


In a new world, without tears and without grief: 
In a new humanity in the rejuvenation of mankind we have begun 


to believe! 


We will not hesitate or postpone our plans to unite; 
Together with the men, the youth, the teachers, workers anf 


farmers: 
As Mothers, Incorporated, 
we fight!!!” 


“throughout the world until victory 
R, 


there is a very strong feeling 
that the women’s job is to take 
care of the home, raise the chil- 
dren, and that the women don't 
need an education. Many times 
in a Mexican family a father 
will say “ Our girl doesn't need 
an education; she will only grow 
up, and get married, and she 
doesnt need an education to 
wash diapers.” 

I as a Mexican woman have 
experienced these problems. | 
understand now that it all comes 
from the capitalist system, and 
that we must fight against these 
ideas so that we can involve 
Mexican women in the struggle 
for the liberation of our people. 


The Mexican women have 
many problems. What are some 
of these? Many of us did not 
get a high school education, and 
were forced to quit school in the 
fifth or sixth grade, and go out 
to work because of the low in- 
come of our families. Even the 
ones with an education didn’t 
get a chance, because of dis- 
crimination. 

Women have worked for many 
years, and are still working side 
by side with their husbands in 
the beet fields. Many women 
have worked thinning beets until 
the last day before giving birth 
to their children, and often in 
these cases the baby dies during 
birth or shortly after. If they can 
work side by side with their hus- 
bands in the beet-fields, then 
they can work side by side with 
their husbands in the struggle 
for the rights of the Mexican 
people tn, the working. class. 


But it is up to progressives to 
recognize these problems of the 
Mexican women, and.to take a 
special approach toward them. 
First we must have the confi- 
dence that we can bring the 
Mexican women into the pro- 
gressive movement, and under- 
stand the contribution that they 
can make. We should make them 
feel that they can be important 
not only in the kitchen, but out- 
side of the kitchen, too. We must 
seek to recruit for progressive 
activity along with the men, 
Mexican women. This would 
hetp overcome the idea that 
women's place is in the home, 
and strengthen our fight for 
for peace and progress. 


We must help them in read- 
ing our Marxist books, involve 
tem in the group discussions, 
learn from them and work close- 


RICHMOND, Va. 


RICHMOND HOUSEWIVES 
are up in arms at the peculiar 


conduct of the Virginia State © 


Milk Commission which, instead 
of ou ay i ceiling on the price 
of milk here, has put a floor 
under it! 


And now, to add to the injury, 
the Milk Commission has de- 
creed that daily home deliveries 
of milk are illegal—milk must be 
delivered every other day or not 
at all. They've even added a 
clause which forbids consumers 
getting around this edict by 
having milk delivered on alter- 
nate days by two different com- 
panies. This last ruling is well 
calculated to increase the profit 
of the milk companies, by reduc- 
ing delivery costs. It is especial- 
ly tough on mothers who need 
fresh milk every day for small 
children and can't aftord retrig- 
erators. 


All this is done by the Milk 
Commission, in cahoots with the 
big milk interests, in the name 
of insuring the quality of milk. 

The Richmond Housewives 
League has beensdemanding an 
appointment with the Commis- 
sion to try to reopen the whole 
question. 

Milk prices are way up there. 
Home delivered milk costs 23 
cents a quart for plain Grade A, 
24 cents for homogenized vita- 
min-D, and 26 cents for Gélden 
Guernsey. In the stores, the 
price is a cent less—plus de- 
posit. 

Before the Milk Commission 


Floor on Milk Price! 


ruling, it was possible to get 

ilk in Safeway stores for 20 
cents a quart. This milk was 
from Lucerne, across the State‘ 
line. Now it, too, has to be sold 
for 22 cents. 

And the Commission threat- 
ens that if housewives insist on 
daily home deliveries, the price 
will be pushed up: still another 
penny. 

The letter columns of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch have 
beén swamped with protest let- 
ters from consumers. The house- 
wives are especially angry be- 
cause this paper, obedient mouth- 

iece of big business that it is 

os given editorial support to 
the Milk Commission and the 
milk companies. 

A letter signed Mrs. Nancy 
Farr, protests: “Im burnt up 
about this milk situation here in 
Richmond. The large dairies 
are just dragging us around by 
the nose, and I, for one, am 
tired of it. Let’s stop this dicta- 
torship before it gets a firmer 
hold on us. Speak up, house- 
wives... 

H. Addison Dalton writes an- 
grily, “I have heard rumors that 
these were times fer setting ceil- 
ing prices, not minimum prices. 
It looks like the vested interests 
are fiddling while the consu- 


_mer burns!” . 


Yet another letter says, “If 


. Virginia is still under the Con- 


stitution, still believes in a work- 
ing democracy, then the Times- 
Dispatch can find not one single 
damocratic reason for the Milk 
Kuomintang!” 


Dy 


ie Richmond edict — day old milk! 


EDITOR, WOMAN TODAY 
The time has come for me 
to write a “fan” letter to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. It seems 
rather absurd to say things like 
“I enjoy your column very 
much”"—it seems much more to 
me than that. I have been read- 
ing the Worker for about four 
or five months. The whole paper, 
and her column in particular, 
have become “daily bread” SO 
to. speak. 
“It might seem difficult at 
times (does seem, I should: say) 


“to me, who am new in the pro- 


gressive movement to go out 
after signatures and get up and 
talk at a street corner rally, but 
it gets less and less difficult 
when Look at my fellow work- 
ers around me—all over the 
country who are fighting vialant- 
ly for peace, civil rights, equal- 
ity pe oosy safe, happy future for 
the world. 


A Fan Letter to Elizabeth G. Flynn 


ly look to women such as you 
and Miss Jones for inspiration. 
There. is always and unfailingly 
ari amply supply. 1 am deeply 
indebted to you and other wom- 
en of courage like you for at 
least a part of my growth over 
the past months—and will con- 
tinue to grow and appreciate our 
nation’s women more in the 
future. 

That’s about what I want to 
say—there’s more too, but some- 
how, it won't quite jell and come 

out right on paper. 

My love and deepest respect. 

Marion E. Vincent. 
Chicago, Il. 

P. S. I wish you would have 
an up-to-date picture at the 
head of your column. The pre® 
ent one doesn’t “do you justice.” 
I saw. and heard you here in 
Chicago at the May Day rally— 


. you are far handsomer a woman 


than the present picture allows.~ 
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“By MICHAEL SINGER 


Housing Authority, 2 Frankfort St. 


made his home for the past three! 


a 


Last. Friday, 


—— a NNN, - — 
ew York-Harlem | 
© | 
mau Koreans Ask Talks 
k C Ridgway 
; Resume; Ridgway 
oice at New ‘York, N.Y. under che act of March 3, 1879 3 
ne New Obstacles 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents S ets ew , Ss , ac e 
James E. Wade, Negro BMT motorman for 10 years, T0 KOREAN CEASE-FIRE PARL EYS 
is unavailable for duty. The Transport Workers Union mem- 
Ber, his pregnant wife Cheri, and his 21-month-old daughter 
have joined nine other Ne- — See Page 3 — 
and- Puerto Rican families in|days at headquarters of the Brook- 
a sit-in demonstration at the City |lyn Tenants and Welfare Council, 
was handed an eviction notice by 
Wade, who has/his landlord, David L. Clark. Clar 
(Continued on Page 7) a eee ms sien 
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| » 5 Mal 
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Continues Hearing on CRC Fund 


— See Page 3 — 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CICERO, Ill.—A violent 

racist mob, «unchecked for 

four days, on Friday defied 


-Yllinois militia which was 


ae 


eee all of the furniture of the 

Clark family out of the window, 

- made a bonfire of it and set 
fire to the building. - 


» i hae 


belatedly ordered onto the 


scene of destruction. 


The organized mob action 


is was directed against a Negro 


World War II vet, Harvey E. 


_ Clark, Jr., his wife and two chil- 


~ dren, who had rented an apart- 
“ment in Cicero. 

Beginning a savage spree of 
_ violence last Tuesday, the mob- 
wrecked the apartment, 


A small force of National 
n who arrived here 


a oa gol found themselves un- 


with a mob which 
in size, become en- 
racist incitement and 
by the complete 
n of town, county, state 
a Federal efforts to maintain 


‘interviews with scores of 
citizens, this reporter 


‘caedie 
Ih 


omen together, 


in abe past been 


| 


notorious open shop that has 
long been the stronghold of the 
Capone gangster syndicate 
which controls local politics. 


the scene of brutal strikebreak- 
ing against Negro anf white | 
workers. It is dominated by the 

adjacent Western Electric Corp., | 
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THE BELONGINGS of Fiaivéy Clark, ess war veteran, go 
up in flames before the house in Cicero, suburb of of, Chicago, uy] 
Which the Clark family had just moved. ‘Police stood by 


And it has been the scene of op- 
erations of the White Circle 
League, a Klan-like organiza- 
tion. 

The White Circle League has 
held meetings in the community, 
openly inciting violence, as it did 
in the recent racist attacks in 
Chicago, the Peoria street case 
and the assault on the Johnson 
family two years ago. 


Last Sunday, two. days prior 
to the outbreak here, the ‘Cicero 
Life, a local newspaper, car- 
ried an inflammatory editorial 
condemning Negroes for moving 
in “where they are not wanted.” 

This paper owns a printshop 
which has also printed the 
‘White Circle News.’ 

During the mob action: here, 
this reporter saw Cicero police 


Racist Riot and Arsonin Cicero 
Touched Off by Police Chief 


Ervin Konovsky, personally 


touched off the assault. on the” 


Clark family June 8 when the 
Clarks made their first attempt 
to move into the apartment. 

Konovsky arrived at the build- 
ing, and, without warning, be- 
gan kicking and beating Clark, 
shouting, “No N-----s are going 
to move into this town.” 

The town, which borders Chi- 


cago on the west, is completely : 


lily-white. However, several 
thousand Negroes work in in- 
dustrial plants in Cicero, com- 
muting from Chicago. 


MOB GATHERS 


Last Tuesday, a moving van 
arrived at the 20-apartment 
building with some of the Clerks’ 
furniture. A mob of hoodlums 
gathered, accompanied by 1,000 


mebrrombereiny 9 Ta siieaah am gers 
set them: afire, + “ 


$6 er se ; pilaamegarabes ee eee 


fraternizing with the ringleaders | or more onlookers, As Cicero. 
an@ encouraging them. police. stood by, rocks were 

The Cicero chief of police, (Continued on Page 7) 
~, 
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8,000 Fur Strikers Win 
Wage Hikes, Other Gains 
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By ROB F. 7 

WASHINGTON.—The National 
Labor Relations Board decision 
Thursday voiding 4,700 union shop 


An agreement was reached yesterday in the three-week-old strike of 8.000 fur work-| contracts was denounced Friday by 


ers employed in shops of the Associated Fur Manufacturers providing wage raises and 
other improvements in their contract. The new pact was approved at a mass meeting of 


strikers at Manhattan Center «fter 
they heard a report on the terms 
from Ben Gold, president of the 
International Fur and _ Leather 


Workers and chairman ot the New’! 


York Furriers’ Council strike com- 
mittee. - Only three opposition 
votes showed out of some 6,000 
who .jammed both large halls of 
the Center. Work is- to be re- 
sumed Monday. 


~ 

The strikers also voted unan- 
imously to transmit to Irving 
Potash, their manager and one 
of the imprisoned Communist 
leaders, the wired greetings of 
the trade-unions of Eastern Cer- 
many. 


The terms provide: , 

© A raise of $6 a week. 

© A cut in hours from 40 to 
87% for the floor workers ard a 
raise of $3 a week. 

© The new pact to continue to 
Feb. 15, 1955—trour,years from its 
expiration last Feb %5. 

® Vacations to be as follows: a 


Lion Arrives as 
G'ft for Stalin 

MOSCOW, July 13.—A South 
African lion has arrived safely in 
the Soviet capital as a gift to 
Premier Josef Stalin, the news- 
parer Evenir g Moscov’ announced 
vesterday. 

The lion, which was turned over 
to the Moscow Zoo, was sent to 
Stalin by a Dr. Van ‘Aschweyen. 
A group of sea leopards and ‘pen- 
guins fr a Antarctica recently 
was given to the Moscow Zoo. by 
the crew of a Soviet whaling ex- 
pedition. 


‘union and on the basis of con-| 
ditions in the industry as well as. 
the country’s economy generally. ' 


; 
: 


CIO spokesmen as “fantastic” and 
“exceedingly unjust.” 
Legal action some time next 


week the first year of the pact: 
a week the second; a week and 
one-half for the third; a week and 
one-half for the fourth year. But 
if a worker leaves firm at the end 
‘of the third year, he would still 
‘be entitled to collect a halt week 
from his old firm coming to him 
‘on the fourth year. Vacation pay 
‘was a knotty issue in the strike. 
The earnings of the big majority 
of the workers run -substantially 
above $100.a week.- The vacation 
‘pay is paid over to the union 
which, in turn, passes it on to the 


members. 
® The “two-wage’ system tra- 


NS RRSLEIS BF week was promised by a CIO rep- 
eo —— ae resentative, although details weré 
os —_— * withheld. 


ee 
OP 


ce ue The NLRB basing itself on a 
fe gazes recent Supreme Court decision, 


ce ruled that a union-shop agreement 


ao 
eee ae 
6 SE 


| of the CIO United Auto Workers 

cm covering employes of the forge 

ad . Be division of the Ford Motor Co, at 
ed , Canton, O., was not lawfully made 
be because the national officers of the 
CIO had not filed their non-Com- 
munist affidavits at the time the 


approved by a majority of the 
employes in a_ board-conducted 
poll. 


ditional in the industry and recog-' 
—/ nized in the old contract was mod-' 
| ified to provide that if the em-| 
ployers seek a lower scale for the; 


C10 RAPS NLRB FOR Vi 
4,700 UNION-S 


HALL © : 


j 


union shop clause was originally | 


The Canton election was held 
Oct. 27, 1949. 


GOLD 


oaths, top officials of the CIO did 


ee 


Although UAW, 
officers had-signed the Taft-Hartley 


so as to make them eligible for un-!| not sign until Dec. 22, 1949, sev- 
employment insurance benefits un-| eral weeks. later. William Green 


slack period (January to June) they| der the Hughes-Brees law of New) and other top AFL officials signed 


‘no longer have a right to invoke 


it arbitrarily, but can do so only 
by mutual agreement with the 


‘York State. 


As in the past, the cuts, if allowed, 
‘would only apply to the reduced 
'slack-season staffs until June, after 
which the old scales are restored. 
' @ The holiday-pay clause was 
strengthened to provide _ bette: 
guarantees that they would be: 
naid. Chiseling by employers has 
been a problem in the past. 
|. The contract provides for wage | 
reopeners for cost-of-living in-| 
creases. The agreement may be 
reopened at any time for this pur- 
pose. 

The manufacturers association 
also agreed to provide workers 
‘with a minimum of 20 weeks work 


land washed residents from. roof- 


the non-Communist oaths two) 
years earlier—on Aug. 22, 1947.. 
At the-time of the Canton elec- 


3 Die as Flood tions, the NLRB did not reqyire 
compliance from parent federa- 


Hits Kansas City tions! On May 14, 1951, the Su- 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A disas- preme Court handed down a deci- 


a | 


trous flood swamped the huge in-| sion in the Highland Park case 
custrial district of the twin Kan-' declaring that top officers of the 
sas cities today, cut off two-thirds| parent federations, such as Green 
of this city’s drinking water 3upplv' and Philip Murray of the CIO 


° situation, a 


must also file Taft-Hartley aff- 


tops. davits. 


‘ 


During the period of its “non- 
compliance” the CIO won a total: 
of 4,670 union shop contracts. In 
its shorter..period of -non-compli- 
ance, the AFL won 30 union shop 
elections. 

The NLRB ruling Thursday nul- 
lified in effect all 4,700 union shop 
contracts won during that period. 


The UAW union-shop contract 


at Canton was challenged én a pe- 
tion filed with the board by the 
AFL Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers. In its petition, this 
union argued that the eontract was 
invalid because at that time Mur- 
ray had not signed the Taft-Hart- 
ley oath. 

The board accepted this rea- 
soning by unanimous vote and di- 
rected oral arguments on July 23 
to determine the bargaining unit. 
There are 1,360 employes at the 
Canton plant. 

Thomas E. Harris, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the CIO told news- 
men that the NLRB ruling was the 
“worst example of the board’s in- 
ability. to administer the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

He said it was “exceedingly un- 
just and unnecessary.” 

The NLRB, he said, is deciding 
too many issues with adequate 
argument and has gone far beyond 


the Supreme Court decision in the 
Highland Park case. 


Herbert Thatcher, AFL associate 
general counsel, said the NLRB 
“should not -be blamed” for the 
that labor should 
concentrate on demanding repeal 
~ the “iniquitous Taft-Hartley 
aw. 


At least three were drowned 


and five were missing. Many clung. CITY COUNCIL PASSES PHONY 
to treetons awaiting rescue. 


Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief 
ef army. engineers, estimated flood 


: ‘PRICE’ BILL f 
damage in the Kansas City area ES 


mav reach a billion dollars. 

The flooding Kansas River’ DEMOCRATIC LFADERS 
crushed two levies and inundated have opened their City Council 
the 125°city blocks populated by | Presidentia! election cainpaign 


10,000 persons in the central] in- with cynical gesturing on price; 


dustrial area. Part of the area is control. Fearful of public resent- 


spurious attempt “to' make hay of 
the people’s plight 

THE BILL has no force of law 
without federal control, though 


Sheriff Who Wanted to Kill a Negro: 


in this city, part across the river 
‘in the sister city of Kansas City, 
? Kan. 


such local legislation is constitu- 


‘ment over the’$ percent sales tax|tional. As if to explain away his 
and politically shrewd enough to'refusal to demand independent 
‘recognize the mass discontent over price control statutes. operative on 


Tied to Underworld, Deputies 
Hired All Kelp in Illegal Dives — 


PAUL WASHINGTON is a Ne- bookie joints in his jurisdiction by 
gro war veteran of World War II. the Senate Crime Committee, 
Since March 1948, he has “sen!Clancy answered with the pre- 
held in jail, by the state of Louisi-. sumption that an office holder “un- 
ana. He was marked in Novem-jless he was for it, he could not 
ber, 1948, to be the 30th Negro|have been elected.” 
victim of a “rape” frameup to be 


cag ewes eae san Was! SENATOR CHARLES TOBEY. 


Aa (eee asked Clancy whether he had ever | 
A jurv 0 white 1 ‘on- | fis at sbitions' calli 
victed Washington without any ye ile wy a “i ood Aectdieal d. 
Sime” Not eon’ the "so-called |<2y smiled and admitted “I 
- ~~ Cannot say that id.” 

“rape” victim could identify him, “Th y age nig 
nor were any direct witnesses Te a te ee 
called by the prosecution. oath of office,” Tobey came back. 
+ “That's right, Senator,” replied 

Clancy, still smiling, and added, | 


AS SHERIFF FRANK J.)"I broke it for the sake of those | 
CLANCY, the Number Two law old. and unfortunate men who, 


enforcement agent in ‘could not get employment any | 
other place. 


Parish, readied the 

Washington for the electric chair},. panes (Pog gar: oe t ner 

on June 29, the Clerk of the sieges Per ike id Sapeny odbers help 
: Court | all of the parish's illegal dives, 


Any Sees Bhs. pore te Mr 2 condition he established before, 


Jefferson 
innocent 


| . 
}nomes and lumber yards ablaze.| price control at current levels. 


Homes and buildings crumbled high prices and gouging, the Dem- 
under the torrent. Some one- Ocrats made _ vote-catching bids 
siory buildings were covered and with a price stabilization _ bill 
only the tops of some two-story|Unanimously adopted by the City 
buildings were visible above the Council. 
waters. _ The bill, sponsored by Acting 

Gasoline station pumps were Council President Joseph T. Shar- 
uprooted and flames spread across| key, the Democratic candidate for 
the water, turning flood tides into| President in November, and Coun-| 
rivers of fire which set warehouses,'cilman Earl Brown, sets up local 


The flood which also is ravaging Spurning the Americar Labor 
Topeka and other eastern Kansas| Party candidate Clifford F. Mc- 
towns is the worst in the state’s! Avoy’s appeal for a rollback law, 
history. It has taken a toll of 15 and effective only --hen and if 
lives and left more than 60,000 ,Congress adopts federal »rice con. 
homeless. ‘trol, the Sharkey measure is a 


New York City levels, Sharkey 
assailed Congress for failing to 
act. ’ 


His gesture, howéver, is exnosed 


as demagogic platitudes in the 


light of continued price spirals 
and the inability or refusal by the 
Department of Markets to act 
against wholesale price gouging 
of milk, butter and eggs in local 
markets, 

The Sharkey bill would miain- 
tain prices of these vital food items 
at present levels which are from 
18 to 31 percent higher than in 
July, 1950, when the Korean war 
broke out. 


China’s Year! 


y Famine 


Licked by Land Reform 


PEKING. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history the Chinese people now have enough to 


eat. Enough and to spare. This year China has a surplus 


of 34 million tons of grain. 


Justice Douglas in response to a 
Civil: Rights Congress appeal, had 
stayed the execution. With the 
hearse waiting for Washington's 
dead body, the heavy jowled 
Claney refused to honor the call 
and stop the execution. The clerk 
had to call the Governor to save 


Speen 4 from law-bound sher- ' 


Clancy, it appears, is a st*kler 


for legal precision when it comes 
to the state murder of Negroes: 
But the files reveal that he is with- 
out legal or moral scruples in deal- 
ing with white mobsters. Time 
Magazine, in its Feb. 19 issue. old 
of te rotting nolitical soil which 


Mi 


, 
aa | a 
4 

' 


ag 
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they could operate. 


Needless to say, Sheriff Clancy 
‘is quite wealthy. He has been a 
sheriff for 22 years. How many 
young white women he has de- 
graded in those years cannot ‘be 
ascertained. His haste to kill an 
‘in: ocent Negro in “defense of 
white womanhood” is revealingly 
ironical. Washington was risking 
his life to defend the men eand 
iwomen Clancy was degrading 
while the cynical sheriff proted 
from his pandering to the tune 
of a ranch, expensive kennels, 
Chauffeur-driven car$ and other 


millionaire gadgets.. Clancy, face 


to face with Washington, leaves 


no doubt. as to-who' is 'the- real 


Viagt ab lar. : > jos pansy 
ay) the “piéce— and of ‘our 


iid: bh) Soltintaeo el fsohceny 
re veteran) setsee (9 


For a country where millions 


‘of people starved to death every year, the achievement is 


—_* 


impressive. 
: Land reform was the answer. 
‘For today three out of four peas- 
ants own their own land. And the 
remaining will have theirs by the 
spring of 1952.. | 

During the past 3,000 years of 
feudal rule the peasants had, to: 
give up 50 to 80 percent of their 
crops to the landlords. That has 
all ended and a great productive 
force’ has been lene 

The freed peasants have played 
jan important part in changing the 
face of the countryside If .one 
visited the isolated Taihang moun- 
tain area in North China before 
the land reform, for example, one 


—- 


pastures. New brick homes have cently are window glass to replace 
replaced the huts made of sorghum the paper windows ‘in the farm 
stalks and mud. huts. and silk, cotton and wool 
a" cloth. In North wr for in- 

ae stance, 800,000 bolts of cloth were 

THE GOVERNMENT _ took) .ojq in 1947. By 1950, this had 


drastic steps to ensure the nations. . 
food supply. Transport from the jumped to 9,020,000 bolts. 


farms to the cities was routed. Six- * 


teen hundred miles of new rail-| ANOTHER government project 
ways were laid; rail freight speed | has heey flood control to guaran- 
was upped from three to 16 miles|tee farn production. .Floods have 
an hour; freight rates were reduced |}een checked, and in 1950 only 
twice during the past eight months. |the Huai River overflowed. The 
_ The peasants sell their excess| water conservation program added 


would, have seen. the 
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grain to village cooperatives,|nearly 500,000 acres to China's 

which, in turn, dispose of the grain|farmland. Today, more than_five 

stocks ‘9 the state, or exchange for mi e_.are engaged in 

cloth, s0ap,.¢ es, 1d, floed , control, » ging rivers, re- 

§ te tee san f | i-| pairing eo | builtling canals 
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- ere Moscow. — The draft for a 
ai te hocwad with Japan, drawn up 
ee . Ei cect lawyer John Foster 
eee Friday, was called an 
eee “gee plan to enslave Japan” 
es oy the trade union newspaper 
4 * Trud. 
= Other newspapers likewise con- 
| the draft, published yes- 
terday, which woul bring Japan 
y and economically under 
‘“Washington’s control. 
_. ~The Soviet press also insisted, 


as has the Soviet government in the 
2%, that the Soviet Union and 
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“Continues CRC Fund Hearing 


By Harry Raymond 
Fifteen of the 17 scecidnglead leaders fatting trial uuder Smith Act indictments, were freed temporarily 
Friday on the original bail of $176,000 posted by the bail fund of the Civil Rights Congress of New York. They were 


freed 24 hours after U.S. Appeals Court Judge Learned Hand had ordered Federal Prosecutor Irving Sapol to release 


Free White Man det deat wh wc aba 
erendants were orde to 
Held in Rape of Dewey Aides 
Now Try to Bar 
was issued by Judge Sylvester 
the first time it has been asked 


return to court at 10:30 Monday 
Negro Woman 
CRC Bail Fund 
Ryan who had revoked it Wednes- 
for a white man’s attack on a Negro 


an inquiry into the circumstances 
of why they were not released on 
their original bond on Thursday 
as ordered by Judge Hand. 
Saypol launched into a long dis- 
sertation, attempting to explain 
why he failed to facilitate carry- 
ing out of the order of the appeals 
court judge. He said he did not 
agree with Judge Hand’s decision 
and that it was his belief that the 
€ RC bail bonds, which had been 
declared invalid ~ Wednesda y by 


_ 


CRC fund. 
of raping a 3l-year-old Negro wo- 


The order that the bail posted 

by the CRC bail fund be honored 
man. The state had demanded the! 
death penalty for Lonnie Bevell, 


morning when Judge Ryan will 
conclude the hearing on the valid- 
VICKSBURG, Miss. — An all- 
white jury yesterday Soquitted a 
Abner Green, Civil Rights Con- day and declared. the fund out- 
gress Bail Fund trustee, has been||awed. 


ity of the bail bonds posted by the 
27-year-old white farmer accused 
The 15 were not relased, how- 
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Pe 


of 
‘Where Ridgway had earlier pre- 


the presence of armed Korean and 
‘Chinese volunteer soldiers in the 


‘By KOREAN GEN. NAM IL 


Ridgway headquarters as follows: 
“To Vice-Admiral Joy, U.S. Navy: 


‘ ents who had come along in the 


woman. 
The victim charged on the stand 
that Bevell was one of tyo men 
who kidnapped her on New Cear’s 
Eve, and beat and raped her. 


. ’ Mee : sures . 
DULLES 


People’s China must participate in| 
the drafting of a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

When Dulles first made known 
the preliminary text of his draft, 
the Soviet Union proposed the 
holding of a peace conference at 
which all powers engaged in the 
‘war against Japan would partic- 
ipate. This proposal was rejected 
by Washington. 


The Trud article said that Wash- 
ington already had turned Japan 
into an “arsenal and base of ag- 
gression against the peace-loving, 
peoples of Asia.” 

It said that Japanese airports 
are used by U. S. planes for at- 
tacks against Korea and China and 
that U. S..warships based in Japa 
nese harbors blockade Korea and| F 
China. 

Japanese factories: it said, are 
roducing arms for use against the 
orean people. 

“In the light of these facts,” it 
said, “the unwillingness of the 

coo on Page 6) 


| Order Forcible 


Malay Families 


SINGAPORE. 

THE BIGGEST forcible evac - 
ation of Malayan people ever un- 
dertaken by the British authorities 
was announced here. 

It is taking place in the suburb 
of Kuala Lumpur, capital of Ma- 
laya, where 1,200 families, com- 
prising 10,000 people, are to be 


‘uprooted at a rate of 160 families 


daily. 


subpoenaed by the State Banking| 
Department for hearings at their 
headquarters, 270 Broadway, 
Thursday, July 19. The Dewey- 
controlled agency, acting at the 
behest of the Justice Department, 
has ruled that the Bail Fund au- 
thorized issuance of bonds and col- 
lected funds for bonds without 
permit. 

This device to prevent the Bail) 
Fund from being used as bail for 
Communist leaders and working 
class defendants in present govern- 
ment persecutions, has no prece- 
dent in state history. The Bail) 
Fund has operated under state and 
federal prescribed conditions since 
its existence. Not until U. S. At- 
torney Irving E. Saypol, defying 
the Constitution and the Court of 
| Appeals, demanded that the Bail 
Fund contributors be publicly ex- 
posed, did the State Banking De- 
partment suddenly discover a con- 
venient legalism to rule against the 


Fund. 


SEE RIOTS IN GUATEMALA 
INSPIRED BY WASHINGTON 


GUATEMALA.—Some political; 
-|observers expressed the opinion 
Friday that the so-called “anti- 
Communist” riots staged here 
Wednesday and Thursday were 
part of a plot by Washington cir- 
cles to regain complete control 
over this lone democratic outpost 
in Latin America. | 

President Jacobo Arbenz was 


— 


forced to declare a 30-day state 
of siege after reactionary elements, 
playing upon religious prejudices 
of a small section of the 5 nee | 
tion, engaged in acts of violence 
on the pretext “Of forcing the re- 
instatement of former -staff. mem- 
bers in a Catholic orphanage. 
Gabriel Alvarado, who was dis- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


court handcuffed in a 


‘complying with Judge Hand’s or- 


who made her the loans Judge 


ever, until they were brought to 
rison van 


to attend a continued hearing in 


Judge Ryan, were still invalid. 


Judge Ryan indicated that he, 


too, did not agree with the order 


Judge Ryan's court on the unis the higher court, but he quick- 


issue. 

By that time, it was obvious that 
Judge Ryan and especially prose- 
cutor Saypol would have been in 
brazen contempt of the Appeals 
Court if they delayed any edee 


der to release the prisoners 
George Blake Charney, one of 
the defendants, was told he did 
not have to appear in court Mon- 
day because a property bond 
posted by his father, Jacob L. 
Charney, to replace the $10,000 
in government bonds originally 
posted for him by the CRC. ls 
Anna K. Flynn came forward 
to post $10,000 in cash as a new 
bail for her sister, Elizabeth CGur- 
ley Flynn. Anna Flynn was called 
to the witness stand and asked 
where she got the money. She 
told assistant district attorn - 
Foley she had ied 6 
money. But when she hab to 
saveak: the names of the persons 


Ryan rejected the bond. 

Mrs. Rebecca Mindel then came 
forward to post a new $5,000 cash 
bond for her husband, Jacob Min- 
del. But when she arrived at the 
witness stand, she told the judge 
that “in face of this situation which 
is now developing” she would with- 
draw her offer of the new bond. 

When the 15 defendants were 
escorted into the courtroom, Har- 
old I. Cammer, their attorney, told 
Judge Ryan they wished to make 


RIDGWAY SETS NEW OBSTACLES TO. TRUCE TALKS 


The Koreans repeated their! 
readiness to resume peace talks 
Friday, but Gen. Ridgway barred 
this prospect by raising a new set 
objections and_ conditions. 


tended that the exclusion of Amer- 
ican correspondents from Kaesong 
was the reason for halting the 
truce talks, he now suddenly in- 
sisted that the objection was to 


Kaesong area. 


The message was announced by 


“I have received your letter. 
The folowing is my answer: 

“1. We did not stop your group 
of delegates from coming to the 
meeting July 12. Since we had 
not agreed concerning correspond- 


vehicles, naturally we could not 
allow them to come into the area 
of the meeting. It is without 
reason that your group of dele- 

tes refused to come to the meet- 


g because of . this. 
Se Our opinion on the problem 


of news reporters and representa- 
‘tives of the press is that neither 
side's news reporters or news rep-|. 

resentatives can come into the area 


‘the’ ‘meeting until both sides 


ing will be continued at 9 a.m. 
(Pyongyang time) today.” 

The courier who handed the 
message to a Ridgway officer be- 
tween Kaesong and the advance 
camp to the south told him that 
since the time suggested for the 


meeting had passed, “I am in-! 


structed to inform you that the 
suggested time for the meeting 
is 1 p.m, Friday.” 

Nam's message was ani answer 
to Joy's notification that the U. S. 
negotiators would go to Kaesong 
again only when they could take 
a delegation of their own .choos- 


DEMANDS MOUNT FOR RETURN 
TO KOREAN CEASE-FIRE TALKS 


A growing number of voices 
demanded Friday that the U. S. 
negotiators return to the Korea 
ceasefire talks, and many bluntly 
accused the Ridway command 
and Washington of seizing on a 
stupid and phony excuse to stop 
talking peace. 

The New York Times head- 
lined a Korea dispatch “Red 
Newsmen Not ‘In Evidence.’” 
The story quoted Capt. George 
Campbell, Navy information of- 
ficer, as saying that Korean and 


Atta bebabe doer 


. } : to, break 


be stopped for such an infantile 


reason. 
Arthur Kroch, chief of the 


Times’ Washington bureau, ac- 

knowledged that the stated 

reason was a poor one for halt- 
ing peace talks because “unless 
it was established that Com- 
munist press representatives had 
been given such access, a demand 
that UN newsmen have it cannot 
be based on the ground of reci- 
procity.” 

Thomas J. Hamilton, Times 
United Nations correspondent, 
—— one UN delegate as saying 

at “if the arrangement was that| 
the make-up of each delegation 
had to be acceptable to the other, 
the Communists had a right to 
ban UN correspondents at this 
stage of the negotiations.” 


lief that it would bé most unfor- 


Hamilton noted a “general be-|: 


eek 


Hand's order. 
the law. 
bail should be in status quo until 
“ar proceedings end, that is the 
aw 


ly added: 


“I am going to obey Judge 
What he says is 
If Judge Hand says the 


Saypol interjected a plea that 


he “didn’t intend te flout the ap- 
peals court,” but he had refused 
for 24 hours to carry out Judge 
Hand's orders. 


Judge Ryan stated for a second — 


time that his original order re- 


voking the bond had been ruled 


‘wrong and erroneous by the ap- 


peals court.” 


“I rule that these bonds are. 


now effective notwithstanding my 
committment of the defendants,” 
Judge Ryan said. 
dered the hearing on Saypol’s 
motion to outlaw the CRC bail 
€ifund to continue. 


He then or- 


Michael Begun, attorney for his 


uncle, Isadore Begun, a defendant, 
sought to call as witnesses 20 rep- 
resentatives of surety and insur- 
ance companies which are licensed 
to write bail in the federal district , 
court. 


He said he wished to question 


these witnesses, who were in the 
court, to show that none of the 
bail bond companies would write 
bonds for persons indicted under 
the Smith Act or persons reterred 
to as “Communists” in federal or 
state indictments. 


He added that he also wished to 


show that none of the bonding 
companies was ever called into 
court and subjected to judicial 
questioning such as the one in 


(Continued on Page 6) 


ing, including correspondents. 
Ridgways supreme comman 
ignored it. Instead, Ridgway him- 
self addressed a radio message to 
the Korean and Chinese Volunteer 
commanders in Korea. 


His message said each side must 
have “complete and equal freedom 
at all times in the selection of the 
personnel jn its delegation; party 
to include representatives of. the 
press.” 


Although the Ridgway message 
was made public before Nam’s 
they actually were delivered in the 
opposite order. 


Ridgway demanded that a neu- 
tral zone be established in an area 
within five miles of Kaesong, and 
that a new meeting site inside 
those bounds be selected. He also 
demanded that all armed guard: 
and troops be withdrawn from this 
demilitarized area, and proposed 
that only persons mutually agreed 
upon be allowed inside the AY fo 
negotiation room. 


CORRECTION 


d Last Negro 
Civil War Vet 
Dies at 107 


DETROIT.—The nation’s only 


living Negro Civil War veteran 
died Friday in Dearborn Veterans 
Hospital at the age of 107. 


Joseph Clovese, who was born 


in 1844 on a plantation in St. Ber- 
nard Parish, Louisiana, entered the 
hospital Monday. 


The citizens of Pontiac, Mich., 


where Clovese had lived with a 
niece since 1848, honored him last 
Jan, 28 at a community tig to 


selebrate his’ 107th birth 
Clovese escaped from a chest 
ion to join in the siege of Vi 


burg with the Union forces. He 


yecame a drummer boy, then 
erved as an infantryman on gar- 
‘ison duty with a Negro regiment. 
in 1988, he was presented a cita- 
‘ion and medal at the 75th anni- 


sera Sh celebration of the Battle of 


Settysbur 


After the Civil War he worked 


lon vives boats, on the Mining 
te 
line between New Orleans and 
Biloxi, Miss. 
In 1948, he left the South when 
his niece, Mrs. Valrie Daniel, came 
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People Demand Halt In 
Attack on Pocketbook 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


ARE THE AMERICAN people “laying down on the job’ in the battle 
against the high cost of living? President Truman and his war-economy 
Congressmen say they are. Philip Murray and William Green, who. say 
they can’t understand why the people haven't been flooding Congress with 


letters demanding passage of 


But they'd better not say it to the New York hack driver, the Bronx 
gas maintenance man and the Coney Island housewife who, like millions ot 


plain Americans all over the na- 
tion, are caught in the tight 
squeeze of the war economy's 
price-and-profit pincer. 

THE WORKER spoke to scores 
of. working people on the streets 
of America’s biggest city, ques- 
tioned them closely about prices 
and their feelings about price con- 
trol. 

They are bitter. Many of them 
are “confused and suspicious at a 
“orice control” program that has 
controlled no prices and pegged 
their wages in a deep freeze. 

But all of them are angry. All 
of them respond strongly when 
you talk to them about price roll- 
backs. And all of them are look- 
ing for leadership in a battle for 
real control over profiteering. 

-_ 

THE BUS DRIVER put it this 
way, “They finally got a ceasefire 
in Korea. Why don't they give us 
a cease-fire here in America too? 


% 


the Administration's price-wage control bill. 


' 


: 
: 


INCREASES IN FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


: 


ES...1941 to 1931 


The LESS you make 
..the MORE you pay: 


' 
' 
’ 


Why don’t they stop blasting away 


at our pocketbooks?” 


The gas maintenance man said: 
“If a business operated the way 
we have to operate on our bud- 
get, it would be bankrupt in a 
month. I don’t know what theyre 
figuring down in Washington, but 
I know there’s none of those poli- 
ticians: can live on the wages I 
bring home, the way prices have 
been since this Korean thing start- 
ed. Rollback? Sure—but nobody's 
talking about that.” 

He meant Truman wasn’t, and 
the labor leaders he has read about 
in the headlines weren't. But he 
was talking about it and so are 
millions of others in the U. S. Some 
of them, like the Coney Island 


women in the Housewives Com-) 


mittee Against the “Tigh Cost of 
Living, » > doing hing about 
it. You car mM about them 
further along in this series. ; 


What he and many others 
meant was that none. of the per- 
sons they look to for leadership 
are doing anything about it. 


OFF THE STREET, in the. of- 


fice of a trade union leader, there 
was grimness and a trace of angry 


desperation. This man isn’t a Com- 


munist or even a left-winger but 
he is an honest official of a mili- 
tant local union. He said: “John 
L. Lewis has the right idea. Tru- 
mans _ ovrice-controls are phony. 
sucked into a smokescreen for noth- 
ing but wage-freezes. I say let’s 
get rid of al! the controls 
we'll battle it out for higher wages 
to get along.” 

It sounded good—to him. But 
downstairs, in the union’s hiring 
hall, a group of rank-and-file work- 
ers listened carefully to the propo- 
sition—not knowing, of course, that 
it had heen expressed by one of 
their officials—and gravely shook 
their heads No. 


“How would that help?” said 
one. “Sure, we need a wage in- 
crease. The wage-freeze is no 
good. But without price controls 


crease will be gone in six months.” 

“It's foolish,” said another. “It’s 
‘like giving up half the fight. The 
price control they have now-—il 
doesn't mean a thing, so nobody’s 
doing much about ity But let the 
unions come out and throw their 
weight behind rollbacks—they'll see 
ea stand up and take no- 


THE WORD was rollback. You 
had to dig for it, but the response 
was there. That is what the peo- 


—real ones, ] mean—the wage in- 


~wf 
y iy 
= 
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$50,000 yr. 
income 


$5,000 yr. 


Fight for Controls — 
Spurred by Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR’S LEADERSHIP, backing the Truman admin- 
istration, made a last-ditch effort during the week to prevent 
the passage of a “controls” bill that would be worse than the 


law expiring July 31. 

That effort is concentrated in 
the House where it is hoped a 
better bill than the one alread 
passed in the Senate would beak 
through. The problem then 
would be to gain some advantage 
in conferences between Senate and 
House committees. 


The drive, although fronted by 
the President himself and such of 
his top aides like Mobilization 
Boss Charles E. Wilson and “sta- 
bilization czar’ Eric Johnston, fell 
far short of gainirig the required 
grass roots support. One obvious 
reason for the slowness of their 
drive to draw popular support was 
the line. that “controls” are ur- 
gent because Malik’s peace move 
was “insincere” and that the drive 
for war must be increased not 
slackened. 


Pa 


* 


A RADIO SPEECH by War 
Mobilizer Wilson Monday sounded 
like the complaint of a man in the 


| funeral business because the effec- 


ta ‘ j OE 
$3,000 yr. 
income 


Ss 


» « . and the tax bill mow on the way in Congress will raise taxes even higher. 


—UE News, weekly journal of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


MAP MILLION PEACE MESSAGES TO TRUMAN 


CHICAGO CONGRESS ALSO PLANS FOR 100,000 MEETINGS 


: A WIRE, the first in a planned 
‘campaign of one million such mes- 
sages, was sent President Truman 
‘Tuesday urging the speediest pos- 
‘sible successful conclusion of cease- 
fire talks in Korea. The message 
was sent by two leaders of the 
‘American Peace Crusade. 

| The wire also urged that the ne- 
gotiations for a cease-fire lead to 
a discussion among all major 
ipowers for a Far East settlement 
and open-door talks to settle all 
international problems. 

Thomas Richardson and_ the 
Rev. Willard Uphaus, co-directors 
of the Crusade, were the signers 
of the message. 

They pointed to the contradic- 
tion between the cease-fire talks 
and orders for a new offensive and 
urged the President to order the 
cessation of all attacks. 

' LEADERS of the crusade from 
30 states remained in Chicago 


’ 


| 


: 
’ 


REV. WIDLARD UPHAUS 


‘UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 


re oe rox eb aay recen | members of the UN Security Coun- 
meOree | peace) compress | il and President Truman. 


ae ci 
planned the campaign for these)“ 4 prayer for peace is now being 


| 
one million messages to Mr. Tru- composed by Crusade members 
and will shortly be sent to all 


man. | 
hurches. 


This conference  alsc decided | 
that: 100,00C peace meetings and ‘ 
peace talks be held throughout , 

the nation within the next period) MARCEL SCHERER, coordina- 
‘and that delegations be sent to'tor of the Labor Conference for 


ee 


been provided by groups of valiant have formed a Housewives Com- 
women—the housewives who have|mittee Agamst the High Cost of 
to carry. the brunt of the fight to| Living. This week they put up 
put food on the table. tables in the streets and drew a 


In Olean, N. ; a this week, g | warm response for rollback peti- 


: . | Uons. 
single housewife strode the main They are the leaders—but they 


street with an angry picket sign.'are the first to tell you they aren't 


The whole town cheered her call enough. : 
for rollbacks. In Monday's Daily Worker we'll 


In Newark, N. J., a group of tell you more about the Coney Is- 


land women, what they are doing 
women called “We, the Consum-|to try to save their families from 
ers’ demanded rollbacks—and the i 


and 
City Commission had to give them 


, 3 


Peace, announced early this week 
that a continuations committee 
was being set up to include the 


more than 100 groups represented 


at the Chicago congress. 


Included in the committee are 
representatives from such labor 
organizations as the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, AFL Lino- 
leum Local 596, International 
Woodworkers Association, Hod 
Carriers and Construction Work- 
ers, Local 11, CIO Utility Work- 
ers, Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, Furriers Union, International 
Association of Machinists and the 
United Electrical Workers. 

Also included. are representa- 
tives from the United Electrical 
Workers, AFL Teamsters, Wood 
Workers of Argonne, Wis., Los 
Angeles Federation of Teachers 
and AFL Carpenters, Minneapolis. 


* 


SCHERER PRAISED Harry 


Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
shousemen’s Union for making an 
“outstanding speech on foreign 
policy” at the Chicago congress. 
Among the other 
known trade union leaders who 
took a prominent part in the. pro- 
ings were Ernest DeMaio, UE 
leader; Michael Wood, president 
of the District Council, AFL In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers; Rose Russel, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Teachers Union; 
William Hood, recording 
tary. of UAW Ford Local 600; A 


| 
| 


| 
| 


nationally | 


tiveness of a new drug cuts down 
the number of customers for him. 
In this respect he followed the 
line of an earlier statement of Emil 
Rieve, president. of the textile 
union and spokesman of the CIO 
on economic matters. 

Both charged that Malik “timed” 
his peace proposal - week before 
war and “stabilization” lesislation 
expired in order to “scuttle” the 
legislation. Both sought to arouse 
public support for price controls 
on the basis of the claim that 
“Stalin doesn’t want it.” 

This line of tying the need of 
p-ice control to an effort to keep 
the war going, only repelled sup- 
port for the campaign because 
‘most peonle put peace on top of 
their list. 


* 


THE CRUCIAL ISSUE in the 
Congressional struggle is the re- 
tention of some limited price _roll- 
back authority that was in the 
expiring bill. 

Progressive forces in the labor 
movement centered their pressure 
on Congressmen for both. peace 
and EFFECTIVE price controls 
and. an end of the wage freeze. 

While prices kept climbing, the 
possible approval of already nego- 
tiated “above-ceiling” wage raises 
did not appear in sigh* for at least 
‘another month. This. was made 
clear in a letter of Stabilizer Tohn- 
ston to Wace Stabilization Board 
chairman George W. Tavlor in- 
forming him that a new formula, 
raising the ceiling from 10 percent 
to the rumored 13 or 15 percent 
will not be able to’ take effect 
until some time after Aug. 1. 

+ 


A NEW SQUEEZE was being 
prepared by Congress in a tax bill 
which provides for a 12% percent 
hike in envelope deductions. Russ 
Nixon, legislative representative of 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
‘Machine Workers, told a hearing 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
that the average worker, earning 
$65 ‘a week all year around with 
a wife and two children, must 
row part from his $3,300 earm- 
ings with $120 in the federal in- 
come tax; $50 in social security; 
$130 in federal sales taxes and 
$420 in various state and local 
taxes, a total of $720. This, he. 
said, com with $3,700 “neces- 

minimum” that the Bureau of 
r Statistics estimates for a 
family of four, excluding the fed- 


-leral tax. He said the new tax 


would still further ea* into the al- 


flee looking for—that, and the 
ership to 


ciara trete ght for, it. 
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By ABNER W. BERRY , 


‘ion. 


A STUDY of the speeches and v 
resolutions of the NAACP 42nd. 
Annual Convention held recently 
in Atlanta, Ga., reveals that the 
State Department program of em-| 
pire all but smothered the Negro) 
people’s militant anti-jimcrow pro- 
test. | 
The main,resolution correctly 
points out that during the past 31) 
years the Negro people have 
moved from’ the defensive to the 
offensive in the fight for equality. 
But the same resolution, after 
recognizing the militant mood of 
the people, channels this “often- 
sive” into “legal action .. . legis- 
lative measures . . . (and an) ap- 
peal to enlightened public opin- 
” That is not bad, in itself, 
but the Association leaders pro 
ceeded immediately to give them- 
selves (and the membership) a 
self-imposed loyalty oath. es 
“The cardinal principle of the ~ figs 
NAACP.” the resolution on Com- 3 
munism reads, “is to support and 
strengthen American democracy fie 
by winning completely equal 4 
rights for all people, regardless of 
race.” But those Communists and 
“those who follow the Communist | 
line,” it continues, “support what-| 


ae" ea es 
awe 


ROY WILKINS 


ever happens to be at the moment|DuBois “one of the _ illustrious! 
the foreign policy of Russia, a|founders of the NAACP,” and 
totalitarian dictatorship. .. .” This; warned that “this action against 
was written as seven Communists,| one of the great champions of civil 
one of them Benjamin J. Davis, rights lend: color to the charge | 
former Harlem Councilman, were that efforts are being made to si-| 
being imprisoned because of their! lence spokesmen for full equality.” 
political thoughts, including the| Congress was asked to imple- 
one that Negroes should be free; ment Point Four, the Truman Ad-. 
and equal. |ministration’s weapon for replac- 


; |ing the older imperialists*in Africa 
THE ATMOSPHERE for this and Asia. Nelson Rockefeller and 


resolution was set by both Walter! the International Development Ad- 
White and Roy Wilkins, NAACP )visory Board of the Technical 
secretary and administrator, re-|Corporation Administration were 
spectively. White, who spoke on/praised for their “statesmanlike 


Sunday, July 1, declared: “The} program” based on Point Four. 
most valuable allies Josef (sic); The resolution asked that the gov-| 
Stalin possesses in the United/ernment control private invest- 
States today are not the eleven|ments in backward areas “to pre- 
Communists about to enter prison/ vent imperialist exploitation of the 
—one of them a Harvard Law) peoples and their resources for 
School graduate, a Negro bor| private profit.” 
right here in Atlanta, who turned 
to Communism when a_ white} THIS CALL for imperialist in- 
judge in this very city called him vestment without imperialist prof- 
a n——r. it, went along with the demand 
Herman Talmadge and Eugene) that Congress “bring about equal- 
Cox, White said, are worth more|ity of sacrifice by all citizens in 
to “world-wide Communism in this emergency. To a Congress 
creating distrust of the United|and an Administration dominated 


/ 


_ States than all the sorry breed of by those who profit most from 


- 


Seg apoken 3 


domestic Communists which infest | war, the resolution asked that prot- 
America. And from this exhibi-|iteers be imprisoned and fined. 


tion of political illiteracy worthy of | Having gone all the way with 


a Hearst editorialist, White “sug-| the war program led by the racist 


gests that the Smith Act be used) international with headquarters in 
to prosecute the Governors 


a 9 ot | New York and Washington, the 
Georgia, Mississjppi, and South) NAACP leaders were “appalled by’ 
Carolina for their conspiracy to) the implicit approval of racist pol- 


overthrow democracy and perpet- icy of the Malan Covernment in) 


uate jimcrow. the Union of South Africa by the! 


€ ‘recent Joan granted it by the In- 

THE CONVENTION condemn-' ternational Bank of Reconstruction 

ed the jimcrow courts-martial in} and Development.” 
Korea and voiced the people's de- + 


' 


| i 


mand that segregation be outlawed 
THE RESOLUTION called for 


in the armed services. Then it 
“commended” the armed services |SUPPOr to the AFL and CIO but! 
warned its members against asso- 


for such advancement in integra-| V4" . : 
tion that have been made, “ap-|Ciating with alleged “Communist- 
controlled unions’ as contrary to 


plauded” the Air Force and Navy i. 
the | anti-Communist __ resolution 


for their integration policy and | 
te Pex. passed last year. At the same time 


“condemned” the Army for slow- . 
ness. The resolution noted that|the resolution called for a fight 
against jimcrow in industry and 


only five states—Minnesota, Massa- | *8* 
unions. 


chusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and ‘California—have+a non-jim-| The convention set early in 1952 


crow National Guard and called 


a eee a a ee re 
een 
J * - 
“ 
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(The Worker 


) 
WALTER WHITE | 


as the date for a civil rights mobil- | 
ization in Chicago to pressure the| 
Republican and Democrat con- 
ventions on civil rights planks. 
There was a pledge to campaign | 
to defeat all Senators and Con-! 
gressmen who opposed FEPC and | 
other civil rights legislation. | 

There was also a decision to’ 
issue a New Emancipation Procla-| 
mation, announcing the determina-| 
tion of the Negro people to fight: 


for complete equality. 


* | 

MORE THAN 700 delegates: 
attended the convention—the ma-| 
jority of them from the South. ' 
They represented a cross-section | 
of the Negro people, but the lead-| 
ership remained in the hands of. 
the middle class professionals. The 
resolutions reflected the position 
of these leaders caught between 
the upsurge of the Negro people! 
and the demands of the Truman! 


Administration. There was an all-| 
out demand voiced in the resolu-| 
tions for an end of jimcrow—now. | 
But this was balanced by the hedg-| 
ing of that demand within .the| 
limitations imposed by anti-Com-'| 
munist and war hysteria in whjch| 


| the leaders find themselves caught | 


So the resolutions gave some- 
thing to everybody. The rub is 
that the Truman Administration | 
as state power to get what it! 
wants and had written into the| 
resolution. It is certain that by. 
supporting that power, or buying 
mmunity from it, the Negro peo-| 
ple will lessen their chances of 
realizing their demands. 


Here is a job cut out for the 
working class. The united fight 
for Negro equality, to be success- 
ful has got to ring in the shops 
and mines and union halls. It is 
from there and not from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in Washington, 
D. C., that the Negro people's 
leaders must get their inspiration. 
The NAACP resolutions show that 
it’s high time for it. The people 
have got to break through the 
warmakers redbaiting fog. 


on the National Guard Bureau. to 
bring the others into line. 

“We support the United Nations 
military action” in Korea, the res- 


iti 
Uphold Firing of 9 TV Employes 
WASHINGTON, July 11 (FP).—The NLRB has approved the 


hive 


olution stated, as “Collective se- 
curity against aggression” and the 
“best way to peace. NAACP 
branches were warned against 
groups fighting for peace with slo- 
gans like “Bring back our boys 
om 


Korea.” ; 
ON ONE ISSUE of peace, 
though, there had to be a stand— 


the. indictment ‘of Dr. W. E. B. 


foreign 


firing of nine technicians because they distributed handbills attack- 
ing the quality of their employer's television broadcasts. The inci- 
dents occurred during a dispute between Local 1229, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) and station WBT 
at Charlotte, N. C. After negotiations had broken down members 
of the union picketed the station and distributed the handbills. 

With Abe Murdock dissenting, the board upheld the firing. 
It ruled further, however, that by reporting the technicians as “un- 
satisfactory” to the Federal C ications Commission, the com- 

Ss. Ses we | 


? 


. 


pany had. violated the law, eh ead bet 1 
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Labor Versus The Profiteers 


A TREMENDOUS PEOPLE’S FIGHT is looming 
As prices, taxes, wages, and the American standard of 

ving. 

The American family is getting a terrific rooking in 
the armaments economy the government insists on foist- 
ing on America. And they are not going to stand for it. 

It is no secret any more that this private enterprise 
system is putting its bets more and more on armaments 
as the big prop of industry. 

“It is unthinkable,” writes the business editor of the 
New York World-Telegram, “that we can assume any 


(Manhattan and Bronx) 
DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER 
DAILY WORKER 
THE WORKER 
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| imminent return to a peacetime economy.” (July 9.) 


From Washington comes the duly repeated roar 
— any “relaxation” in the piling up of instruments of 

eath. 

And no wonder. The minority clique which owns the 
nations major industries is terrified at having to face the 
necessity of selling useful consumer goods to a people 
whose savings are drying up, whose wages are slashed by 
profiteering prices, and who can never buy back what they 


make under the present system of private ownership. 

Here is the latest fact of the lunatic “free enterprise system’— 
Consumer geods inventories piling up unsold in the warehouses 
have reached an all-time high of approximately 70 billion dollars. 
The factories are turning out consumer goods much faster than 
the people can buy them. 

But these piled-up consumer goods are not bringing prices 
down, The trusts are Scandia g in anticipation of “new Ko- 
reas. They confidently expect that the Washington politicians will 
provide them—in Germany, or Yugoslavia, or Iran, ete. 

The profiteers now robbing the American family are all shout- 
ing that it is “the fault of the Soviet Union.” One mob shouts that 
the Soviet Union is trying to bankrupt us by forcing us to pile 
up guns; the other mob shouts that the Soviet Union is trying to 
ruin us by forcing us to reduce the making of guns through its 
peace policy. 

But they are alt united—the Truman forces and the raging 
reactionaries in the GOP-Dixiecrat lineup—that there must not be, 
any relief in prices or taxes, or wage increases for American labor. 


Trading Corpses For Jobs 


While the Reuther-type of labor leader clearly stakes labor's 
future on the “inevitable war,” John L. Lewis put his finger on the 
hidden sore spot in the whole armaments economics. Taking up 
the government’s theory that the nation will be fully armed “for 


| defense” in 1953, Lewis sarcastically asked, what will you da in 


1953 if the Russians show they don’t want to have a war? “You 
will be all dressed up with no place to go,” he said. This question 
is all the keener since the truth which is now self-evident. Since 
Big Business refuses to use’ industry for the national welfare, its 
followers pretend that only armaments — jobs. This is the 
dynamo behind the government's pro-war policies. 

Does this mean that Ameriga must now trade blood and corpses 
for jobs? Does it mean that there is no hope for Labor except in 
a rush for atomic slaughter? 

No. It does not mean that one bit! 


How To Protect Jobs 


To the evil men who want to betray Labor with the theory 
that only a war economy can protect jobs, we say that this is a © 
trap for labor. In the first place, it means that workers must sacri- 
fice their sons to the Big Brass in order to get work. In the second 
place, it means that a certain kind of labor leader pushes for a 
world war, with all its horror, in the end as the sole way of con- 
tinuing these jobs. In the third place, a war economy destroys the 
jobs of workers in consumer industries. 

While it is true that the private profit system cannot guarantee 
full employment ever, the labor movement can compel the govern- 
ment to launch a huge peacetime job program through public 
works. These huge billions now going for death should go for 
schools, housing, medical care, shorter work week, etc. 


For A Peacetime Economy 


Lewis summoned the trade unions to return to the labor move- 
ment’s struggle for higher wages. He is right. The “equity of 
sacrifice” hooey is an insult to the American people who see the 
war profiteers sucking the blood of the nation. At the same time, 
it is true also that if American labor would exert its tremendous 
power on’ Congressmen and Senators, it could force price rollbacks, 


te. 7 
; The plea’ of the AFL, and CIO leadership for grass-roots pres- 


sure on Congress should be heeded by every trade unionist and 
his family and neighbors. 
Congress, ~ 2 Bg a House as oe roses hear from all 
over the country or a pro ike this: 
ee “wages without iin: 
2. back prices to the pre-Korea levels. 
Reduce all taxes on wage-earners; increase taxes on corpora- 


Strict controls ongprices and rents; no wage controls. 
with this should go mentor nats «Sry 


emand for 
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HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
FOR A GREAT VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 
_ Sports and Entertainment 


MENDY SHAIN Heading Our Staff 
With CHARLES AND BETTY RILEY 
NORBET HOROWITZ, EDITH SEGAL 
HERB KRUCKMAN plus Band Leader 
MURRAY LANE — AL GREENDALE, 
FRANK LOPEZ, LORENZO CONYERS 
LOU CANTOR, Sports Director 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
1 Union Sq. W., N.Y. », N.¥. AL 5-6288 


WALLKILL 
er County, N. Y¥. 


BRIEL'S onze 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Informality 
Private Lake 
Swimming -@ Free Boating 
Recreation Mell 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and Sports 
Saddle Horses Available 
Wholesome Food 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR 6 
JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 
Weekends—$6.00 per day 


000.600 in Reme 
Sign Peace Plea 


By GINO BARDI 


| ROME, July 15 (Telepress).— 
The Rome Peace Committee has 
‘announced that 500,000 signatures 
‘for a Five-Power Peace Pact have 
Ibeen collected so far in the city. 


Write for Folder 


Meanwhile resolutions calling for a 
‘Peace Pact among the five great 


powers have been approved by the 
City Councils of Taranto and Pes- 


A Forest-Farm-Lake 
Mountain Paradise 


For All Races, Faiths, Convictions 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
CONWAY, N. H. 
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Conbe 
UNITY 


$43 -$46 Weekly 


No Tipping 


Group Rates on Request 


ORIGINAL REVUE 
“UNITY IS A GREAT BIG WE” 


All Sports — swimming, fishing, 
and dancing 


Excellent Social Program 


for information and reservation 
Call AL 5-6960 or 6961 — 
Room 610, 1 Union Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Office open Daily 9:30 - 7 P.M. 
Saturday 9:30 - 1 P.M. 


Good FOOD, Room, Bath, $4 te $7 daily 

Evening Forum, July-Aug., Speakers 
274 Acres, 2 Lakes, Trout Stream 
Forests, Mountains, Excursions, 
Boating, Swimming, Games, Music¢ 


Free Folder, Photos, Rates, etc. 


cara and by the Provincial Coun- 
‘cils of Arezzo and Pistoia. This 
follows the unanimous approval of 
a similar resolution by the City 
Council of Rome several days be- 
fore. 


The fact that American mili- 
tary forces are taking over the port 
of Leghorn and that the Atlantic 
Pact. Southern headquarters has 
been established in Naples has 


Ridgefield, Conn. Phone: Ridgefield 1180 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
560 miles from N. ¥. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 

Children with Families 

New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 
Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 
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BUCHANAN, N. Y. 


The finest food, entertainment, all sports, no tipping 
$39.00 — 


Followers of the Trail Camp 


PEEKSKILL STATION 


raised alarm and indignation in 
all Italian port cities. 

“The Peace Committee of the 
port of Genoa has invited the peacé 
committees of all Italian port cities 


to participate in a conference July 
28 and 29. 


4TH YEAR OF 

OUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 
fun with our staff 
of 8 trained coun- 
selors from 8 am. 


™ accoro, w. y. © § 9-m 
Parents are free all the more to enjoy 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, 
large natural pool, arts and ~ crafts; 
leather, metal, and ceramics. 


per week 


‘fl Relax confidently at night —reving bdaby 
sitters. Special facilities fer infants, tee 


REASONABLE RATES 


Free ‘15’ 


(Continued from Page 9) 
progress in Judge Ryans court 
when one or more —_— under 
bail forfeit their bonds. 

Judge Ryan ruled that such 
proof would be “irrelevant and 
refused to permit the lawyer to 
question the witnesses. 

Judge Ryan pressed the defense 
attorneys to speed up the case, at 
first suggesting he would go on with 
the hearing holding night sessions 
and continuing through Saturday. 

Attorney Begun told the court 
that due to the fact that Saypol 
had given him the runaround all 
day Thursday while avoiding car- 
rying out Judge Hand’s decision, 
he did not have sufficient time to 
prepare to continue the defense 
adequately. He requested a recess 
until Monday morning. 

Both Judge Ryan and Saypol 
vigorously opposed a weekend re- 
cess. Saypol said he would favor 
a recess only if defense attorneys 
stipulated on the record that Judge 
Hand’s decision was wrong. 

“If I were to stipulate to viti- 
ate Judge Learned Hand's order 
I would take down my shingle and 
give it to Mr. Saypol,” Begun told 
the court. “No one suggests that 
Mr. Saypol be held ‘in contempt, 
but if the position were different 
and. we were on the other side I 
do not doubt that Mr. Saypol 

Judge Ryan cut off the discus- 
sion at this point and granted the 
defense motion to recess the hear- 
ing until Monday. 


Set free temporarily on the 
original CRC bonds were Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, Betty Gannett, 
Claudia Jones, Alexander Bittel- 
man, Jacob Mindel, S. W. Gerson, 
Al Lannon, William Weinstone, 
Louis Weinstock, Pettis Perry, Ar- 
nold Johnson, Alexander Trachten- 
berg, Isidore Begun, V. J. Jerome 
and George Blake Charney. 

Charney, who was freed on a 
new: bond; Marion Bachrach, 
iwhose original $10,000 bond was 
posted by her mother, and Israel 
Amter, who was given until. Aug. 
1 to post a new bond of $500, are 
not sequired to be present in court 
at the hearing Monday. 


Demands 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of the presence of correspondents 
in the area, which most delegates 
regard as a secondary matter.” 

The Post asserted that “nothing 
in the original agreements for con- 
duct of the meetings, stipulated” 
the presence of reporters. The 
Post also doubts that “the exclu- 
sion of correspondents was a cal- 
culated provocation designed to 
break up the talks.” 

T. O. Thackrey charged in the 
Daity Compass that the “disrup- 
tion of the armistice talks in Korea 
on the excuse that our honor de- 
mands immediate admission of re- 
porters to the peace conference is 
as phony as a 40-cent bill, but a 
great deal more dangerous. He 
noted that. “UN négotiators. are 
no more willing to permit report- 
ers inside the conference room” 
than the Koreans, and charged the 
rupture of talks was instigated by 
“anti-peace’ forces. 


Soviet 


(Continued from Page 2) 
American rulers to withdraw their 


troops from Japan after the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty is under- 
standable, and is confirmed by re- 
peated official declarations of 
American spokesmen, particularly 
John Foster Dulles.” 

Article six of chapter three of 


the proposed treaty would give 
Washington the right to station 
U. S. troops in Japan. , 

Trud said that almost all of 
Japanese industry has already been 
seized by U. S. groups and that it 
has been put on a war basis. 

The Dulles draft would give 
“most favored nation” treatment to 
U. S. business interests. 

Trud also said that Washington 
is planning creation of a Pacific 
bloc, with Japan as its core. 

A draft for such a pact, similar 
to the Atlantic war pact for Eu- 
rope, has already been agreed to 
by the U. S., Australia and New 


Zealand. 


BILLION FOR NEW BOMBERS 
OKAYED BY HOUSE GROUP 


WASHINGTON. — The House 
Armed Services Committee Friday 
approved Air Force plans to spend 
$1,071,638,000 on new  construc- 
tion. 

The action coincided with an 
announcement that the United 
States has obtained special rights at 
the big Dhahran air field in Saudi 


Arabia for the next five years. It 


will be the closest American air 


installation to the oil-producing 


areas of the Soviet Union. 


The United States completed ’ 
arrangements with France Thurs- 
day for U. S. bombers to use seven 


air bases in French Morocco. 


OIL TRUSTS BOOST PROFITS 
WITH CUT IN WORKING FORCE 


(Federated Press) 
DENVER, Col. 


making more profits with fewer 
workers, the Oil Worker reported 
July 9. 

“Ever since 1939, profits have 
been climbing while the ‘number 
\of workers has stood still or de- 
clined,” said the paper, which is 
the official publication of the Oil 
Workers International Union 
(CIO). 


of $1.83% per man hour of labor 
employed in 1949. In 1950, these 


THE OTL COMPANIES are! companies made a net profit after 


|taxes of $2.07 per man hour of 
labor employed. 

“These figures are slightly above 
ithe average pay of oil workers for 
‘those same years. So it can be 
safely said that each year each 
employe’s labor resulted in slight- 
ly more net profit. to the compan 
than it did in wages for himself. 


An analysis of 23 leading com- 
panies by the union’s research staff 
showed that while their 1950 prof-| 
its were up 23 percent over 1949, 
they had 12,500 fewer employes 
in 1950 than in 1949. 

“This means a 2% percent de- 


crease in the working force, yet 
that reduced number of workers 


For reservations phone Peekskill 7-4570. 
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: ie WHITE LAKE Ny 


THE VACATION HAVEN 


Outstanding Talented Staff including: 
Les Pine © Martha Schlamme ® John 
Fleming *® Elly Pine © Tamara Bliss ® 
Kermit Moore ® Lou Guss ® Fay Gold 

® Millard Thomas ® Ray Dashinger 

Jack Foner, Social Director 
Walter Seeman, Day Camp Director 
Allen Tresser 


New Yerk Office: OR 5-5869 
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CAMP 
GARS (2 


pine lake lodge 


ormal Resort, beautiful couttry; 


Te: Unity (Wingdale). Leke- 
land and all camps around 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
10 a.m., Friday alse 7 »9.m. 
Sunday 6 am., | o.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 635 Allerten Ave. 
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LOOK HERE, and you will see; fun and 
frolic at the ALP. Refreshments, entef 
tainment. Contr. 50c. 93 Ave. B corner @® 
St. 8:30 p.m. * 


¢ Coming 
~ BPAIN RISES AGAIN! Films, “Spain— 
Pight for Freedom” and “Spanish Earth,” 
songs, Howard Fast, speaker. 
July 18, 8 p.m. Hotel Edi- 
itioned. 1Sth An- 


t 

1, 

i 

5 

5 

: Newly : 
‘ Planned day camp. LOW RATES. In- 
; quire : 
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earns $32.17 - a-week, has five 
children. Four ‘yaaa ago she ap- 
plied for a low-cost apartment. 
Her one room at 525-A Quincy St., 


10 Families 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wanted bsg hg five-room apart- 
ment at 321 Halsey St. for imme- 
diate occupancy te himself. couch, “The kitchen is used | by 

“I’ve applied for a project apart-| ther families,” she said, .“and | 
ment since 1947,” Wade said,|cant even warm |the milk for my 
“They tell me I have to wait. I’m baby. 
not a veteran, they say. But [| Mrs. Ethel Winfrey lives in two 
have a family and I need an apart- | ‘furnished rooms at 3226 101 St., 
ment. I’m staying until I get one.”|Corona, located |for her by the 

Nine other families, eight from Welfare Department. The rent is 
the Bronx and one from Queens, $75 a month, but'the relief officials 
are sticking it out with the.Wade| wont pay it. > 
family. John Elmore, Mrs. Ber-| Her five children sat on 
nice D’Antonio and Mrs. L. Fried-| hard bench quietly. “They have 
man, of the Brooklyn, Bronx, and'a home they can’t live in,” 
Queens Tenant and Welfare Coun-| Winfrey said. “We're not going 
cils, respectively, are representing} ‘back to a lodging house.” 
the sit-in families. 


NINE ON RELIEF Mexico. Iindustiralist 
_ Except for Wade, all are on 


relief. ‘Bhe Bronx homeless dem-| Fits U, 5S. Jailings 
onstrators, with children ranging|/By A. B. MAGI, 


from a baby to 15-year-olds, are} \geEXICO CITY, Mexico. 
trapped in one-room furnished leading industrialist has joined the 
homes’ renting from $12 
$17.50 a week. have protested the persecutions of 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith has five’ the leaders of | the Communist. 
children and is staying with her Party of the U.S.|under the police- | 
mother and 11 other children in state Smith Act.) Jose R. Colin, 
four rooms at 755 Jennings St.,|former president) of the National | 


“the Bronx. Chamber of the Manufacturing In-| 
Mrs. Abraham Velez has seven dustry and writer on social and 


children from one to 12, and for economic questions, told this cor-) 
the past six months “lived” in the respondent: 
Municipal Shelter, where she lost} “Neither decrees nor police 
25 pounds. In desperation, her'measures have been able to sup- 
husband, who is unemployed, press currents of |thought. On the 
brought the family together in|contrary, it seems that suppres- 
one room at 8-10 W. 101 St. sion is converted! into a stimulus.” 
Mrs. Vincent Rondon has a one-| C olin, who isi vice-president of 
room, $12-a-week apartment at 811 | the Constitutionalist Party, an op- 
Kelly St., the Bronx. Her six chil-|position group organized last year| 
dren sleep three in a bed. Pedro|chiefly by surviving deputies to’ 
Valazquez, a veteran, pays $17. 50| the historic convention that wrote | 
a week for one room “housing” his' the Mexic: 
family of six at 983 Aldus St., the!declared: “The conflict of material | 
Bronx. ‘interests is being|masked as a con-| 
Mrs. Jessie Crittle and her seven | flict of ideological positions. The 
children pay $43.50 every two/capitalist world is refusing to dis- 
weeks for one room at 1018 Wash- cuss in the ideological field and to 
ington Ave., Bronx. She was evict-|confront conflicting ideas. This | 
ed in January and lived in the|will cause its destruction. 
Municipal Lodging House until 
last week. In April the CHA'and the penetration of imperialist | 
promised her a project “within two capitalism throughout the world | 
weeks.” continue to create the very ideas | 
“It's been a long time since|and movements {that the imperial-| 
those two weeks,” she said bitterly. 


band, William, is a porter at the US. Communist leaders.” 
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In Loving Memory 
of 


SYLVIA ROSNER 
Dear Mother and Wife 
Died June 20th, 1951 at 32 years of age 


With heartfelt thanks to the many friends who were 
with us in those days of sorrow 
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Park Crescent Hotel, where he 


Brooklyn, holds one bed and one| 


the | 


Mrs. | 


ovo || aT 


tO| group of prominent citizens who | 


Misery, | 
the exploitation |of man by man} 


ists seek to suppress through such| 
Mrs. Eugene Gray, whose hus- actions as those jin the case of the 
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~ SHOPPERS’ "GUIDE 


Electrolysis Opticians and Optometrists 


, IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE. /UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


' to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 
v : FLA 
5 Hair Forever! Famous experts re- Near bo ml 7 aghe pod ~! A “Office 


§ move unwanted hair permanently from 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


i face. or body. Privacy. Sensational 
§ new methods. Quick results. Men also 

Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 


treated. Free consultation. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
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Cicero 

(Continued from Page 1) 
thrown at the building, with the 
crowd letting out a cheer every 
time a rock went crashing 
through a window. 

The assembling of people 
from the town and surrounding 
towns was repeated the follow- 
ing evening. However, this 
time the mobsters broke through 
the weak police lines, entered 
the Clark apartment, destroyed 
| everything they could lay their 


Guatemala 


hands on and dumped the furni- 
ture out of the window. 

As police and Fire Depart- 
ment officials watched, the rac- 
ists carefully piled up the furni- 
ture in an adjacent lot, and 
touched off a bonfire. 

Labor and civic leaders, as 
well as many decent-minded 
Cicero citizens, meanwhile, had 
lyaunched a campaign of de- 
mands on.Gov. A. E. Stevenson 
and President Truman for troops. 

In a form-letter reply, Steven- 
son declared that there was no 

evidence that town authorities 
' could not handle the situation. 
However, last night a few militia 
units arrived. 

GUARDSMEN INJURED 


| In e series of clashes with the 
| gangsters, the Guardsmen, car- 

rying bayonetted rifles, found : 
| themselves unable to stop the 
| orgy of. racist violence. Several 
of the Guardsmen were sent to 
the hospital, injured by flying 
rocks, 

The mobsters turned over au- 
tomobiles, breaking through the 
militia lines in spite of tear gas 
grenades. 

The Clark family has not vet 
lived in the apartment, but the 
mob attacks have mounted | 
steadily. Many in the crowd 
| stated openly that they would 
not rest until the entire building 
had been destroyed by bombs | 
and fire. | 


| Clark, 29 years old, is em- 
ployed by the Chicago Transit 
Authority as a bus driver. In a 
dramatic radio speech last night, 
he told of the plight of the Ne- 
gro people, subjected to high | 
rents and overcrowding in the 
ghetto of Chicago and denied 
the right to live elsewhere. 

The fight against jimcrow has 
to be made, Clark declared, “and 
I .guess Cicero is just about as 
good a place as any to begin.” 
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Korean Youth | 
Prepare for 
Berlin Festival 
=. | BERLIN, Friday (Telepress).— 
Preparations for the Third World| 
Festival of Youth and Students for | 
Peace to be held here next month | 
‘continue enthusiastically. aot 
| Youth and students of the Peo: | 
| ple’s Republic of Korea are pre-| 
paring for the festival. A choir! 
‘and an orchestra of 120 young, 
people and a dance group of 32) 
will present a special program. 
Thse Korean delegation will con- 


‘sist of a total of 282 members. 
In Great Britain the first stretch 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCINFS 
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Suites 1101-1}u2 ° LO 3-4218 
® 
ARGEE C CORP 


121 Lexington Ave. (ot28St.) N.Y.16 * LE.2-4794 
Open Daily 10107 _ 


Florists 
Tre 


SFLOWERS: 


S4ND FRUIT BASKFTS e 
Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN. Flowers 
> GR 38357 ° 
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_ Records 


LONG! PLAYING 33:5 


RECORDS 


Insurance 
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CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including suto 
mobile, fire. life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 
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197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


® Quality Chinese. Food © 


Moving and Storage 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
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RESTAURANT 
Street, or. 2nd Ave. 


- RUSSIAN. 
317 East 14th 
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——— 14,000 miles reaching Paris on July 


of a relay is to get under way 
from the top of Ben Lomond in 
Scotland, where a commemorative 
plaque embedded in a concrete 
block in the mountainside will be| 
unveiled. Further branches of 
the relay will come frem Lanca- 
shire and Wales. They will pass 
‘through a score of big industrial 
cities before reaching London for 
a giant rally and handing over of 
the baton to French youth. 

The relay in France will cover 


the 


15 when 


900,000 - strong 
place. 


Indians Hit U.S. 
Blockade of China 


~The one-day Peace Conference 
it Nalagarh, Pépsu, urged the peo- 
tle and the government of India 


the population that his govern- 
ment, which took office in March. 


tes, 


‘cil rights, 
‘labor movement and industrializa-' 


pending 


ithe United Fruit Co.; 
‘tional Railways of Central Amer- 
‘ica and the American and Foreign 
Power Co. 


| growing peace movement in Guat- 
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calling for a Big Five peace “pact 
al has Carlos E. Tejedaffi, Min- 
ister of Public Health and Social 
Assistance. 


(Continued trom Page 8) 
Arbenz himself called for agree- 


missed by Arbenz from his post 
as orphanage director at the in-|ment among the big powers to 
sistence of the rioters, and Fer-| maintain world peace in his in- 
nando Vallo, general manager cf; au-ural address. 

the progressive newspaper Octo-| Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo, who was 
bre, were severely beaten by hood-| president before Arbenz, said last 
lums, Sunday that it was difficult to 


Arhenz who declared the state of understand why the cry “down 
siege this morning deélared that with Russia” was being raised now 
“internal peace” was endangered! and recalled the Soviet Unions 
by “political agitators disguised) role as an ally during World War 
as anti-Communists,” but assured 


} Scientists Probe 


Turkmen Canal Area 
MOSCOW( Friday (Telegp%ss). 


expeditions of 


had “complete control” of the sit- 
uation. 


He blamed Gen. Idigoras Fuen-| 
an old-time reactionary who 


unsuccessfully sought power dur- 
‘elect; Academy > Soviet 
ing the last election, as being re- demy of Science of the S 


sponsible for the riots. Union as well as units of the Acad- 
The organized hoodlums attacked , ©” ¥ of Science of the Uzbek Soviet 


| —Thirteen the 


'headquarters of the Communist; Socialist Republic and Turkmen 


4 
mi pa the a W — scientists: are now exploring the 
chool and wrecking governmen 
cE §s where the Main Turk- 


cars. They also attacked the po- 3 : 
lice who was forced to open fre, | menian Canal is being constructed. 


Arbenz has aroused the enmity IT.ese expeditions have already 
of Wall Street because of his pro-| worked out a plan for the selec- 


gram calling for land reforms, tion of land for irrigated agricul- 
independence of the Ciahiines 


‘desert areas. 


| On the right bank of the dried- 
up bed of the Uzboy River, ex- 
eneive deposits of soil have been 
ed March 25.1950, said the U:S.| discovered that are suitable for 
corporations “account ,for almost irrigated agriculture and for pas- 
all the direct foreign investments” , *“"©S- 
in Guatemala. They object to 
legislation doing away) 
with past tax exemptions. 

The same UN report said that’ 
three U.S. corporations and their 
subsidiaries account for almost all: 
ithe direct investments. They are | 
the Interna- 


regions 


|ture in Turkmenian 


tion with foreign investment sub- 
ject to Guatemalan regulations. 


A UN Economic Commission: 
for Latin America report, publish- 
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lave your 
examined 
competent 
M.D. 


i UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147. Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Roem 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


(IN QUEENS 


Complete Optical Service | 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


O ptometrisi 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) 
Oper Men... Wed.. Fri.. 9:30 AM 
Tues. eo Sat 0-39 te A - O1 


oe 


eye 
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Reaction is also angered by the 


‘emala. The Arbenz government 
has refused to send troops to Ko- 
rea and its foreign minister, Man-| 
uel Garich, _has signed a petition | 


——_ | 
BAR and 


[3 ROSES GRILL 


61 WEST 125th ST. 


Big Meals 75¢ 
H. SUMAY, Mer. SA 2-9898 


Jamaica 
te 7 Pe 
@.29%9 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE * GR 3-7686 
New York 3 N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


BOMBAY, Friday (Telepress).} — 


0 prevent the U. S. from block- 
iding China and depriving India 
f foode: -frem: China. Thé 


eed). a Five- 
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Classified Ads 


AP ARTMENTS WANTED (Painting) 


a 
ype —— a 


HOT-COLD. ‘Low rent ‘apartment 2u 
3 rooms desperately needed. Inter-ra 
couple. Call UL 17-7531. | 


HARD working d 
three-room 
Box 301, 


anve 
Call 


to’ 
Sites PAINTING and decorating by Zeke. 


where in city. Comradely service. 
Dickens 5-6362. 


_ 


sister and brother need 
low rent apt. Manhattan. 
The Worker. 


ROOM TO RENT 
( Manhattan) 


LARGE, sunny room, all 
165 E. 3ist St.. N. YY. Solomon. MU 
8263, Apt. 4-4 4-A. 


E MPLC OY MENT V Ww ANTED 


— 
ee 


man seeks part-time job, ‘also | PLEASE take couple, will share expenses, 

Write Box 300, The Worker.| pleasant experiences, if driving to Tan- 
: — | glewood or interesting places weekends. 
Call CH 2-7934. 


(Upholstery ) 


i 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Réasonabie Furniture fe- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered Com- 
apne attention Mornings 9-1 HYacinth 
- (887 


TT 


improvements. 


- 


a. | 


—— 


TRAVEL 


mee meee 


YOUNG 
weekends. 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) | 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by. Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. ora. | 


a 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


MAN ewith’ Station Se 
trips to country. Small 
Passengers. Reasonable. 
Bob, UL 17-8143. 


= 


makes daily 
moving jobs. 
Dependable. Call 


TROCKS fUR HIRE 


es 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Béach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


SS —_—__— 


ee 


JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE on vacation 
will return on or about the 15th of July. 


ee 


Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143) 
| 

3-7819. | 
COUNTRY BOARD | 

N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go i, 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
rate to 12, Booklet. Tel. Callicoon | 
321 J 2, 


Fourth Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.). GR: 
CITY SLICKER FARM, | Jeffersonville 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % | 


+. 


RESORTS 


EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports,.camp fires, 
infermal dancing, excellent’ food. $35.00 
weekly. Special family rates. Call Jef- 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet. | 


AVANTI FARM, Ulster Park, New York. 
Restful Resort for recuperation and 
vacation. Jewish-American cooking. $28 
per week. Write or call 591-Ms3. | 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 
ITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 
sho,, and general auto repairs, reason- 
able, tires, tubes, batteries. Cut-rate 


253 W: 68th St., hird floor. Litt, bis 
7-25. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: : 
Daily per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) : 


So eraeeanas tute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at 1 p.m. 
For Monday's jssue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
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wo § urveys Show Rise 
f Poverty in the U. S. 


{By JOHN B. STONE 


(Federated Press) 


WASHINGTON. 


THE PROCESSES of U.S. culture still come up with amazingly frank exposures of 
some pet U.S. myths. For instance, this week in the capital two widely separated events 
challenged two carefully propagandized untruths about U.S. working men and women and 


U. S. low and middle income 
families. 


The explosive catalysts were 


of Stanford University and the 


Re Ko: = ~*~ as KS 7 Re sPee i aN ? ' 


Public Affairs Institute, and Russ os sot 


Nixon, legislative 
of the United Electrical, 
and “Ma thine Workers. 


representative | 2G) ». aces 


Radio| %# 


The myths that they exploded rae 


were these: (1) that the poor and 
middle income persons who make 
up the vast majority of the U. S. 
population are rolling in compara- 
‘tive luxury, and (2) that it is 
‘their income which constitutes the 
real inflationary threat to the U. S. 
“economy and therefore it should 
ibe taxed to pay for the cold war 
and mobilization while corpora- 
‘tions go blardly on raking in the 
bigcest profits in history. 
* 
THESE MYTHS have been nur- 


tured carefully by the U. S. Cham- soe | - 


nd the Na- 


ber of Commerce 


tional Association of Manufactur- 


‘ers. This is to be expected, since 
‘their greatest excuse for existence 
is to perpetuate the ght rate of 
rofits. But the myths have also 
am perpetuated by President 
‘Truman, his secretary of the 
treasury, John Snyder, and his 
Council of Economic Ac visers. 
That’s“why it may be hoped 
~that two carefiHy documented ex- 
poses of these niyths may by some 
fortunate chance persuade some 
-people who should know better 
that they should change their tune 
and get Congress to tax those who 
*ecan best afford taxation for a 
schange. 
Already. the House has passed 
‘a tax measure which continues un- 
fair discrimination against the 
little fellow and even adds to it. 
But Chairman Walter George 


-of the Senate Finance Committee} 


has announced that some $2 bil- 
lion can be cut from the House- 
‘passed bill which increased taxes 
by $7.2 billion. Let's hope, in 
the light of the two exposes, that 
the Senate sees the light and 
makes the cut on the lowest ends 
of the income brackets instead of 
where the NAM and Chamber of 
Commerce wants them, at the top. 
- 
KREPS is professor of business 
economics in a university that is 


not known for any radical tenden- 
cies. His tax study, just |pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, in a devastatingly brief and 
effective way presents the in- 
escapable fact that if present) mo- 
bilization taxation policies are) con- 
tinued, the U. S. productivity and 
military might be weakened. 

The institute is backed by a 
number of labor and liberal or- 
ganizations which are strong) sup- 
porters of Truman. Perhaps Tru- 
man’s economic advisers can be 
persuaded to lay off the nonsense 
about the mass of the people get- 
ting most of the income and get 
down to thinking about curbing 
profits. 

Nixon, in testimony before the 
Finance Committee, “rrayed | facts 
and figures, many of them |from 


government sources, in such a way 
that the Senators listened atten- 
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Join the Black and Douglas Dissents on the Smith Act Decision 


RESTORE FREE SPEECH 


Public Meeting at CARNEGIE HALL (air cooled) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th, 8 P.M. 
Hear DR. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD — I F, STONE 


and others 
Admission $1.20 (tax incl.) — Members 85c (tax incl.) 
National Council Arts, Sciences & Professions 
49 West 44th Street — MU 7-2161 
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SIMPLY EVERYONE AT “HAPPY ACRES” 


will be 


The DAILY and SUNDAY WORKER 


$1.50 1 month Combination 
$1.00 2 weeks Combination 


Don’t be without your copy of 

the 

_ . WORKER, 
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reading 
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A leading representative of the 
© | Burma government had to admit 
here Thursday that the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers in|}, 
Burma have a “slight majority” in|sa 
the first of three elections leading 
to the creation of a new Parlia- 
nrent, 

U Kyaw Min, formerly an offi- 
cial of Britain’s colonial regime 


gee |and now a member of Parliament, 


told a press conference that the 
government's authority was con- 
centratéd mainly in the urban 


areas and did not extend to over 


fomewete: one quarter of the country’s ter- 
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tively. Here are some of the items 
he used in his myth-busting: 

A Treasury Department study 
published in. 1947, but umnpub- 
licized, adjucted for April, 1951, 
prices shovy a single person must 
earn $1,700 a year to live on a 
minimum standard of decency, a 
married couple with four children 
needs $4,700. But in 1948, 54 
percent of U. S. families earned 
less than $3,000. 

- 


THREE-FIFTHS of U. S. fam- 
ilies get only $2 percent of U. S. 
personal income. The cther two- 
fifths get all the rest and it is 
there the taxes should be levied. 

And what about “standards of 
living?” The lower 60 pertent of 
American families account for only 
40 percent of all expenditures. 

Nixon takes as a representative 
case a manufacturing worker with 
a wife and two children. If he 


works 52 weeks he makes $3,300)‘ 


a year. The minimum living stand- 


‘ard required by the Bureau of La- 


‘bor Statistics budget calls for 
$3,350 a year and does not pro- 
vide for payment of income taxes, 
which already cost him $120. 
That budget allows him one 
overcoat every 642 years, one top- 
coat in 10 years, five shirts and 
two pairs of shoes a year. His 


‘wife could have one cotton street 


dress a-year;-her vool one must 
last five years. Each of the fam- 
ily could go to 19 movies a year; 
It is 
of 


would squeeze the cost of the cold 
war. 
Says Nixon: 


that family of paying $120 in fed- 
eral income taxes.” 


Packard to Lay Off 


5,000 on July 23. 

DETROIT.—The Packard Motor 
Car Co. said Friday it would halt 
auto production for- two weeks, 
starting July 23, because of “criti- 
cal material shortages.” 


The company said about 5,000 


of its 8,500 employes will be laid 
off. 


NOT COVERED BY LAW 


, Only 27 states have workmen's 


“The least you can 
‘do in such a situation is relieve 


ritory. 
He said “unsettled” conditions 


: {made it necessary to hold the elec- 


tions in three stages, with the last 


BURMA OFFICIAL ADMITS 
COMMUNISTS AHEAD IN VOTE 


two- scheduled for August and 
October. 

U Kyaw Min, who owns and pub- 
lishes Burma’s largest . English- 

we cng newspaper, The Nation, 

he government's position was 

ae weakened by the Commu- 
nists, minority groups like the 
Karens and a ‘mi tary faction. 

The Karens constitute about 
2,000,000 of Burma’s total popu- 
lation of 15,000,000. They are a 
national minority in the Irrawaddy 
delta but are the majority in cer- 
tain mountain areas along the Thai 
border. ~ 

9 me by the British as well 
as Burmese ruling class, they 
have long demanded the right of 


self-determination and the creation 


of a national state. 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH.—Gilbert Helwig, 
assistant prosecutor in the “sedi- 
tion” trial, admitted the State was 
not charging Andy Onda and Jim 
Dolsen with inciting any act of 
“force and violence’ against the 
governments of the United States 
or the State of Pennsylvania. 

. Helwig added the State felt that 
the sale of Marxist literature was 
perfectly legal in Allegheny County 
unless the seller had a “seditious 
intent.” 

The defense had. pointed out 
that the district attorney permits 
Kaufman's Department Store to 
sell the Communist Manifesto 
without interference. But the 
State tries to send Communists to 


bookstore 200 yards away. 
Helwig replied that Kaufman’s 
had a different “intent” from the! 
Communist book sellers. 

The assistant prosecutor made 
his admissions in his reply to De- 
fense Counsel John T. McTernan’s 
motion to dismiss the “sedition” 


tire case. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress attorney points out that the 
indictment failed to accuse Onda 


Senate to Probe 
Arms Spending 


The Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON.—Chairman Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney of the Senate 
Military Spending Subcommittee 
said today he will conduct an over- 
all examination of the military 
budget. He said he believed that 
$60,000,000,000 budget could be 
‘shaved by billions” without “im- 
pairing security.” 


cratic leader usually identified with 
the Truman Administration sug- 
gested that opposition to the Tru- 
man. arms program was gaining 
strength. Senators Walter George 
(D-Ga), Harry Byrd (D-Va) and 
Robert Taft (R-O) have already 
come out for a “second look” at 
military spending. 


DIVIDENDS SOAR 
Dividends paid to stockholders 
in 1950 exceeded $9.4 billion, 


wartime years 1942-45, 


P’sburgh DA Fails to Show ‘Sedition? 


and Dolsen and Steve Nelson (who 
is still under indictment, although 
he was severed from the case after 
his automobile accident last May) 
of any specific act of “sedition.” 


The “sedition” indictment just 
charges. the defendants vaguely 
with undescribed utterances and 
writings intended to bring the Gov- 
ernment into “hatred and con- 
tempt, and intended to induce 
other persons to overthrow the 
Government by “force and vio- 
lence.” 


And the stoolpigeons’ testimony 
fails to charge the Communists 
with inciting any specific act of 
violence, as Helwig now admits. 


jail for 20 years because they sold | 
the Communist Manifesto in their | 


U. 


indictment and throw out the en-| 


This statement from a Demo-|, 


about twice the average for the. 


New U.S. Division 


in W. Germany 


BONN, July 13.—The Pentagon 
‘today poured another armored 
S. division into western Ger- 
many, despite pupolar opposition 
to having their country serve as a 
base of aggression, while John J. 
McCloy, U. S. High Commis- 
sioner, called for German units in 
the Atlantic pact army. 


With the arrival of the Second 
Armored Division, composed of 
22 and 23-year-old draftees, U. S. 
armed strength in Germany totals 
150,000 men, four armored divi- 
sions in all. 


McCloy told a press conference 
that a plan for the inclusion of 
German troops in .Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower's army should come 
about “as soon as possible.” 

Hinting at early military action, 
he said “very soon, we ought to 
know the composition of our forces 
because on that depend very im- 
portant strategic decisions.” 


Pre-Summer SALE 
25% off 


FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
Custom Mats and Frames 


44th ST. GALLERY 
133 West 44th Street 


LE 2-3834 


Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. te 8:30 p.m. 
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ALL SET BROOKLYN! 


The New Playwrights Inc. Production 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 
smash hit play 


“THE CANDY STORY” 


is opening-at the 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER 
3200 Coney Island Avenue | 


on JULY 27th, 1951 


re 


